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v JHE’ LUMBER INDUSTRY'S GREAT IMPORTANCE IN WAR 


[By C. H. Worcester, Chicago, Ill.] 

[Charles H. Worcester, of Chicago, who is a member of the Lumber and 
Forest Products Committee of the National Council of Defense, and whose in- 
terests operate the Greenwood Lumber Co., of Ontonagon, Mich., and the Wor- 
cester Lumber Co., of Chassell, Mich., this week issued a statement to the people 
of those two towns that should be a clarion call to duty to every lumberman, em- 
ployer or employee, and that shows the importance of the lumber industry to the 
Government in the conduct of the war. The statement is printed below.— 


EDITOR. | 


My work in Washington on the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense has shown me the great importance of our mills 
and factories in this war. 


Soldiers can not fight without equipment and supplies. 


Every man who does not enlist should work and produce something 
for the man who fights. 


Work or Fight should be the motto of every man who wants to help 
in this war. 


The Government, during this first year particularly, needs all the 
lumber that can be produced by the mills. Barracks for the soldiers re- 
quire more lumber than fifty mills like the Ontonagon mill can produce. 
To build wooden ships will require the entire output of 100 more such 
mills. Boxes for food supplies and ammunition will take the output of 
another 100 mills as large as the Ontonagon mill. Every other industry 
making supplies for the Government must have lumber to use in run- 
ning its works and packing and shipping its products. 


The lumber manufacturers of the United States have agreed to sup- 
ply all the lumber the Government needs at prices below the present 
market. These prices and war taxes fix it so that “‘war babies” in the 
lumber business will be rare. 


Men who work in the mills or woods are ‘doing their bit’ just the 
same’as the man who carries the gun. The first needs of our new 
soldiers are food, barracks to live in—and clothes and shoes. We can 
all help in some way to increase the growing of food. We can saw lum- 
ber for food boxes, barracks and ships, and we can peel hemlock bark 

‘to tan leather for shoes. If we all ‘‘do our bit” with the resources of 
this country and back up our young men there will be no doubt as to the 
result. 


When this war ends the people will rule in all the great nations and 
such world tragedies as this great war will become impossible. 
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American and European Methods of 


Tie Renewal 


The American railway practice of renewing ties indi- 
vidually as occasion requires is so well known that it may 
be news to some readers that any other method is any- 
where in force. In Europe, however, and particularly 
in England, what is known as ‘‘renewal out of face’? is 
widely practiced. This means that the ties are so se- 
lected as to have as nearly an even life as possible and in 
replacement the whole stretch of track is overhauled and 
new ties are substituted for the old. Most of these rail- 
roads are double tracked and traffic is shifted to the other 
track while the one under overhauling is closed for the 
work, 

The Railway Review in a recent issue interestingly dis- 
cusses the disadvantages of this plan. Such a track 
when completed is practically a new stretch of track, all 
of the ties having a fresh embedment, and the track is 
rough and maintenance cost heavy until consolidation of 
the ballast is secured. Furthermore, of course, the ties 
do not reach a period of obsolescence all at the same time, 
many of them having two or three or even more years of 
life left, and such ties in the foreign practice are used 
again in sidings. This, however, involves the cost of one 
removal and one setting of the tie, which is saved by the 
American practice, inasmuch as the tie here reaches its 
limit of usefulness in its original position. 

_ There is another particular advantage to the lumber 
industry in the American plan to which our contemporary 
does not refer. In the foreign plan the life of the track 
is limited by the durability of the poorer ties and the 
importance is therefore emphasized of using the most 
durable forms of ties. In the American practice, how- 
ever, the advantage lies in a contrary practice. It would 
be distinctly undesirable to use ties of spractically even 
life instead of a mixed assortment inasmuch as the 
latter practice distributes the work of renewal. With 
the variety of woods used in America for ties this is 
largely taken care of automatically, but at least one lead- 


ing railroad company deliberately mingles with its white 
oak ties those of red oak and similar shorter-lived woods 
in the construction of new track in order to distribute 
equitably the work of tie renewal in later years. The 
American practice, therefore, renders a larger number of 
woods available instead of limiting them to the most dura- 
ble and expensive kinds, 





How the Railroads Should Increase 
Their Rates 


The common carriers of the country in making out 
their case for an increase in their freight rates place 
considerable emphasis upon the inereases in the cost 
of certain of their supplies. The evidence which they 
have filed in this direction is very interesting. It shows 
that these increases are variable, ranging all the way 
from 15 to 200 percent. 

This fact in itself suggests one important point that 
should be kept in view in adjusting the increases. It 
should be recalled that the value of the commodity has 
always been of important (if indeed not basic) influence 
in the making of railway rates under the system that has 
grown up in America, A higher rate is charged for a car- 
load of silk than for a carload of cotton because 
of its higher value. If, therefore, it be found that steel 
has doubled in price while lumber has increased only 20 
percent, why is not that an absolutely logical reason for 
placing a larger portion of the freight rate increase upon 
iron and steel than is assessed upon lumber? 

If the railroads will not forget the figures which they 
have put in on the increased cost of their own supplies 
when they come to rating the freight rate increases they 
will have acted consistently with the basie theory of rate 
making and will have placed the burden of freight rate 
increase where it properly belongs. 





Wooden Ships Preferable to Wooden 
Heads 


The honorable Senate of the United States of 
America poppe l its safety valve on Wednesday and 
blew off some excess pressure in the form of criticism 
of the President and his leading advisers in the con 
duct of the war. With good taste and a fine regard 
for the Congressional Record, the Senate retired behind 
closed doors, but as usual the daily press went into 
more or less detail in telling what transpired in the 
executive session.: The Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Herald in its issue of Thursday morning 
said: 

The Council of National Defense, its civilian advisory com 
mission and the Government shipping board were special 
targets of senatorial wrath. °* * * ‘The shipping board 
was assailed for alleged interference with private ship build 
ers and insisting upon its wooden ship program.* * * It 
was asserted that General Goethals opposed the building of 
wooden ships, favoring steel, but had been compelled by the 
shipping board to proceed with wooden construction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has too much regard for 
General Goethals and his engineering ability to credit 
the position that has here been imputed to him. The 
program for wooden shipbuilding had already been 
fully justified in what was happening under private 
enterprise. Entirely aside from the usual questions of 
relative cost and durability, the fact remains that 
under the present situation a wooden ship has a fair 
chance to get itself finished and to carry enough cargo 
practically to pay for itself before the steel vessel is 
ready to slide down the ways into the water. 

What the average senator thinks about that prop- 
osition is, however, sufficiently characterized by Bunker 
Bean’s famous observation—‘‘I can imagine nothing 
of less consequence.’’? In their grim determination 
to accomplish the necessary tasks the American people 
are not especially looking to Congress for leadership. 





Increasing Grazing Fees on National 
Forests Equitably Regulated 


While, of course, the main income from national for- 
ests is derived from the sale of timber for the manu- 
facture of lumber, the use of such forests for grazing 
is an important item. The sales of timber have always 
been intelligently based upon current market prices, 
which, of course, is good business practice and does not 
‘introduce an. element of unfair competition as against 
private timber owners. 

The fees for grazing, however, have stood the same 
for a long period until recently, altho the value of the 
range because of the increasing prices of feed has ma- 
terially advanced. The receipts for grazing on Indian, 
State, railroad and private lands naturally increase 
while the national forest fees remain stationary. 

In order to correct this the Forest Service promul- 


gated a regulated system of grazing providing for a 
graduated increase of the fees year by year. The eat- 
tlemen, however, at once organized a protest before 
the Department of Agriculture. The department after 
a hearing reduced the volume of the proposed inerease 
and declared that further increases should be made 
only after separate investigation in each forest. It is 
no more than fair that the stockman who is using na- 
tional forests should pay a fair price for the grazing 
privilege and one that will place him on an equality 
with those cattlemen who are using other ranges. The 
policy of the Forest Service has always been to favor 
the individual settler as against the large cattle owner, 
by permitting the grazing of ten heads of stock free. 
The remaining grazing capacity is apportioned first to 
actual settlers, according to their need, and then to the 
owners of larger herds. There is, of course, no criticism 
of this policy of favoring the permanent settler and, 
indeed, this is very praiseworthy, as all possible en- 
couragement should be given to agricultural extension. 
So also should the raising of meat be encouraged, but 
the low grazing fee has no effect whatever in this direc- 
tion inasmuch as the demand for the public grazing 
land is more than equal to the supply. 
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Lumbermen Argue for Consistent Roof- 
ing Regulation 


The argument presented on behalf of lumbermen of Kau 
Claire, Wis., before their City Council is of such interest 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Ifas reproduced it in full 
on page 43 of this issue. 

The position that these local lumbermen take in this 
argument is most admirable and well worthy of study in 
other cities where the same question may arise. They 
do not ask that the opportunity for the use of wooden 
roofs be left entirely open and unrestricted. They do not 
ask that the wooden roof—or « combustikle roof of any 
competitive sort—be permitted in parts of the city where 
conditions of congestion and exposure have progressed to 
the point to make them unsafe and undesirable. 

They do ask, however, that the question as to what 
degree of fire resistance a roof shall have in a given 
section of the city shall be scientifically determined in the 
light of experience records and that then that degree of 
fire resistance shall be scientifically prescribed so that 
no roofing will be permitted that does not measure up to 
it and no roofing will be that qualify 
under it. 


excluded can 

They specifically point out that methods are already 
practically available whereby the fire resistance of the 
shingle roof can be materially increased, Undoubtedly 
further progress in this direction will be made. Where 
only a moderate degree of fire resistance will be sufficient, 
as in the more open residence sections, the wooden roof 
should be recognized when protected by approved treat- 
ment. On the other hand, the composition roof, which 
many city ordinances permit where shingles are not per 
mitted, should be made to stand upon its own merits, and 
if, as has been determined to be the case with many 
brands of such roofings, they are really quite as combusti- 
ble as wooden shingles they also should be excluded along 
with the untreated shingle. 

This is the advanced position that the lumbermen of 
Kau Claire have taken. It is well entrenched and well 
fortified and in the present instance is well defended. 
It is a method of campaigning that has its offensive as 
well as its defensive strength and is in accord with the 
latest approved military tacties of lumber merchandising 
promotion. 





Any Increased Freight Rate on Lum- 
ber Should Be Based Equitably 


That the business interests of the country generally 
are agreed that there is a real necessity for the rail 
roads to have greater revenues admits of seareely a 
doubt. 

That there is strenuous objection to any fixed in- 
crease in freight rates on a percentage basis is equally 
certain, 

In order to prevent a greater spread between the 
delivered prices of different woods than now exists it 
will be necessary for the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission to exempt lumber from the proposed percentage 
increase and, if an increase on lumber freights is al 
lowed, to arrive at that increase in another way. 

A percentage increase would manifestly be unjust to 
woods that by reason of great distance from their 
markets have to pay a larger freight rate than other 
woods with which they come into competition. 

Then there is the question of shipment of old orders 
that were booked on the basis of present rates but have 
been held at producing points because of inability of 
the railroads to supply the necessary cars. Any ad- 
vance in lumber rates that may be allowed should be 
made effective only at a date far enough in the future 
to give shippers a reasonable time in which to move the 
lumber called for on their old orders. 

In the meantime, to help relieve the car-shortage as 
much as possible shippers should continue to load the 
cars to their maximum capacity, thus making two cars 
do the work for which three or four cars ordinarily 
are required. 





Government’s Shipbuilding Program Is 
Slowly Taking Form 


The Government’s shipbuilding program is progress- 
ing—slowly, to be sure, but surely—and soon from the 
chaos of divergent opinions and the cloud of unfounded 
rumors that have emanated from Washington will 
come a statement in concrete form of what actually 
will be done and what the lumber industry may ex- 
pect to be called upon to do in hastening to rapid 
completion the Government’s program for supplying 
ships with which to meet the urgent need. 

The lumber committee and the shipping board finally 
have worked out and agreed upon a schedule for stand- 
ardized ships to be constructed principally of south- 
ern yellow pine and this schedule is printed in full 
on page 36 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The lumber committee also has worked out and sub- 
mitted to the shipping board specifications for ships 
to be built of Douglas fir, but up to the time this paper 
went to press the board had not announced its final 
approval of these specifications and publication of them 
necessarily must be withheld. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the fir schedule will be agreed upon with- 
out delay and the way be cleared for the placing of 
contracts for Government ships in the South and on 
the West coast. These contracts will be placed as 


_ certain 


rapidly as labor conditions will permit, the number of 
wooden ships to be constructed being limited only by 
the ability of contractors to secure labor in sufficient 
numbers to assure delivery of the ships in the re- 
quired time. 

In the meantime, while the Government is delay- 
ing its final decision because of the tremendous amount 
of preliminary labor involved, shipyards—especially 
on the West -are in a measure marking time, 
ready to turn all their facilities to Government work, 
or if not needed for that to plunge actively into the 
building of vessels for private owners with orders for 
which they are flooded. In justice to them the de- 
cision of the Government should be made as promptly 
as possible in order that the work of building ships 
may proceed without interruption. 

While some wild estimates may have been made as 
to the amount of lumber that will be required by the 
Government in carrying out its shipbuilding plans, it is 
that a tremendous amount will be called for 
and every commercial wood will share more or less in 
the demand, and there should be no occasion for any 
jealousies between producers in different regions. All 
are equally interested in the successful outcome of the 
war, no section has a monopoly of the patriotism—and 
all feel the need of 


ocean tonnage, 


The Allies Call for Additional Aid 
From American Lumbermen 


Dispatches from Washington published in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN indicate that the lumber 
industry is being called upon to play an important part 
in the prosecution of the great world war in addition 
to supplying the immense quantities of material that 
are required for army, navy and merchant marine pur- 
poses. The British Government has asked the United 
States Forest Service to organize and send to France 
without delay a regiment of practical woodsmen, these 
to include axmen, tie cutters, sawyers, lumber jacks, 
saw filers, millwrights, portable sawmill men, teamsters, 
blacksmiths, cooks, motorcycle and motor truck oper- 
ators. 


coast 


a greatly increased supply of 





Trained foresters and expert lumbermen are to be in 
command of the regiment, which is to be used to repair 
the run-down railroads in France, cut and deliver mate- 
rial for trenches and bridges and, in fact, to play a most 
important part in bringing the great war to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

The Public Safety Committee, of 
which many prominent eastern lumbermen are members, 
has undertaken to supply the British Government with 
five complete forestry units, including men, portable 
mills, teams and everything necessary, these to be de- 
livered at shipside in Boston ready for transportation, 
which is to be furnished by Great Britain. 

The organization of this forestry regiment affords 
an opportunity for practical woodsmen and lumbermen 
who can be spared for that purpose to take an active 
part in the prosecution of the war and doubtless little 
trouble or delay will be experienced in recruiting the 
regiment to its full strength. 


Massachusetts 





There Is No Fireproof Building 
Material 


Since the Edison fire and the destruction sinee that time 
of sundry other alleged fireproof buildings the word 
‘*fireproof’’? has lost much of its popularity in fire pre- 
vention circles. The Committee on Nomenclature of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
the discontinuance of this word. 

This, of course, is nothing remarkably new, inasmuch 
as the International Fire Prevention Congress which met 
at London in 1903 made the same recommendation and 
suggested that the term ‘‘fire resistive’’ or ‘‘fire resist- 
ing’’ be substituted. The house organ of the fire proofing 
manufacturers, Construction, has, to a certain extent, 
seen the light. It has done away with the term ‘‘fire- 
proof’? and is now using the word ‘‘firesafe,’’ which, of 
course, is just as much of a misnomer as the older word. 
It, however, still maintains a department under the head- 
ing ‘‘The Fireproofing News.’ 

The National Fire Protection Association has shown 
some disposition to turn more of its attention to increased 
safety against fire in large properties and in congested 
districts. It has progressed beyond the point where it 
thought that all that was necessary to reduce the fire loss 
of the country was to do away with wooden shingles and 
with frame dwellings in the suburban districts or in the 
open residence sections. The solid engineering ability 
that is largely represented in that organization is begin- 
ning to make its influence felt and it is becoming less a 
propaganda of hysterical and sensational oratory and 
more an organization for the accomplishment of sub- 
stantial work, 

It will be strange if the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does 
not still find something to criticize in the activities of 
this important organization, but it is also glad to discover 
more and more features that are commendable and that 
have the enthusiastic support of lumbermen everywhere. 
The abolition of the word ‘‘fireproof’’ in its literature 
is certainly a step in the right direction, altho one that the 
advertising writers for various and sundry building mate- 
rials will probably be rather slow to accept. 


has recommended 


Lumbermen Are Adopting the Daylight 
Saving Plan 


In the news columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
its issue of May 12 mention was made of the fact that 
two prominent northern Jumber manufacturing concerns, 
the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., at Soperton, Wis., 
and the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., at Wabeno, Wis., had 
adopted the daylight saving plan, setting the clocks for- 
ward one hour, thus making possible for all the employees 
an extra hour of daylight at the close of the day’s 
work to devote to the cultivation of home gardens. In 
line with the action of these two mill concerns all the 
clocks in the two towns were set forward an hour and the 
daylight saving plan was put into effect without friction 
or disarrangement of business. 

As noted in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at its regular meeting 
held on May 12 decided by a practically unanimous vote 
to adopt the daylight saving plan, and this will go into 
effect at all of the mills in and around Memphis at mid 
night on May 31. This action of the Memphis manu- 
facturers will give to their employees an extra hour of 
daylight to devote to home gardening or helpful recrea- 
tion. 

The action taken by these lumber manufacturers in the 
North and in the South could well be followed by lumber- 
men generally thruout the country. That the daylight 
saving plan wherever it has been put into practice has 
proved so successful and has not disarranged or disturbed 
the existing business conditions is the best evidence that 
the practical way to effect daylight saving is to do as 
has been done in the instances cited—letting each indi- 
vidual or group of individuals act for themselves and not 
wait for any legislative action, municipal, State or 
national, 

The daylight saving movement as thus so successfully 
inaugurated will without doubt continue to grow and the 
entire United States soon may be enjoying an extra hour 
of daylight during the summer months that will add much 
to the physical welfare of the people. 





Lumbermen Should See That Their Com- 


munities’ Records Are Preserved 

At Eau Claire, Wis., William W. Bartlett, a building 
contractor, for years has been compiling for the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, for the local public 
library at Eau Claire, and for his personal collection 
historical data regarding the lumber and logging in- 
dustry of that section. Practically everything of that 
nature in the possession of the State historical body 
and certainly the lumber industry must surpass all 
others in importance in the early records of that State 

was supplied by Mr. Bartlett. The State collection 
includes three hundred of his views of lumbering opera- 
tions, business records and other material, among the 
recent additions being two record books of the middle 
40s. In addition Mr. Bartlett has compiled for the 
local press firsthand stories of the old time loggers of 
the region. 

The lumber industry is constantly changing in locale 
or character. In many communities this important 
chapter in the development of the town, in many in- 
stances not merely a development but the town’s actual 
creation, will be a closed book, as shrouded in mystery 
as the story of the Ptolemies, unless local lumbermen 
see to it that similar archives are preserved. One of 
the best inspirations of a community is its honorable 
history, and one of the chief duties of its citizens is to 
see that that history is handed down to future genera- 
tions. 

Not long ago a member of the editorial staff of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, speaking on community devel- 
opment in a town in New York State, found in the 
course of his visit that the town had a unique, interest- 
ing and inspiring history. Founded by a most eccentric 
pioneer, it had passed thru Indian massacres and early 
wars, and thru lumbering to agricultural and com- 
mercial importance. Whereupon the visitor asked the 
president of the local woman’s club the general topic 
of the club’s study that year. It was ‘‘The Karly 
History of China.’’ Had they ever studied the early 
history of the town? No; they never had. Was not its 
founder a remarkable character? Well, she didn’t 
know just who really started the town, and there had 
been no attempt at markers, nor records in the local 
library, altho the latter probably afforded plenty of 
information regarding the beginnings of the Chinese. 

The country now is passing thru and playing a part 
in the most significant period of the world’s history to 
oceur within a span of a thousand years—a period 
when, there is reason to believe, democracies will as- 
sume the ascendency and wars will cease. In every 
community men are going away to war voluntarily, 
others are being called to the colors, each day is an 
event. It is not surprising to learn that, at Eau Claire, 
Mr. Bartlett has been made chairman of the history 
committee of the County Defense Council, ‘‘to gather, 
preserve, index and make available to the public the 
activities of organizations and individuals of the 
county in the present war.’’? The future will wish to 
know who of the community served at home and 
abroad, and how. Eau Claire will be able to tell her 
children, just as she will be able to tell them her 1 
dustrial beginnings, the story of her lumbering. ; 

The time to record the history of the community 18 
now. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MARKET WANTED FOR WOOD ASHES 


We understand that wood ashes are easily salable, and 
if we could get in touch with consumers of these we would 
like to do so, as we could arrange to furnish several carloads 
from our various mills. 

If you know any concerns that are in the market for these 
would be pleased to have you favor us with this information, 
—Inquiry No 48. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana point. For the 
manufacture of potash, wood ashes will not stand trans- 
portation to any considerable distance, but their potash 
content is available for fertilizing purposes without fur- 
ther manipulation and nearby, farmers should be willing 
to pay a fair price for these ashes, based upon their pot- 
ash content. Just what that content is depends upon the 
kind of wood represented. Inasmuch as this inquiry 
comes from a cooperage institution, however, it is prob- 
able that the ashes produced in this cooperage plant are 
fairly rich im potash. 

A Government list of potash producers includes one ad- 
dress in the headquarters city of the inquirer. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed where its mills are lo- 
cated. Most of the present potash plants, however, are 
located in Michigan and Wisconsin, there being but one in 
Indiana, one in Ohio and two in Maine, outside of these 
States, according to the list of producers compiled by the 
Geological Survey.—EpiTor. | 


SYCAMORE POLES OFFERED 

I would like to find a market for several hundred syea 
more poles that will run 50 to 80 feet long and 12 to 18 inches 
at butt. These poles are very straight and carry their thick 
ness well. They would be very suitable for piling, if syea 
more is duravle enough for the purpose. If youscan suggest 
a market for them I will greatly appreciate the favor.——IN- 
quirny No, 98, 


| Replies to the above inquiry will be promptly for- 
warded, or the address of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. | 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


You have already extended several courtesies to us and I 
am, therefore, emboldened to ask another favor of you. 

Could you possibly procure for us a copy of the report of 
the United States Government committee appointed to in 
quire into the most suitable form of housing accommodation 
for its employees in the Panama Canal Zone? As we, even 
in this remote land, are up against the “substitute campaign” 
the report would be of great value to us, 

I would take this opportunity of telling you how we appre 
ciate your paper, and especially your extension of “Iloo-lloo 
ism” to us in this far away corner of the world. -Equatror 
Saw MiLus, Molo, British East Africa. 

{This question was referred to the Governor of the 
Panama Canal, and in reply the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has the following letter from Balboa Heights under date 
of April 14, written by W. P, Copeland, Acting Executive 
Secretary: 

Referring to your letter of March 14, addressed to The 
Panama Canal at Washington, and the reply of the Chief of 
Office, dated March 17, copies of which were forwarded to 
this office: 2 . 

As Major Brown has said, the subject of material for quar 
ters has not been discussed in the report of a committee or 
commission, Frame quarters were the rule thruout con 
struction days, both by the French companies and the Ameri 
cans. Lumber has been regarded as the most satisfactory 
material to combine protection and appearance for relatively 
temporary structures. Reinforced concrete or hollow con 
erete block construction has been adopted for the permanent 
buildings, such as railway stations, freight houses, store- 
houses, power plants, shops, substations, lock operating 
buildings, hospitals, schools, commissary stores, administra- 
tion buildings, hotels, and such quarters as are regarded as 
permanent structures. This has been the practice by the 
constructing forces of the Government, and thé principle has 
been adopted by the private organizations which have erected 
buildings in the Canal Zone, such as churches, steamship 
office buildings, the American Bible Society house ete. Con- 
crete is the rule for permanence when it can be afforded, 

A number of new quarters, including cottages and four- 
family houses and twelve-family apartments for native and 
West Indian employees, have been built of frame during the 
past year, and others are under construction. The reason 
for this is that the shifting of the points of greatest activity 
in connection with the approach of the completion and the 
beginning of operation of the Canal, and the strengthening 
of the Canal Zone garrison, caused the abandonment of the 
old towns of Gorgona, Bas, Obispo, Las Cascadas, Empire, 
Culebra, and Corozal for the use by the Canal employees and 
necessitated the construction of a great quantity of new 
quarters within 4 short time. These quarters will not all be 
needed permanently. It was advisable to build them of Jum- 
ber, for relatively cheap and rapid completion, with the idea 
in mind that by the time these quarters were to be replaced 
the Canal would be on its permanent operating basis. Enough 
concrete quarters have been constructed at Balboa for what 
was the estimated permanent force, and if it is found by the 
time the frame buildings now in use and being constructed 
are worn out that more concrete buildings are required for 
quarters for the operation force it is probable that they will 
be built to replace the frame buildings. 

As far as comfort in the climatic conditions is concerned, 
frame and concrete buildings are equally suitable for use as 
quarters. Some employees prefer the frame houses for a 
presumed greater safety from earthquakes, but this is a 
minor consideration which has never perceptibly affected the 
employees’ willingness to occupy the concrete quarters. 

The frame houses have cost as low as 25 percent as much 
as the concrete, apartment for apartment, but it is not prac- 
ticable to compare the varying types with absoluteness. No 
limit is set for the life of concrete houses; we figure on from 
ten to fifteen years for frame houses on the Isthmus. There 
are, however, quarters in use which were erected by the 
Panama Railroad Co. before the American occupation of the 
Zone, or by the second French company, which held sway on 
the Isthmus from 1889 to 1904, and some of these houses 
have now been in use twenty-five years. They are almost 
universally in need of replacement. It is estimated that by 
the end of ten years, as a rule, the expenditures for mainte- 
nance on frame buildings will have equalled the difference in 
The lumber which has been used for frame quarters has 


been principally yellow_pine and Douglas fir. Cypress is 
used largely for the trim in concrete buildings. 

If there is more specific information on this subject which 
you wish, plezse advise me. 

While this information is of interest as indicating what 
is being done in the comparative use of frame and con- 
crete, it appears to require the additional observation 
that in all probability these frame structures were not 
protected from the severe tropical climate either by preser- 
vative treatment of the material used or by keeping them 
thoroly painted.—EKpi1Tor. | 


TWO MEASUREMENT METHODS COMPARED 

We have had up with one of our customers the matter of 
furnishing him with a block of flitched ash, the lumber to 
be sawn plump 1% inches green. Customer will measure 
the stock in the center of each piece—that is, in the length 

and half of the stock will be measured from the wide side 
and the other half from the narrow side, 

Now, we wonder if you can give us any information as to 
how the measurement would compare to stock if sawn into 
lumber. We have figured it over and believe that the in 
crease in measurement would amount to about 15 pereent on 
logs running from 15 to 30 inches in diameter, as compared 
to cutting logs into edged lumber. 

If you can give us any information we would be very 
pleased to hear from you. 

[This inquiry comes from the Hast and presents a 
curious and somewhat complicated — problem. By 
‘*flitched?? ash the correspondent evidently means ash 
that is ‘‘sawn up alive,’’ to use the more common term; 
that is, lumber that is sawn thru and thru from bark to 
bark without first squaring the log. It is proposed to 
measure this lumber in the center of its length without 
edging it, measuring alternate pieces on the wide and on 
the narrow side of the board. 

The problem is in essence as to how wide the average 
board will be measured thus in the center as compared 
with the straight edged board that can be edged out of 
it, the latter, of course, being limited by the net width of 
the board on the narrow side at the top end. The dia 
gram herewith reproduced has been drawn to illustrate 
the matter. The taper in timber is usually taken to be 
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about one inch in each 8 feet or 2 inches in a 16-foot log, 
and the diagram represents a log of 18 inches diameter 
at the top end. The smaller circle represents the top 
end, the larger one the bottom end, and the medium circle 
the diameter of the log thru the middle. 

The diagram further represents the log as cut into 14- 
inch lumber with an allowance of 4% inch for band saw 
kerf. The vertical marks at the right on the interior side 
represent the edge of the squared board that can be ripped 
from each of these boards. The other series of marks 
represent the average diameter of the unedged board in 
the middle, according to the system of measurement above 
described. By taking the total of the inside measurement 
and of the outside measmement and dividing the latter 
by the former it will be found that the more liberal form 
of measurement is 24.5 percent larger for this particular 
log than the interior or net edged measurement, 

The difference between the diameter of the log in the 
middle, 19 inches, and its diameter at the small end, 18 
inches, is a difference of only 5% percent, but the dia- 
gram very clearly shows that this difference rapidly in 
creases toward the slab because of the fact that the cir- 
cumference of the log is more rapidly approached by the 
successive cuts toward the top of the log. The final board 
is only about half as wide in its interior measurement as 
in its average measurement thru the center, 

The difference between the two methods of measure- 
ment would be greater with smaller logs and less with logs 
of larger size, because the taper remains the same but 
becomes a greater percentage of the total diameter as the 
diameter is decreased.—HpD1Tor. | 





MACHINES FOR CROSS CUTTING LOGS 


Among the advertisers for machinery for sawmills and 
woods operations, do you know of any manufacturing a prac 
tical rig for the cutting of logs in the woods? We are inter- 
ested in. a machine which is practicable for woods work in 
southern timber. Such a machine should be handled by two 
or three men and should be very efficient.—-INqguiry No, 56. 


{The above is a very important inquiry. It comes 


from a source that could widely and rapidly intro- 
duce a practical machine of this sort. The inquirer 
has been supplied with information regarding one 
sawing device of western manufacture, to be driven 
by electricity, steam or compressed air by a direct 
connected piston. This is a combination machine that 
will both saw the tree down and afterward cross cut 
it into logs, and it is readily portable. There are 
probably other power cross cut saws manufactured 
that are adapted for woods work and if so the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be pleased to receive the information 
from the manufacturers. 

There are, of course, any number of hand power 
machines that are intended to replace the cross cut 
saw, but what is really wanted on this inquiry is un- 
doubtedly a machine that will adapt power to the 
purpose.—EbpITor. | 


WHERE DOES THE SALESMAN COME IN? 


As a constant reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN we have 
noticed a rivalry and a great deal of comment among the 
manufacturers relative to shipping large cars, and loading 
all cars to capacity. We certainly think this a grand move 
in the right direction, but we fail to see wherein the manu- 
facturers are offering any inducement to the salesman for 
his codperation. We understand salesmen are judged at the 
end of the year by the number of cars they have sold; the 
manufacturer, of course, figuring cost of sale on per thou- 
sand foot basis, but with the commission salesman or repre- 
sentative little or no coéperation is offered in the way of 
compensation for large cars or price obtained; in the major- 
ity_of cases being paid by the car, large or small. 

Our idea for the shipper to get the coiperation of the 
salesman whether commission or salaried is to hold out some 
inducement for this codperation, and would like to hear thru 
your columns as to what would be the best plan for all inter- 
ested. —J« I. Greety & Co., Omaha, Neb. 


[The above appears to be a useful and pertinent sug- 
gestion, and a salesman is recognized as having some 
little influence in the disposition of lumber. That is 
what he is being paid for. Why should not his influence 
be enlisted in the same practical way in behalf of 
heavier carloading by making a monetary inducement 
of some sort for this coéperation?—Ebrror. | 





THE WAY SOME PEOPLE WORK THE GAME 


I would like to see the following communication in your 
next week's paper, as it shows how some people work it so 
as to get cheap lumber. 

A party having a lumber yard less than a thousand miles 
from the village of Ingalls, Menominee County, Mich., was 
short of dry lumber last October and purchased two carloads 
from a lumber company at Trombly, Mich. The invoice is as 
follows: 25,335 feet No. 1 & 2 Common Hemlock and Bal- 
sam, $18 per M—$329.35 F. O. B. car Trombly Station. 

Several months passed without a remittance, Finally one 
of the partners of the lumber company received a check for 
$203.13 (with an invoice of the buyer’s manufacture) of the 
two cars of lumber. 

This invoice shows a shortage in the lumber of about 1,500 
feet. The No. 1 common was credited at $13 per M and 
called No. 2 common, The No. 2 common was called No. 8 
and credited at $9 per M. The freight on the two cars was 
charged back to the lumber company. At this price for lum- 
ber, which would be $8 per thousand feet f. 0. b. shipping 
point, we can hardly see where the profit comes in for the 
manufacturer, as the logs at that time were worth $10 per 
M and sawing and piling and loading must have cost at least 
$4 per thousand feet more. 

We will state that the balance of the lumber at the Trom- 
bly yard, of the same grades, has since been sold at from 
$16 to $22 per thousand. 

One of the partners of the Trombly Lumber Co. said that 
he could not understand why a lumber yard should be short 
of stock while the mills at Marinette and Menominee have 
millions of feet of lumber to sell; but I think that he can 
now explain how it is without asking any other dealer. 

| The device that is described in the above communiea- 
tion from a well known lumberman is an ancient, cheap 
and thoroly diseredited one. There always have been and 
always will be lumber purchasers who want the lumber but 
do not want to pay what it is worth. Such people ean 
make a great deal of trouble and annoyance until they 
are found out, and after that their power for either good 
or evil is largely curtailed.—Ep1Tor. | 


BOOKS ON COMMERCIAL WOODS 

Please ndvise if you know of a book on lumber, giving 
names, description and other data, and having colored photo 
graphs of different woods. 

|The inquirer has been sent a list of commercial woods 
publications that are carried for sale by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Of these only the ‘‘Tree Book,’’ by Julia 
Ki, Rogers, has colored plates, of which there are sixteen, 
but none of them is devoted to representations of wood 
structure in the natural color, all being illustrations of 
trees in their natural habitat or of flowers and leaves ete. 

Eprror. | 





PALM BEACH ALSO CONTENDS FOR THE PALM 

I note your “Hat's Off to Bradford, Pennsylvania,” 

Sit up and take notice! West Palm Beach, Fla., is on the 
map. We have always made charges for drayage here and 
find that it works out very satisfactorily. All our prices 
are f.o.b. our yard and are billed to the customer accord 
ingly with the cartage extra per load according to the dis 
tance. When necessary we make estimates for material de 
livered on the job but our “drayage” is always an extra item 
and not added to the price of the material. We send out 
comparatively few small loads of material, for all our cus 
tomers, knowing of the dray charge, order their material jn 
sufficient quantity to make a load at a time, thereby reducing 
the drayage charge to a minimum. We are situated right in 
the heart of the town; therefore we have quite a number of 
small deliveries to make in a radius of three or four blocks. 
For these deliveries we have a ‘“Push-cart Service’ and make 
a charge of 25 cents for delivery in that manner. 

We would thank you to mark us on your office map of the 
United States with a goldheaded pin, and when next winter 
you are sojourning at Palm Beach come across the lake and 
pay us a visit.—A. L. Srearns, Dade Lumber Co., West Palm 
Seach, Fla, 

|The lumber company in Colorado that started this in 
quiry by asking about charges for special delivery is get- 
ting considerable information, and a gold headed map 
tack now decorates the States Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
California and Florida. We have a suspicion also that 
we are to hear from a number of other points before the 
flow of contributions ceases. 

We are glad to have this letter and glad also to have 
the invitation; altho a lumber newspaper man’s mid 
winter vacation is confined to attendance at lumber con 
ventions.—EDI1Tor. | 

DBLP PPD DLP DD 

On parts of the Angeles national forest in California 
the packrats are so abundant that many of the young 
pines planted by the Forest Service have been killed or 
injured by the rodents, The damage seems to take place 
chiefly in the late summer and fall and is more extensive 
in dry than in wet seasons. It is thought that the rats 
tear off the tender bark of the trees to obtain moisture at 
times when water is scaree. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


There is no denying that conservatism in wholesale 
trade and guiet in retail business are becoming more 
marked, while, on the other hand, manufacturing activi- 
ties proceed with unabated vigor. This should not be 
taken as meaning that the volume of business is not 
large, for it is truly of phenomenal proportions, as 
shown by the size of the bank clearings for the week 
ended May 12, which were 34.8 percent greater than 
for the same week in 1916. The slowing up of business 
as noted by bank clearings is most evident in the New 
England States, and by the same measure business is 
better in the middle West than elsewhere. The slack- 
ening in business is probably attributable to two 
things: the uncertainty as to the details of war taxa- 
tion and the increasing cost of all commodities. Prices 
on practically all commodities hold very firm and ex- 
hibit an upward tendency, for out of 331 commodities 
* listed by Dun’s there were seventy advances and only 
fifteen declines. There is absolutely no reason for 
permanent slowing up in business, as the country never 
was in better financial shape and the chances are that 
as soon as the people become accustomed to being at 
war all lines will once more exhibit great activity. 
This is exactly what occurred in Canada. The Domin- 
ion was never more prosperous than at present. A 
number of the larger boards of trade prohibited dealing 
in wheat futures for an indefinite time and this is 
expected to curb harmful speculation. The coming of 
real spring weather has enabled the farmers to get to 
work in good shape and has been of much benefit to 
the crops, especially to winter wheat, the condition of 
which is much better than on the first of the month. 
Collections are fair and money plentiful; the investors 
take into account the possible effects of war legislation 
before making loans. 

* * * 

In general lumber conditions have remained about 
the same. Many of the manufacturers, especially in 
the South and on the north Pacific coast, remain out of 

the market despite the headway 


GENERAL that is being made in filling orders 
LUMBER on hand. This week the Govern- 
CONDITIONS ment announced the schedules for 


the wooden cargo vessels. Gener- 
ally speaking, softwoods will be used almost entirely 
and each ship will require about 1,380,000 feet. This 
does not take into account staging and lumber that 
will be used in the building operations but will not be 
incorporated in the vessels. Bids have to be made for 
an entire ship bill, as the Government will not con- 
sider proffers for separate items. The army and navy 
appropriation bill introduced in Congress this week 
totals $3,390,946,381 and apparently a good proportion 
of this will be expended for lumber. The bill as pro- 
posed calls for $405,000,000 ($750,000,000 authorized) 
for building merchantmen; $94,500,000 for army engi- 
neering operations; $47,603,314 for army barracks; 
$43,450,000 for airplanes and aviation and many other 
similar items. Of course the final bill may read very 
differently and certainly only a part of the sums ap- 
propriated will be expended for lumber, but the mag- 
nitude of the call from the Government is well shown. 
Preliminary returns from the larger American cities 
show that building permits for April made a slight 
gain over March, but a decline of approximately 10 
percent as compared with April, 1916. The largest 
losses were shown in the big cities; in fact, the April 
loss as compared with last year is mainly attributable 
to the showing of Greater New York, where the value 
of new permits fell from $14,786,078 to $8,036,709. In 
April this year permits in 100 cities totaled $77,283,900, 
as compared with $85,779,104 for April, 1916. Gener- 
ally speaking, the smaller cities show an increase in 
building activities as compared to last year. 

* * * 


Some relief was experienced from the car shortage 
during the week, this appearing principally in the 
South and in the Inland Empire. Hardwood shippers 

also received a better supply of cars, 
RAILROAD altho the demand is still far from 
SITUATION being filled. In the eastern part of 
the country embargoes have been 
replaced in a number of cases, and this of course is 
making it harder and harder to get shipments thru. 
Embargoes actually are a much more serious handicap 
in some sections than the car shortage. When it is 
possible to get a few cars the embargoes prevent ship- 
ment; when the embargoes are lifted temporarily no 
cars are to be obtained. This is particularly true of 
the Atlantic coast as far south as Florida. The belief 
seems to be general that the increase in the ear supply 
is not permanent, and this is probably the case. The 
railroads get a lot of empties started toward a lumber 
producing section and then give attention to other 
matters for a time. This results in waves of better- 
ment in the car supply, followed by periods in which 
it grows worse. 

* * oo 

The hardwood market continues to be very brisk, 
but price lists are unknown so far as many woods are 
concerned. A typical example of this is Broughton ’s 
May 1 list issued this week, no prices 
being quoted on the following woods: 
Ash, basswood, beech, birch, soft elm, 
rock elm, hard maple, soft maple and oak. The same 
condition prevails with a number of the southern hard- 
woods. Gum is in extremely good call and the sales 
have shown a marked increase this spring. The Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announces that 
sales of gum by its members for April totaled 34,356,413 
feet, as compared with 26,275,364 feet for March. This 
represents a gain in sales of 30 percent. The Govern- 
ment demand for hardwoods is expected more than to 
make up for any temporary slackening in-the demand 
from furniture factories and similar users of hardwood 
as a result of the present tendency to economize. Draw- 


HARDWOODS 


ing from the case of England, one is inclined to doubt 
extremely that the war will injure the furniture busi- 
ness, for after the shock of the first few weeks was over 
the entire trade has been rushed in manufacturing war 
furniture. The shortage of flat cars to transport logs 
is still felt in the South and the shortage of labor re- 
stricts production both south and north. Considerable 
hackmatack and oak is called for in the Government 
ship schedules for the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. 
” * * 


Our ally Great Britain has taken hold of the English 
lumber business in such shape that private firms are 
out of the market practically as regards both buying 
and selling. The stocks in England 
are large in volume but poorly bal- 
anced and there is a shortage of 
large and long timbers. The Gov- 
ernment is expected to be a heavy purchaser in this 
country before long.. When the many restrictions that 
are being placed on the export trade are taken into 
consideration the business is good. The prices 
paid on all of the coasts and for both  hard- 
woods and softwoods are excellent, but the scarcity 
of bottoms and the steady increase in ocean 
freight and war insurance rates restrict the orders placed. 


EXPORT 
DEMAND 


* * * 

The supply of cars in the South was better for the 
week that ended May 11 than since the first week in 
February, and the condition is doubly encouraging to 
shippers of southern yellow pine be- 


SOUTHERN cause the improvement in the car 
YELLOW _ situation has been growing for sev- 
PINE eral weeks. Reports up to Thursday 


of this week indicate that the im- 
provement is still in evidence and shippers are taking 
full advantage of the situation to get back orders filled. 
Despite an increase in the volume of shipments many 
of the mills are not in a position to accept new orders 
and as a consequence the volume of new orders booked 
was less than the shipments. The hesitancy to accept 
orders is partly also due to a desire to see what the 
Government requirements will be and to meet them be- 
fore taking orders from private customers that it may 
be impossible to fill. Stocks on hand are generally far 
below normal when orders are deducted and this is 
especially true of dimension in all grades. In some 
sections the mills are preparing to enlarge yard space 
so that more stock can be stored and the mills kept 
running despite the car shortage. Prices are very 
firm and a number of increases were noted in all the 
large consuming markets. For weeks the manufac- 
turers have been holding the production down as low 
as possible and for the last few weeks shipments have 
exceeded production; a very welcome situation, as it 
allows some of the mills to relieve partly the congestion 
that has been hampering yard operations. <A group 
of 150 mills report that for the week ended May 11 
orders booked were for 66,744,535 feet; shipments were 
98,725,835 feet; and production 88,848,000 feet. Nor- 
mal production for this group is estimated at 101,- 
700,000 feet. 

* * * 

The problem of getting cars thru to destination ab- 
sorbs more of the attention of purchasers and sellers 
of North Carolina pine than any other market factor, 

not even excepting price. The spe- 


NORTH cial lumber conference committee is 
CAROLINA expected to resume its activities at 
PINE Norfolk this week and some relief 


may be expected from this source. 
It is understood, however, that the volume of daily 
shipments that will be allowed by the committee will 
be smaller than before. Box manufacturers are ex- 
tremely good buyers just. now and are even purchasing 
some of the better grades, as it is impossible to obtain 
the lower grades in the required quantities. For ex- 
ample, a sale of 1,500,000 feet of No, 2 4/4 edge was 
made to a box manufacturer the first part of the week 
at $31 f. o. b. Norfolk. The cut still is restricted by 
the shortage of labor and there is no relief in sight 
from this situation. Few of the mills seem to be ac- 
tively soliciting business, as order files are as full as 
is desirable. There is a wide range in prices on the 
same grades as quoted by the different mills and this 
is taken to foreshadow an increase. 


* * * 


The demand for hemlock has not shown any slacken- 
ing and is especially insistent in the eastern part of the 


country. Buyers that once would take only No. 2 or 

merchantable are now taking No. 1 
HEMLOCK, in order to fill the demands of cus- 
SPRUCE tomers. It is nothing uncommon for 


a mill to obtain a premium where 
prompt delivery can be obtained. The demand con- 
tinues from the box trade as well as from the building 
trade. In common with manufacturers in other sec- 
tions, hemlock operators are making quotations subject 
to the ability to obtain cars. The demand for lumber 
in eastern Canada is growing steadily and as the prin- 
cipal species manufactured is spruce that wood is en- 
joying an excellent market. In the United States the 
mills are all well supplied with orders in the eastern 
part of the country and are unable to take care of 
the demand. A good deal of Canadian spruce is 
shipped in by rail and this, too, finds a ready market. 
In both the West and East the demand from box manu- 
facturers is excellent and many mills either have con- 
tracts with the Government for the stock suitable for 
airplane manufacture or find no difficulty in making a 
sale once sizable lots of stock have been accumulated. 
The market for spruce for wood pulp continues to be 
very active and the price paid is so attractive that 
many loggers prefer to take it rather than to Sell their 
logs to the sawmills. 


_As is to be expected, the demand for white pine con- 
tinues unabated. In fact, the volume of inquiries is 
increasing steadily and prices are firm with a rising 

tendency. Many of the eastern con- 


WHITE suming territories are almost bare of 
PINE, white pine now as a result of the car 
CYPRESS 


shortage and the embargoes, the twin 
evils that are having such a serious 
effect upon the lumber business. A small amount of 
white pine is called for in the specifications of the 
Government ships to be built on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, but this amount is so small that it will not have 
any effect upon the market. Demand for cypress con- 
tinues good and would absorb much more of this wood 
than the manufacturers have for sale. Some of the 
mills that have been out of the market for some weeks 
have now reduced order files sufficiently and so increased 
the stocks that they are again accepting business, a con- 
dition especially noticeable in the Kansas City district. 
7 * * & 

Each week sees a better record of production in the 
western pines country, and as the spring weather is 
rapidly drying stock that was held in the yards during 

the winter the mills are getting into 
WESTERN better shape to accept orders. This 
PINES is reflected in the increasing volume 
of orders booked each week An- 
other encouraging feature is that the car supply shows 
some improvement. While labor is scarce and wages 
paid are unusually high so far the shortage has not had 
a serious effect, tho delaying operations in some dis- 
tricts. By the end of the month practically every mill 
in California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
that cut pine will be hard at work and if the demand 
for the pines manufactured in that section has any- 
thing to do with the production the cut this year will 
be a record one. The demand from eastern Montana, 
Nebraska and some of the other farming sections grows 
steadily. Kastern Montana especially is a very prom- 
ising market and one that is constantly growing. For 
the first three months of 1917 it consumed almost 33 
percent more than for the corresponding period of 1916 
—and 1916 was considered an unusually good year. A 
group of thirty-one mills report that for the week 
ended May 5 shipments were 22,195,049 feet, produc- 
tion 21,887,912 feet and orders 22,165,000 feet. It 
will be noted that all three were nearly the same and 
not far below normal production for this group. For 
the first time in several weeks the volume of orders 
booked showed a slight increase, while shipments and 
production showed a nice gain over the preceding week. 


* * * 


Practically no improvement in the ear situation was 
noted on the north Pacific coast and as a result the tak- 
ing of orders was very limited. Then, too, many of the 
Douglas fir mills have notified their 


DOUGLAS eastern representatives not to take 
FIR, any orders until the Government re- 
REDWOOD 


quirements are fully understood and 
supplied. The attitude is exactly the 
same as that of the mills cutting southern yellow pine. 
Production was large for the last week when the ear 
supply is considered. In fact, the cut was almost at 
normal capacity. Wages have been on the inerease 
all up and down the Coast and where mills do not make 
wage increases voluntarily demands for from 25 to 50 
cents a day are being made by employees. As a re- 
sult strikes have been called in several places and both 
cut and shipments have been curtailed to a certain 
extent as a result. Log prices continue firm and on 
certain grades and lengths have advanced lately. Con- 
sequently the market is very firm and a considerable 
advance has been made in the California list. Douglas 
fir is also being considered as a substitute for clear 
spruce and elm in airplane construction, several mills 
having been asked to bid on tentative schedules. Fir 
at San Francisco Bay points is firm at the new basis of 
$20. The car supply of the redwood mills has been 
partly cut off by the commandering of the cars by the 
Government and as a result it is harder to get cars 
thru to eastern destinations. The California demand is 
improving and the same is true of the export trade. 
Prices are firm and well maintained at the list issued 
the second week in May. 


* * * 


Ohanges in the price of red cedar shingles are very 
frequent, the fluctuations being largely governed by 
the car supply. In some markets the price varies from 
10 to 15 cents a week; some weeks 


SHINGLES, it goes up, some weeks it goes down. 
LATH, The market is generally active and 
CEDAR there are few consuming sections in 
PRODUCTS which more shingles would not meet 


with ready sale. The rising cost of 
production and of cedar logs is having stiffening effects 
upon the market. Cypress shingles are still scarce and 
in much smaller supply than the demand ealls for. 
Many are shipped out in mixed cars and this tends to 
keep the stocks at mill points broken. White cedar 
shingles sell on sight and the prices paid are much 
better than those obtainable a year ago. A small 
amount of white cedar will be used in the construction 
of the wooden merchant vessels to be built on the Gulf 
and Atlantic coasts. Pine shingles sell well and bring 
good prices. Lath are in great demand in almost all 
sections and sell well. A slackening up, however, in 
the demand for patent lath has been noted in some 
cities, probably due to the decrease in speculative 
building. Posts are in good demand from retail yards 
tho the end of the buying season approaches, The ordi- 
nary sizes of poles have a good call, but extra lengths 
are not in great demand. Pole demand is curtailed by 
the halting of some prospective construction work. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


American business appears to be going thru a period 
of hesitation similar to that experienced by Canada 
which marked the outbreak of the war in 1914, At that 
time the whole civilized world went thru a period of 
business unsettlement, which in most countries disap- 
peared within a few months. The shock of war dislo- 
cated the world’s international exchange system to such 
an extent that business was seriously interfered with. 
Foreign trade came almost to a standstill until the Eng- 
lish and French navies had cleared the seas of the Ger- 
man and Austrian raiders. Once the seas were opened 
to international commerce again, business began to be 
more nearly normal, and then came the period of pros- 
perity in the neutral countries and of great industrial 
activity all over the world that followed the placing 
of tremendous war orders, 

In Canada the shock of war had a more acute effect 
on the business situation than it did in the United States 
and other neutral countries for the reason that Canada 
as a colony was called upon not only to readjust to 
war conditions but to supply a large quota of men and 
to contribute liberally in the way of taxes and thru the 
floatation of loans to help the mother country. Prob- 
ably the same condition prevailed in Australia, 

Necessarily, this uncertainty regarding the effects of 
war on the Dominion not only caused business to hesi- 
tate but checked practically all enterprise excepting that 
of whipping the military forces into shape. It meant a 
general readjustment in business lines. New men had 
to be found and broken into the places vacated thru 
enlistments. In Canada the volunteer system was in 
force, consequently the very flower of the land, so far 
as men are concerned, went into the-military service 
of the British Empire. 

This situation more nearly compares with that now 
being experienced in this country than any other that 
has grown out of the war. It is exceedingly fortunate 
that the conscription method of raising our armies has 
been adopted. This is indicated by the character of the 
volunteers thus far in this country, for the men that 
have offered their services voluntarily are from that 
class as a rule which can least be spared in business and 
industrial activities of the country without serious dis- 
arrangement of our business affairs. The conscription 
scheme will draw from all classes equally, and while the 
volunteer forces now in the training camps will be needed 
as officers for future regiments the vacancies in the 
business world caused by the draft for military service 
will be of a character less vital to the conduct of busi- 
ness than if the more experienced were taken. 

Kngland in the early days of the war made a similar 
mistake with the result that many of those already at the 
front as a result of volunteering, such as skilled work- 


men, experienced directors of men in particular lines of 
trade and industry and men of wide business training, 
were sent back home to man the factories and to the 
work of supplying the munitions and other materials 
required by the fighting force. 

America is just beginning, in a measure, to realize the 
gigantic undertaking before her. Until now our entrance 
into the war had been regarded by most people simply 
as an incident rather than as a major event in the devel- 
opments of the European war. It is slowly being im- 
pressed on the American mind that this country is now 
confronted with one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
crises in its history. The Civil War threatened the dis- 
ruption of the Union and a curtailment of governmental 
influence, but this war has resolved itself into a des- 
perate struggle for the maintenance of democratic ideals 
and republican form of government and all that is em- 
braced therein in the way of political liberty. 

Few appreciate the desperate struggle that has taken 
place on European soil in the last thirty-five months. 
Certain it is that the great mass of people in this coun- 
try little realize to what extent this war has sapped the 
strength of Great Britain, France, Russia and Italy and 
the minor nations allied with them against the Central 
Powers. Germany and her allies, chiefly because they 
were bottled up, have been compelled to rely on their 
own resources, but owing to the long years of prepara- 
tion and the development of efficiency and military 
organization in Germany the Central Powers still show a 
power of resistance that is remarkable. It does not 
seem possible that they can withstand the terrible strug- 
gle and the privations much longer, yet when a country 
is compelled to rely on its own industries and is animated 
by a spirit of defense it can resist and maintain itself 
on its own credit system for a long period of time. 

America has become the world’s banner and store house 
in fact. The strength that the prosperity of the war 
order days added to our financial structure is now the 
most valuable asset that we have at our disposal in this 
war. England and France still have resources of inesti- 
mable value, but the obligations growing out of the war 
are so unprecedented that the human mind is unable to 
grasp them and hence it hesitates. It is essential, there- 
fore, that there be thrown in the balance at this time 
America’s credit and resources to the end that the war be 
brought to a termination that means a victory for the 
Allies. American business is slowly coming to realize 
this, yet so drastic is the plan of taxation that has been 
suggested that it has had a disturbing effect on the 
business mind. 

This in itself is not an indication of a lack of patriot- 
ism but of inability to see clearly a way to readjust to 
the new conditions. Kngland went thru exactly the same 


experience, as did Canada and the other colonies. Amer- 
ica has one advantage over England. The proceeds of 
the loan now being floated will be expended largely, if 
not entirely, within our own domain and such profits as 
accrue will go to strengthen our financial position. Hng- 
land’s unselfishness, if such it can be termed, is indi- 
cated by the fact that she is even now contributing lib- 
erally in the way of gold to prevent any disturbance in 
the American money market pending the floatation of 
this unprecedented loan, 

Few people comprehend what the first offering of the 
Liberty Loan really involves.. This installment of $2,000,- 
000,000 is equivalent to $20 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. This means that every indi- 
vidual must do his part in this national crisis and par- 
ticipate in that loan even tho it be to the extent of only 
one bond. Failure to float these loans necessarily will 
involve heavier taxation and more drastic methods of pro- 
curing funds for the Government, and this should be 
avoided if possible. 

It is obvious that a loan of $5,000,000,000 (which is 
the total amount of the Liberty Loan now authorized, 
altho only $2,000,000,000 is offered at present) can not 
be paid out of new savings. Necessarily there will be a 
considerable shifting of investments from older classes 
of securities to new Government bonds. This Liberty 
Loan is particularly acceptable to the wealthier classes 
because of its exemption from taxation. This lightens 
the load on those with large incomes but eliminates only 
that part of taxation that is levied by State, county and 
municipal governments, for the income from the interest 
on these bonds is still taxable by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As to the length of the war there is nothing on which 
to base more than a guess. There are too many ele- 
ments of uncertainty to make conjecture worth while. 
The unsettled condition in Russia, embracing uncer- 
tainty as to her future form of Government and her abil- 
ity to stand firm against Germany, is a feature of great 
moment. Should Germany gain access to Russia’s food 
production the war might be lengthened into years. 

Meantime, steps are being taken caleulated to stimu- 
late our own food production, and in cases where there 
is a national shortage to conserve existing stores of food- 
stuffs. The greatest two menaces in the business situ- 
ation at the moment are overconfidence regarding the 
subseription to the Liberfy Loan and the hysteria that 
is sweeping over the country growing out of the food 
shortage. People do not draw the line between real 
economy and hoarding. The latter if indulged in curtails 
business activity. Keonomy unwisely applied has the 
same effect. Waste should be curtailed, but business 
should be maintained along rational lines. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


All American aviation altitude records were broken when 
Capt. W. A. Robertson, jr., junior military aviator at the 
North Island training school, reached a height of about .16,- 
400 feet. Zero temperature prevailed about the 16,000 foot 
level, and the aviator suffered intensely. 

It is estimated that the two months of campaigning for 
1,000,000 gardens in the United States have turned the at- 
tention of more than 80,000,000 persons to the task of pro- 
ducing food. 

Chicago high school boys are working on farms in twenty- 
seven States and in Canada. 


American cotton consumption for April jumped 20,000 
bales ahead of April, 1916, 552,303 bales being consumed for 
the month, 

Joseph H. Choate, eminent lawyer and former ambassador 
to England, died at his home in New York City, May 14, at 
the age of 85. He was among the first advocates for pre- 
paredness in a defensive way for the United States, and was 
a leader in all movements for the amelioration of the suffer- 
ing victims of Belgium, France, Serbia and Poland. 


An unprecedented rise in the price of wheat and sensational 
dealing in “futures” on the Chicago Board of Trade were 
severely censured in Congress and Federal investigation is 
being made. Delegates from six cities are to meet in Chi- 
cago to decide upon what uniform action can be taken to 
abolish trading in “futures.” The Chicago board itself pro- 
hibited all trading in wheat futures for two days. Results 
of the investigation under way are already apparent in a 
= = $1 in the price of flour and 24 cents in the price of 
wheat. 


Washington 


The United States has taken its first steps toward pre- 
paring for the trade war that will follow the conflict with 
Germany. ‘The preliminary preparations for the commercial 
conflict will be in the hands of the Tariff Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission. The action of the United 
States in preparing for a vigorous “trade offensive’ at the 
end of the war is in line with similar action taken by all of 
the allied countries. 

It is reported that the administration will compel the cul- 
tivation or utilization of idle land thruout the country thru 
a scheme of heavy taxation for idle lands. It is pointed 
out that great tracts of lands are being held idle, in many 
cases for purely speculative purposes. “There are 700,000 
acres of Jand on projects for which reservoirs are built, 
ditches dug and water ready which have not yet been tilled. 
Chis area, if put into crops, would add $15,000,000 worth of 
food in a single year,” says Secretary Lane. 


FOREIGN 


The activities of the German propagandists in Spain have 
been so insistent and impertinent that they have produced 
a strong reaction on the part of the age people, in order 
to counteract the activities of Teutonic agents, who are try- 
ing to compel the Government to oppose the Allies. Such 
reaction has resulted in the organization of an association 
called the “Anti-Germanophile League.” Sixty branches of 
this league have been established thruout the country. 

At the inauguration of the new American-Japan Society 
in Tokio there was the greatest demonstration that has ever 
been seen of the friendliness which exists between the two 
great nations of the Pacific. Official representatives of both 
nations attended the inauguration. 

_. David Lloyd George, British prime minister, has out- 
lined the English government’s project for the settlement 
of the Irish home rule question ina letter to John Red- 
mond. The proposal provides for the introduction of a 


} bill for immediate application of the home rule act to 
/ Ueland, 
ster. 


but excluding the six counties of northeast 
As an alternative the proposal suggested a con- 





vention of Irishmen of all parties for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a scheme of Irish self-government. The Irish 
leader rejected the proposal for the proposed settlement 
of the matter, but accepted the proposal for the immediate 
calling of a convention to decide on a plan of government 


for Ireland. 
The War with Germany 


vote of 215 to 178 the House of Repre- 

after prolonged, heated debate, voted in 
favor of the restoration of the Senate amendment 
to permit Colonel Roosevelt to lead a division of 
volunteers to France. This amendment was carried by a 
large majority, but it is not certain that Roosevelt will lead 
his division under its terms, because the terms do not direct 
the President to accept the division; it merely authorizes 
him to do so. All the weight of the President's disinter- 
ested expert advice is against it. President Wilson is 
known to be against anything that savors of the volunteer 


By a 
sentatives, 


system.—The war-time tax schedule of the $1,800,000,- 
000 revenue bill from the House has been protested 
against considerably as being unjust, discriminatory 
and threatening the life of many industries’ by 
scores of witnesses before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


The postal increase on pertorate® is condemned as 
confiscatory.—A dispatch from Milan says that a secret dis- 
patch from the United States forced a truce between the 
members of the Russian provisional government and the com- 
mittee of workmen and soldiers, the two factors to the in- 
ternal dissension in Russia, and dealt with the conditions 
required by the American Government for the granting of a 
loan to Russia. The reading of this dispatch at a confer- 
ence of these two factions, after a prolonged demonstration 
by soldiers and workmen against the provisional government, 
it is said, decided the representatives of the workmen and 
soldiers’ committee to accept the views of the provisional 
government.—Leading American Socialists—among them 
Charles Edward Russell, a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to go to Russia—have cabled 
to German Socialists in attendance at the Socialistic Con- 
gress in session at Stockholm, saying in part: “There is 
only one way to bring the war to an early end: The Kaiser 
must go.’—From Washington comes word that the steadily 
increasing efficiency of the Allies in combating the submarine 
menace has brought a marked improvement in the situation. 
Official advices reveal that improved means of destruction 
have sunk a considerable number of U-boats. Not only have 
a large number of both German and Austrian submarines 
been lost, as well as their commanders, but official trade re- 
ports show that British imports increased nearly $45,000,000, 
grain, meat and non-dutiable food $55,000,000 and cotton 
$10,000,000 during April.—Last week thirteen Austrian sub- 
marines were sunk by Italian patrols. A loss of submarines 
was admitted by the German secretary of the navy in a 
speech before the Reichstag. 


Impressed by the need of more men on the firing line as 
revealed by Marshal Joffre and other members of the British 
and French war missions, President Wilson has decided to 
send American troops to the European firing line as soon as 
possible, perhaps in July. Regulars, militia and volunteers 
will be included. President Wilson has ordered that the 
regular army be increased by 118,000 men.—It is announced 
in Washington that 3,000,000 tons of shipping will be de- 
livered to the Government within the next eighteen months. 
—Capt. Henry J. Reilly, of the U. 8S, A., returning from 
Europe, says it is a great mistake to think that Germany is 
on the verge of a collapse, and that only the greatest effort 
on the part of the United States will bring relief to the cause 
of democracy.—The Senate on May 14 by a vote of 47 to 
37 reversed its stand on the prohibition of the use of grains 


and sugar in the manufacture of intoxicants, eliminating that 


prohibitory measure from the espionage bill. 


Vigorous action for the overthrow of the German secret 
service in America was begun by the Federal authorities 
on information they say has been furnished by the alleged 

of the spy system on the Pacific coast. The indi- 





WORLD FOR A- WEEK 


vidual, under arrest in Los Angeles, is said to have given 
the Government agents information which, it is believed, 
will result in the immediate arrest of virtually every 
German secret service operative in the United States.— 
Discussing the objects of the newly appointed commission 
for Russia in the light of most depressing official news 
yet received from Petrograd, the commissioners have 
been instructed to offer the aid of the American people to 
the Russian government to compass the defeat of Ger- 
many. They have been instructed not to play politics but 
to deal with whatever form of government in existence 
upon their arrival.—Much alarm is felt in Russia over the 
friendly overtures made by the German army to the Rus- 
sian soldiers and the Council of Russian Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s deputies has issued an appeal to the army de- 
claring that German imperialism is seeking to destroy rev- 
olutionary Russia and to enslave the Russian people. The 
appeal says that the only solution of the war must be a 
general peace among all nations by common agreement, 
and declares a separate peace impossible,—An American 
correspondent cables from Rotterdam that truth about the 
German food situation is beginning to reach there and 
that the reports are of such a character as to support the 
statement by Ambassador Gerard when he claimed that 
Germany could never be beaten by starvation. Reports 
from allied countries predicting the collapse of Germany 
from hunger have not only been weakly denied but subtly 
encouraged with a view of playing upon the sympathies 
of countries pitted aganist Germany.—Great Britain has 
received a third installment of $25,000,000 of the $100,- 
000,000 which the United States agreed to lend to meet 
British purchases in this country during May. It is under- 
stood Great Britain is purchasing supplies on behalf of 
Russia in this country. The United States on May 16 
made its first loan to Russia, 100,000,000 being placed 
to Russia’s credit, bringing the amount thus far advanced 
to the allies up to $625,000,000.—Disorganization amount- 
ing almost to anarchy is doing much to offset the good 
effect of evident reconciliation of the Russian provisional 
government and the council of workmen and soldiers, and 
a London report states that this belated reconciliation or 
a concentration of government is not likely to bring order 
from the present chaotic conditions for a considerable 
length of time. From Petrograd comes advice that all 
the effective political force of Russia stands for no sepa- 
rate peace and will not negotiate with official Germany. 
The same distinction is drawn between the German people 
and official Germany that was made by President Wilson 
in his war message.—May 16 dispatches from Petrograd 
advise that the provisional government and the radicals 
who have been hampering its activities have reached an 
agrement on practically all important points and fullest 
confidence and a ‘“‘plentitude of powers” have been voted 
to the government.—It is a generally accepted fact that 
one of the peace demands of the Allies is the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France, but in spite of this Ger- 
many is making a decision in regard to this Province in- 
volving a division of it between Bavaria and Prussia.— 
A unit of sixty-five nurses and 153 enlisted men forming 
base hospital No. 12 left for France May 17.—Instead of 
making a speech on peace as was predicted for some time, 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg appeared before the Ger- 
man Reichstag bluntly refusing to enter into a discussion 
on peace as demanded by the Conservatives and Social- 
ists of Germany, declaring time not ripe to talk of peace, 
but offering a peace ‘‘without sting’’ to Russia.—The 
German Socialist leader, Georg Ledebour, declared in the 
Reichstag that it was impossible for Germany to win a 
war of subjugation, and expressed the conviction that a 
revolution must happen in Germany as it had in Russia, 
and saying: ‘‘We must soon introduce a republic in Ger- 
many, and we shall propose that a constitution commit- 
tee take preparatory steps in that direction.’-—A squadron 
of American torpedo boat destroyers after an uneventful 
journey has reached England, and almost immediately 
after its arrival put to sea for the work before it. One 
American battleship engaged in a clash with a U-boat. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Statistics Show Gain for 
First Three Months This Year 








Secretary A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., has issued a 
report giving comparative statistics of cut and ship- 
ments for the first three months of 1916 and 1917 and 
also the total cut and shipments of western pine as 
reported by members of the association for the first 
three months of the last five years. The report, show- 
ing distribution of the product by States, is as follows: 















1916 - ———-1917 
Ve Cars leet 

Idaho 695 18,153,856 
Montana .......- 2,627 67,619,799 
DREMON ccccccsrenes 257 6,588,427 
Washington ..... 536 18,249,789 
North Dakota ... : 542 12,788,058 
South Dakota ....... 623 466 12,037,723 
See eer 944 768 19,447,786 
Wisconsin ...... - 486 472» §=11,611,363 
rer ier 863 864 21,884,847 
CO re = 78 5S1 15,179,851 
DEE cc ba tksae os > e 72 59 1,569,744 
Pn sees s 62s 00 579 563 14,156,177 
TT, i ln o's 0 bo 018 80 63 1,574,347 
SED on ov 00 00 000 374 242 6,052,633 
WHOMINE ..ccccceces 200 202 6,297,453 
EECGS a5 w 00-55 0.0.25 © 279 197 5,304,238 
Michigan .....ccseoe 129 201 5,162,833 
SIN 0h yo 6:40 0 .6:9.0 0°09 166 132 3,893,539 
TE, ce wc cesses Bd 39 1,050,96 
Atlantic coast States.. $20 445 11, 1: 
Other eastern States.. $12 203 5 3,83 
SS errr re 28 118 0 
TE. ob cw depos s 000.00 12 1 
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For March, 1917, the total cut reported, with twenty- 
one mills not operating, was 65,883,861 feet. Shipments 
for March were 88,703,343 feet, or 22,819,482 feet in 
excess of the total cut. In regard to prices prevailing 


der company will be utilized. The company has been 
raising cattle on the islands for several years for food to 
supply its timber-cutting crews in the fall and winter, 
but this is the first time that it has raised cattle for the 
market. ‘‘We expect to do a little bit to increase the 
food supply by this means,’’ said Fred J. Schroeder, 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 





CALIFORNIA PLANT IS RUNNING TO CAPACITY 


Lumber Department of Company Operated Extensively 
—Ajided by Natural Lumber Drying Facilities 








Hitt, Cau., May 14.—The plant of the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co. here began sawing March 26 and M. H. 
Grover, manager of the lumber department, expects the 
output to be about 28,000,000 feet this year, running 
days only. The big box factory is running to capacity, 
using all of the common lumber made by the sawmill and 
considerable brought in 
from outside sources, so 
that it is hoped to get out 
the maximum daily capac- 
ity of the factory or about 
25,000,000 feet this year. 
Operations are somewhat 
hampered by the high cost 
of labor, but so far Mr, 
Grover reports satisfactory 
progress is being made. 

Mr. Grover recently re- 
turned from a several 
weeks’ visit to eastern 
Jumber centers and found 
a very active market and 
no trouble in selling such 
stocks as he had on hand 
at full list prices. The 
market is stiffening right 
along, there having re- 
cently been an advance of 
$1 and, considering the fact that lumber is still the low- 
est priced manufactured commodity and is not in line 
with other building materials, Mr. Grover is of the opin- 
ion that California pine will advance further in the near 
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A VIEW OF TILT, CAL, AND THE PLANT OF THE FRUIT GROWERS SUPPLY CO. 


for the previous month six mills report prices in March 
normal and twenty-three above normal.. The volume of 
inquiries is given as normal by thirteen mills and above 
normal by seventeen, while one manufacturer reports 
inquiries below normal. 


SAYS THAT COUNTRY IS FINANCIALLY STRONG 


Houston, Tex., May 15.—John H. Kirby, president of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., returned to Houston Monday from 
Washington and said that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment of lumber as well as of all other products neces- 
sary in its war program would be furnished without 
difficulty by the industries of the country. Mr. Kirby 
especially stressed the point that there is no danger of 
financial panic or depression of business as a result of the 
present situation. He said: 

There is no occasion for any business hysteria. Conditions 
were never more healthy than they are at present. There 
never was a time when credit could be more readily mobilized 
and the required currency more promptly furnished than at 

resent. The currency legislation of the last few years 
as made this possible. There can not be such a thing as 
shortage of currency, which means there can not be any 
such thing as a financial panic. The American people never 
were more busy than at present and their energies never 
were more productive of substantial profit. 

It is every man’s duty to hit the ball, There is no occa- 
sion for any apprehension in so far as business progress 
and production are concerned. ‘The transportation lines are 
somewhat handicapped, which is something of a menace to 
distribution, but the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
no doubt give relief in that regard by increasing rates. 








LUMBER COMPANY HAS BEGUN TO RAISE CATTLE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 15.—Lumbermen may become 
cowpunchers and swing a lariat in place of an axe, for 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co. will raise cattle for the 
open market on its islands near Ashland. <A trainload 
of cattle consisting of 569 head recently arrived on the 
ranch from St. Paul. Eight more carloads are expected 
within a short time. The total number of heads to be 
fattened this summer is 830. The cattle will be taken 
to Stockton Island and Presque Isle, where they will be 
taken care of by cowpunchers from the western plains. 
These islands have been cut over; grass grows on them 
in luxuriant fashion, affording cheap, excellent feed. 

The cattle already on the ranch are beef cattle. Hogs 
also are raised for food for the camp crews, and a few 
additional ones will be fattened for the market. Event- 
ually other islands in the vicinity owned by the Schroe- 





future. He says there are practically no dry stocks of 
California pine to be had. 

The Fruit Growers Supply Co. has an excellent supply 
of timber running heavily to sugar pine and reached by 
its own logging railroad, extending out into the timber 
about 15 miles. The plant is located at Hilt, Cal., on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, just two miles south of the 
Oregon State line, and lies in a valley with excellent 
lumber drying conditions. 


SHIPS LARGE CARLOAD OF YELLOW PINE SHIPLAP 

TEXARKANA, AkK., May 14.—The shortage of car facil- 
ities has severely taxed the resourcefulness of lumber 
shippers, and in many instances large size shipments are 
being made to take the place of ordinary lumber ear- 
loads. A case in point is offered in the accompanying 
illustration of Pennsylvania Railroad ear No, 362100 
which was shipped recently from the Good Pine mill of 
William Buchanan, of this city. The shipment consisted 
of 55,100 feet of yellow pine shiplap No. 2, of which 
958 feet were of 1x10-inch, 16-foot; 8,630 feet 1x10-inch, 
12-foot; 16,112 feet 1x10-inch, 14-foot; 20,947 feet of 
1x10-inch, 16-foot; 4,770 feet 1x10-inch, 18-foot; and 
3,683 feet 1x10-inch, 20-foot. The total weight of this 
carload was 130,600 pounds. 














65 TONS OF YELLOW PINE SHIPLAP ABOARD 





“BUY-A-HOME WEEK” MAKES A GOOD START 


Lumbermen Are Co-operating With Real Estate Men 
in Boosting House Building Movement 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 14.—The ‘‘big push’’ of the 
Birmingham real estate and lumbermen started today 
with the ‘‘Buy-a-Home’’ week getting under way with 
excellent results for the first day. Hill Ferguson, chair- 
man of the national ‘‘Buy-a-Home’’ committee, said 
tonight that reports available from the various real estate 
offices showed excellent results for the first day. A dozen 
or more homes were sold and a large number of prospects 
lined up. 

The real estate exchange in codperation with the lum- 
bermen, is making a big thing of the ‘‘ Buy-a-Home’’ 
movement, which was originated by the local realtors. 
Bulletins were sent thruout the district to real estate 
men generally, extensive space is being used in the news- 
papers and even the old circus poster was resorted to. 

‘*Homes above all things should be most easily sold 
in war times,’’ says a bulletin sent real estate men, lum- 
bermen, builders and others in similar lines, ‘‘If every 
realtor will take this thing seriously and try to sell at 
least one home this week, the results will be a revelation 
to all.’’ 

A novel bulletin was issued by the Real Estate Ex- 
change today. It is written in the form of a letter from 
a ‘*Wise Man to His Son.’’? Among other things it says: 

After a while you will marry, 
will want a home. You will 
Don't be a renter, 


And when you get her you 
want a home of your own, 
A renter is a pauper. He begs the right 
to live on another man’s savings and another man’s land and 
he pays well for the privilege. The first serious act of your 
life should be to buy a home and pay for it-—-own it. Then 
you have a Juxury which is priceless. 





NEW YORK LUMBERMEN GO ON FISHING TRIP 


New York, May 15.—When a crowd of metropolitan 
Jumbermen starts out to cut the high cost of. living there 
is no telling what may happen. With orders coming along 
so fast and prices being so good as they are there was an 
excellent opportunity for stealing a few days from hard 
business cares and hiking off to the Adirondacks last 














TRAIN OF CALIFORNIA PINE LOGS 


week when James L. Jacobs, of the Santa Clara Lumber 
Co. invited a few of his friends to spend the week end 
with him at the Tupper Lake plant of the Santa Clara 
Lumber Co., well known spruce manufacturer. There 
are a number of good lumber fishermen in this town, but 
Mr. Jacobs wanted the company of experts only. There- 
fore he was very careful in selecting his list, which con- 
sisted of George M. Stevens, of the Stevens-Katon Co.; 
Arthur C, Crombie, of W. M. Crombie & Co.; George Gray, 
of A, Sherman Lumber Co:; T. H. Silver, of the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Misurance Co.; R. L. Sisson, of the A. 
Sherman Lumber Co.; W. C. Hull, of the Oval Wood 
Dish Co., and A. 8. Kittle, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

This party left New York on Thursday, well equipped 
to catch all the trout that were supposed to be running 
well in Tupper Lake, and members of the Lumber Trade 
Club had been warned to prepare for a big mess of fish 
on Monday when the campers were to return. 

The records do not show what happened on Sunday but 
it is claimed Stevens with one haul got sufficient fish to 
provide the company with food until they returned to 
New York. Guides were provided for all the fishermen 
and after the arms of the crowd had become tired from 
overwork, Joseph Gophey, superintendent of the Santa 
Clara mills, took the company thru the plant, mills and 
timberland and the parties returned on Monday much 
refreshed from their enjoyable trip as the guests of Mr. 
Jacobs. 


GEOGRAPHIC BOARD APPROVES “IRELAND” MOUNTAIN 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 14.—The United States Geo- 
graphic Board has approved the changing of the name 
of Bald Mountain, near Sumpter, Ore., to Ireland Moun- 
tain in commemoration of the late Henry Ireland, who 
for ten years was supervisor of the Whitman national 
forest on which the mountain is located. The change 
was recommended by the Oregon Geographic Board in 
recognition of the valuable work done by Supervisor 1Ire- 
land in the administration and development of thie 
Whitman national forest. 

Ireland Mountain is 8,330 feet high, and has a Forest 
Service lookout station on its summit. This is the sec- 
end natural feature of the North Pacific national forest 
district to be named after a prominent forester, Plum- 
mer Peak, just south of Mount Rainier, being the first, 
named in honor of Fred G. Plummer, who did much 
valuable geographic work in the Geological Survey and 
later, as chief of geography in the Forest Service. 
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INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER MANUFACTURERS READY 


Western Pine Men Agree to Furnish Government with 
Needed Supplies at Certain Fixed Prices 





[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 16.—Lumber manufacturers of 
the Inland Empire are ready to supply their proportion 
of lumber that the United States Government will need 
at whatever price may be fixed by the Federal officers. 
This information was telegraphed to Washington yester- 
day afternoon after a meeting of a committee of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which rep- 
resents fifty mill owners and an annual production of 
approximately one and a half billion feet of timber. 
Lumber from eastern Washington and Oregon, northern 
Idaho and western Montana will be used for the con- 
struction of barracks and any other buildings that the 
Government may need. 

The Western Pine manufacturers’ committee consists 
of B. H. Hornby, president of the Dover Lumber Co., 
of Dover, Idaho, and president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association; A. W. Laird, vice president 
and general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of 
Potiatch, Ida.; R. M. Hart, vice president and general 
manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida.; W. C. Lubrecht, general manager of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.’s lumber department, of Bonner, 
Mont.; J. F. Fennessy, general manager of the Libby 
Lumber Co., of Libby, Mont.; J. P. McGoldrick, presi- 
dent of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane; Thomas 
A. McCann, general manager of the Shevlin-Hixon Lum- 
ber Co., of Bend, Ore., and D. C. Kecles, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore. 

The committee will confer with Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals and any other representatives of the Govern- 
ment designated for the purpose. Upon learning the 
Inland Empire’s proportion of the nation’s lumber needs 
the committee of western pine manufacturers will appor- 
tion it among members of the association in proportion 
to the capacity of their mills and based upon other local 
conitions. ‘‘The question of price has not come up,’’ 








ENGINEERING STUDENTS LEARNING TO USE TIMBER 


said J. P. McGoldrick. ‘‘We have simply wired to Wash- 
ington that we are ready to supply what lumber the 
country will call upon us to furnish at whatever price 
may be fixed.’’ 


URGE ENACTMENT OF ESCH BILL 


New Or.EAns, LA., May 14.—Vigorous efforts are be- 
ing made in Washington by representatives of the South- 
ern Pine Association, among them being I, L. Sanford, 
to secure the immediate adoption of the Esch bill, which 
_has already passed the House. This bill amends sections 
1, 6 and 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and it 
would give to the Interstate Commerce Commission jur- 
isdiction over the car service rules and the distribution 
of equipment. The measure now goes to the Senate 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, and an 
effort will be made to have it substituted for the Pom- 
erene bill. If this is done several weeks’ time will be 
saved in getting the measure finally enacted into law. 
Lumbermen in this section are urging their respective 
senators to support the Esch bill and chambers of com- 
merce and other civic bodies are also giving their en- 
dorsement to the measure. 








COMMUNITY BOOSTS HOME BUILDING MOVEMENT 


DELAVAN, Inu., May 15.—The citizens and business men 
of this place are heartily in favor of the ‘‘Buy or Build 
a Home’’ movement and are being ably backed in a cam- 
paign by the Delavan Tri-County Times. <A recent issue 
of that progressive weekly was entitled ‘‘Special Home 
Builders’ Edition’’ and much space was devoted to fore- 
ing home the advantages of building and improving 
houses. Two full inside pages were devoted to a home 
building campaign and on these pages were displayed 
many advertisements from the local firms that deal in 
builders’ supplies. Prominent among the advertisements 
were those of the Wayne Bros. Lumber Co. of which C, K. 
Million is manager, and the W. N. Elmore Lumber Co. 
Both of these companies are doing all in their power to 
help in the building of homes as an aid to community 
development and both companies offer to prospective 
builders expert aid in solving building problems. On 
the front page of the Times and on the home builders’ 
pages appear a number of pithy arguments supporting the 





‘‘Buy or Build a Home’’ movement, of which the follow- 
ing are typical: 

The village band makes sweet music, but it isn’t in it with 
the carpenter. 

The way to get money out of land is to improve it. The 
way to get good out of this community is to deyelop it. 

The movement to “Buy or Build a Home’ is in its broadest 
sense worthy of the support of everyone interested in the 
future of this country. _Unless we go forward we must re- 
cede. There is no possibility of a town or community re- 
maining in a state of arrested development. It will either 
grow or decay. Join in the home building and make it grow. 

Incidentally the hearty support the movement is given 
by the Times shows how willingly and well the country 
papers will support the lumbermen in boosting-the im- 
provement and building of homes and community devel- 
opment, 


ENGINEERING CORPS INSTRUCTED IN USE OF TIMBER 


Embryo Soldiers Taught How to Use Wood in Military 
Operations 











Beprorp, MAss., May 15.—Some idea of the very prom- 
inent part lumber plays in modern warfare was afforded 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who Vis- 
ited the camp here of the sixty-five members of the en- 
gineering corps of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who are training under United States army offi- 
cers to go to France with the first engineering regiments 
sent abroad by this country. The students have been mak- 
ing week-end trips from Cambridge to the woodlands near 
here, where they demonstrate the remarkable possibilities 
in bridge building, road construction in swamps, dam 
erection, emergency fortification preparations and other 
military work with a few axes, some rope and the country 








DEMONSTRATING POSSIBILITIES OF PILE DRIVING 
UNDER WAR SERVICE CONDITIONS 


. 
timber practically their only supply equipment. Except 
for the gunfire and casualties, say the officers, the scene 
is similar to conditions encountered by the French armies 
now pressing back the German forces in the Argonne 
Forest. 

The last contingent of Tech student engineers pitched 
camp here late last Friday afternoon. Karly Saturday 
morning the real military lumbering started in earnest. 
By noon the next day the bridge building section, under 
Lieutenant Loring Wirt, had completed a 45-foot, overall, 
pile-bent bridge across a wide stream and had tested it 
out under a big automobile truck weighing three and one- 
half tons. About the same time the fortification sec- 
tion, under Lieutenant Longuard, had completed a 40- 
foot dam on the river, all of wood that had been growing 
trees along the bank a few hours before but now provided 
a barrier which would halt an army corps. The speed 
with which corduroy roads were laid thru the swamp 
was simply amazing. Later it is planned to take up bar- 
racks construction, quick and efficient building of trench 
shelters, rapid improvision of gun screen ete, 





EMPLOYEES CONTRIBUTE TO FLAG PURCHASE 


WeEstwoop, CaL., May 14.—Flag Raising Day was cele- 
brated here a week ago last Sunday with much success, 
practically the entire town taking part in the stirring 
proceedings. The 1,600 employees of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. of this place had contributed to a fund for the 
purchase of a large American silk flag, each of the em- 
ployees subscribing 10 cents, and the flag was raised with 
appropriate ceremonies on the box factory of the com- 
pany’s local plant. A procession formed by the West- 
wood band, the newly organized home guards, school girls 
bearing the national emblem, and citizens afoot and in 
automobiles, was started at the Kindergarten Hall. Then 
the march to the box factory of the Red River Lumber Co. 
was made. The ceremonies incident to the raising of the 
flag included an invocation, an oration and the singing 
of national songs. 





ADVISED TO SELL LUMBER BY THE PIECE 


Southwestern Retailers Urged to Do Business at Nor« 
mal Gait and to Lump the Price 


Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—Retailers should not price 
lumber by the thousand during the war shortage, accord- 
ing to the advice sent out this week to members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association from headquar- 
ters here. They are advised rather to lump bills or even 
to sell by the piece until normal conditions return. The 
advice represents the consensus expressed at the special 
meeting held last week and attended by 125 retailers in 
this territory. 

Secretary J. R. Moorehead’s letter says: 

It was the opinion of the majority that there would be no 
great fluctuation or fall in the wholesale price of lumber in 
the near future. It developed in the discussion that many 
dealers were selling their present stock on hand at less than 
they could replace it. It is not, as we understand it, the 
desire of the lumbermen to “make a killing” during these 
perilous times, but to go right along doing business, selling 
our stock at a fair profit above the present market, taking 
care of our trade as best we can. There was a difference of 
opinion as to whether or not the high prices would curtail 
building. Each dealer will soon discover this for himself. 
Much, of course, will depend upon crops and crop prospects. 
Don't price lumber by the thousand. Get hold of the bill 
and lump the price. Better price by the piece than by the 
thousand. 

Tell your customers, in order that their wants may be 
supplied, to give you advance notices of their requirements. 
Keep lumber and building material before the public. If the 
war continues good prices for crops will prevail and should 
help sell lumber. Lumber, altho higher than ever known, 
has advanced less thin anything the farmer has to buy or 
sell. Even postage stamps will soon be advanced 50 percent 
in order to help pay for the war. ‘ 

In conclusion, do not permit yourselves to be stampeded 
into buying something on speculation; at the same time buy 
as far ahead as possible in order to anticipate your wants. 
The Government up to this date has bought no lumber, but, 
as indicated above, probably will in the very near future 
buy sufficient lumber to build thirty army camps and 100 
wooden ships only, the effect of which, of course, would be 
to lessen the stock of No. 2 lumber at the mills, and to stiffen 
the market, but not necessarily make it Impossible for you 
to obtain lumber unless the car shortage should become acute 
to an extent not now realized, The uncertainty which pre- 
vails makes it impossible to forecast the future, but we have 











CUTTING POLES FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


given you the best analysis of the situation possible to date, 

The letter points out also that while the car situation 
may be somewhat improved by the Government regulation 
of the car supply there undoubtedly will be a very de- 
cided shortage thruout the year and so retailers were 
strongly advised not to: put off buying lumber to meet 
their demands but ‘‘should on the contrary, as far as pos- 
sible, anticipate their wants and buy as far ahead as con- 
ditions in their business would permit.’’ ‘The ill effects 
of a stampede to buy for speculation were at the same 
time emphasized. 

The estimates of the Government’s requirements, as set 
forth in the talks of M. B, Nelson, second vice-president 
and sales manager of, the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
L. C. Boyle, counsel for the Southern Pine Association, 
also were included in the letter. The immediate needs 
of the Government, according to those estimates, will be 
360,000,000 feet for cantonments consisting mostly of 
1x6- 8 and 1x12- 20 and 2x4- 8 and 2x12- 20, all No. 2 
grade. There also will be call for 125,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber for immediate use in ship building. 


OPO 


PROPOSES APPROPRIATION FOR TICK ERADICATION 


New OruEsns, LA., May 14.—In keeping with the 
resolutions that were adopted at the recent Cut-over Land 
Conference of the South, Secretary D. F. Houston, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has advised the South- 
ern Pine Association that he has asked of Congress an 
emergency appropriation for the elimination of the cattle 
tick in the South. On receipt of the communi¢ation con- 
taining this information, the Southern Pine Association 
addressed letters to all members of the House and Senate, 
from the tick-infested States, urging them to take steps 
to aid in the immediate enactment of the Houston meas- 
ure, The communication from Secretary Houston fol- 
lows in part: 

I amin receipt of your letter of April 24, enclosing a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Cut-Over Land Conference at 
its recent meeting held in New Orleans, relative to making 
tick eradication a war emergency measure in order that the 
work may be hastened to an early completion. In this con- 
nection the department appreciates the importance of eradi- 
cating cattle ticks and the development of the live stock in- 
dustry in the southern States where ticks exist, and with this 
object in view an emergency appropriation immediately avail- 
able is being requested. If this is favorably acted upon by 
Congress, it will enable the department to coijperate more 
adequately with the interested States and hasten the com- 
pletion of tick eradication work. 
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THE BUILDING OF WOODEN SHIPS GROWS HOURLY 


Texas Ports Have Big Projects Under Way — i ialiateai Take Advantage of Florida’s Resources in Raw Material— 
Oregon Yards Have Over a Score of Vessels Nearing Completion 


PROMINENT CONCERN TO ESTABLISH SHIP 
YARD 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 14.—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
of Kansas City has leased a tract of land from the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Co. at Port Arthur to estab- 
lish a shipyard. The site adjoins the timber booms and 
loading dock of the Long-Bell company and the space is 
sufficient for building two large vessels. The lease was 
signed May 11. 

. L. > toll export manager of the Long-Bell com- 
pany, will leave in a few days for Washington to tender 
the shipyard to the Government and it is expected two 
wooden ships will be built for the Government at a cost 
of approximately $200,000 each. But whether the Govern- 
ment contract is received or not, it is announced that the 
Long-Bell company will begin as soon as possible the con- 
struction of two vessels of about 2,000 tons capacity. 
Thes@, like all other boats now being built or planned to 
be built in this section, will be constructed entirely of 
longleaf yellow pine heart lumber. 

A separate company backed by the Long-Bell interests 
will operate the shipyard. This will be Port Arthur’s 
first shipyard and the city being located in the same 
county and only twenty miles from Beaumont, the in- 
dustry will materially benefit this city. 

The Kirby Lumber Co, is filling in the property on 
the west side of the Neches River, in the heart of Beau- 
mont’s business district, where a large shipyard will be 
established. A hydraulic dredge arrived here Friday 
and Saturday it began to pump sand from the bottom of 
the river. It will take about two weeks to fill in and 
grade the site and after that work will be begun at once of 
laying the foundations and keels for six wooden ships for 
the Kirby Lumber Co, A separate company headed by 
John Henry Kirby, B. F. Bonner and C, O, Yoakum will 
operate the yard, and Mr. Yoakum will have charge of 
the plant. As soon as the first six ships are completed six 
more will be built. During a recent visit to Beaumont 
Mr. Kirby said the shipyard will be a permanent institu- 
tion. The vessels to be built for the Kirby company will 
cost about $150,000 each. 

Of the three new shipyard: projects assured for Beau- 
mont, this is the first one to begin actual operations. 
Sites for the other two have been surveyed and will 
shortly be filled in and the foundation piling driven. 
These concerns, the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. and the 
McBridge & Law Shipbuilding Co., will construct thirteen 
wooden vessels for the United States Government to cost 
approximately $200,000 each. 





JACKSONVILLE A GREAT SHIP BUILDING 
CENTER 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 14.—By reason of its admir- 
able location, at the confluence of deep water and several 
great railway systems, and the immediate proximity to 
the vast oak and longleaf yellow pine resources of Flor- 
ida, Georgia and southeastern Alabama, Jacksonville is 
preéminently the logical ship building center of the great 
Southeast. Jacksonville has more ship building compa- 
nies in active operation, more'in process of formation and 
more in contemplation than any other point on the Gulf 
and. south Atlantic coasts. 

The effect of this new-born industry is being felt in a 
material way upon all branches of the city’s commerce, 
Land on both sides of the St. Johns River that-has not 
paid taxes for years has suddenly come into great demand. 
Original values have doubled, trebled and even quad 
rupled. Agents of ship building companies, established 
and contemplated, have searched closely in an endeavor 
to locate desirable ship building sites. The supply of 
labor, altho steadily augmented from all parts of the 
country, with Federal assistance, has not kept pace with 
the deniand, even at the attractive wages offered. This 
skilled and unskilled ship labor is spending its wages in 
the local stores and doing its bit toward the creation of a 
Great Jacksonville. Transportation companies are busy 
bringing ship yard machinery to this modern New Bed- 
ford and the sawmills for hundreds of miles around are 
busy cutting and shipping to Jacksonville the high priced, 
large dimension lumber that is required to build ships. 

Nature has been lavish in her gift of ship building 
timber to the Southeast. The longleaf yellow pine, oak 
and cypress so necessary to ship construction abound 
generously in Georgia, Florida and southeastern Ala- 
bama and in these States attain a high state of perfee- 
tion, Longleaf yellow pine in large dimensions is the 
basis of demand for ship stock and as this averages sizes 
of from 10x10 to 14x14 in average lengths of 28 feet, 
which brings something like $45 a thousand feet at the 
mill at this time,.it is smaH wonder that all of the mills 
that have this class of timber and are equipped to cut it 
are manufacturing this grade of lumber. Then there is 
an abundant demand for even larger dimensions, such as 
24x24 in lengths as long as 45 feet, which brings even a 
greater price. Florida is rich in timber ‘of this sort as 
well as live oak for bends, knuckles ete. The celebrated 
white oak of this State is well adapted to such important 
parts of a vessel as stems, rudder posts and stern posts. 

The first of the newly built Jacksonville schooners 
which will take to the water June 1 is being built at the 
ship yard of the Hillyer, Sperring, Dunn Co., a concern 
in which several lumbermen are interested. The schooner 
is 200 feet over all, with a beam of 36 feet and a depth 
of 15 feet. There are more than 400,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber in it alone, The three masts and spars will 
be of Oregon fir, for altho yellow pine is in every way as 
desirable, the builders state, it is now difficult to find 








trees, except in isolated locations, that will yield a mast 
95 feet long. In the same ship yard two ocean-going 
barges are being constructed alongside the schooner. 
These are 235 feet long with a beam of 40 feet and carry- 
ing three masts. The barges will carry 650,000 feet of 
Jumber each. The Hillyer, Sperring, Dunn Co. has in- 
quiries for more boats than it can build and as fast as 
new ground can be secured and ways installed more boats 
will be laid down. It is planned to keep as many as ten 
boats continuously building. The company will in all 
probability build boats for the Government as well. This 
ship yard is located in South Jacksonville on the St. 
Johns River. 

One of the first concerns to get into the ship building 
business here was the G. 8. Baxter Lumber Co., which 
leased a large ship yard site at the municipal docks on the 
St. Johns River and built a ship yard which includes a 
sizeable sawmill, ~ While some of the lumber is brought 
from the mills in the dimension in which it is to be used, 
the company also brings the logs to the ship yard and 
saws them into the desirable lengths. Three of the larg- 


est schooners ever built in the South are under construe- 
tion at this ship yard. 


The keels were laid down about 
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UNLOADING LIVE OAK SHIP TIMBER 


the first of the year and the vessels will be ready for 
launching in the early fall. These schooners will have a 
length over all of 223 feet, a beam of 41 feet 8 inches 
and a hold depth of 19 feet and 10 inches. This ship 
yard will be enlarged to permit the building of at least 
six vessels at one time. i 

The Gibbs Gas Engine Co. is equipping a ship yard 
of generous proportions in South Jacksonville upon which 
site a large covered house is being erected. This house 
will cover the ways in which five Government submarine 
chasers will be laid down at once. These chasers will be 
110 feet long and will carry engine power sufficient to 
propel the craft 14 knots an hour. It is estimated’ that 
these five boats will require about four months to com- 
plete, at which time another batch of five will immediately 
be laid down, 

The Cummer Lumber Co., which owns and operates a 
large sawmill on the outskirts of Jacksonville on the St. 
Johns River, has arranged to divert a part of this valu- 
able site to ship building purposes. It is planned to build 
from three to five cargo ships of the 3,000-ton type pre- 
scribed by the Government. 

McConnell, Dane & Murdock have organized a ship 
building company to build wooden ships. A contract has 
been secured from the Government for two submarine 
chasers and work will be started at once, it is stated by 
the company. 

The biggest ship yard in Jacksonville is that of the 
Merrill-Stevens Co. This is an old established yard and 
up to the present has been devoted entirely to building 
vessels of steel. Now, however, the company plans to en- 
large its yards and install equipment for building wooden 
ships as well. Six large vessels are being built at present. 

The Mason Forwarding Co., located near the munici- 
pal docks, has put in a ship yard equipment on its ad- 
mirable site and will at once lay down three steamers of 
the type prescribed by the Government for cargo carriers. 

No fewer than twelve new ship building companies 
are being organized under the laws of Florida to erect: 
ship yards in Jacksonville. 





CANADIAN WOODEN SHIP BUILDING IS 
REVIVED 

MONTREAL, QUE., May 15.—From one end of Canada 
to the other lumbermen are excited over the possibilities 
promised by the revival of wooden ship building in 
Canada. Already a number of new companies have been 
formed to construct ships, and a number of others are con- 
sidering the matter. A generation or two ago every har- 
bor in the Maritime Provinces was a ship building center, 
and Canadian built ships were to be seen in all parts of 
the world. The introduction of steel ship building killed 
off the Canadian wooden ship building industry, but the 
present demand for bottoms has revived it and perhaps 
will put it on a more permanent basis than at any other 
time in its history. The demand for all kinds of lumber 
following an active ship building campaign would almost 

revolutionize the lumber industry in the Dominion. 


TWENTY-THREE WOODEN VESSELS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 14.—Twenty-three wooden vessels 
are on the ways in the Columbia River district, which em- 
braces Portland and points on the Willamette and Colum- 
bia rivers. Of these a number are nearing completion, 
while two of them have advanced only to the keel laying 
st..se. The vessels on the ways are as follows: 


At the Knapp-Peninsula Shipbuilding Co.’s yard—Alpha, 
Norwegian motorship, for Bowman Bros., Bergen, Norway, 
launched Dec. 7, receiving finishing touches ; Beta, Norwegian 
motorship, for Bowman Bros., launched March 7, receiving 
finishing teuches ; keels laid for two vessels to be completed 
as soon as ,ossible. These are of about the same type as 
the above lis:ed, with capacity for carrying about 2,000,000 
feet of lumber each, 

At MeEKachern Shipbuilding Co.’s yard, Astoria—Astri, 
American motorship, for Kulver & Co., Christiania, Norway ; 
Margaret, American motorship, for A. O. Anderson & Co., 
launched March 8, receiving finishing touches ; Mary, Ameri- 
can motorship, for A. O, Anderson & Co.; May, American 
motorship, for A. O, Anderson & Co.; Pride of Astoria, Amer- 
ican motorship, for A, O, Anderson & Co.; unnamed, Ameri- 
can motorship, for A. O. Anderson & Co. The above vessels 
are of 1,288 tons net register and will carry about 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber each, 

At St. Helens Shipbuilding Co.’s yard, St. Helens—City of 
St. Helens, American motorship, for Charles R. McCormick 
& Co.; to load for Australia (lumber) as soon as ready for 
cargo; one fourmasted schooner, for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

At Columbia Engineering Works yard, Linnton—Chiqui- 
mola, American peewee for M, T. Snyder, New Orleans; 
Deria, American motorship, for M. T. Snyder, New Orleans; 
John X, Mears, American motorship, for M. C. Keith; Juana 
Castle, American motorship, for M. T. Snyder, New Orleans; 
Tempate, American motorship, for M. T. Snyder, New Or- 
leans; Warren P. Brown, American motorship, for M. ‘T. 
Snyder, New Orleans. 

; i Joseph Supple’s yard, Portland—Two 3,000-ton motor- 
ships. 

At Standifer-Clarkson Shipyards (Inc.), North Portland— 
One five-masted_ schooner for Libby, McNeil & Libby; two 
motorships, for Libby, McNeil & Libby. 

At Kern & Kiernan’s yard, Portland—One steam schooner. 


In addition to these yards, several are projected, with 
a view of handling Government contracts, should it be 
decided to build, as proposed, 1,000 wooden vessels in Pa- 
cific coast yards. 

As a result of the shipbuilding activity the sawmills 
are called upon to furnish in unusually large quantities, 
many to the length of 150 feet, timbers that but few but 
Columbia River mills can furnish. These timbers are 
quoted at about $40 a thousand, the logs running at about 
$23. 

The Tidewater Mill Co.’s sawmill at Florence, Ore., 
has been leased by J. Fred Larson and associates of Port- 
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land and a shipyard will be established alongside the mill. 
The first vessel to be constructed will be intended to 
carry to San Francisco and other markets such lumber 
as will not be needed for the shipyard. After that the 
company expects to build wooden vessels for the Govern- 
ment, as the company will submit bids. The mill will em- 
ploy 125 men and the shipyard about 80. The mill has 
been idle for several years and men will be engaged in a 
few days to renovate the plant. 





MAINE SHIP YARDS ARE BUSY 


Bangor, Mr., May 14.—Maine shipbuilders are con- 
structing vessels as fast as they can secure the mate- 
rials, which is not very fast. It is next to impossible to 
get southern pine, which is chiefly used as planking and 
ceiling, because of the great scarcity of carrying vessels 
even at freight rates more than double what was paid 
before the war. As high as $13.75 has lately been paid 
from Fernandina to New England ports, whereas $5.50 
formerly was considered a fair rate. Hardwood frames, 
either native or Virginia, are even harder to get. There 
is plenty of oak and other timber suitable for shipbuild- 
ing in the woods, just as there is plenty of coal in the 
ground, but the trouble is to get it out, the process being 
slow and laborious. If the shipbuilding crusade had been 
started last summer there would not today be space 
enough in Maine yards for the frames that would be go- 
ing up, but preparedness in this direction got a very late 
start, and the various theorists who fancied that all the 
stuff for a wooden sailing vessel could be ordered from 
a sawmill and delivered instantaneously are beginning 
to find out things. 

This year Maine may turn out forty or fifty fair to 
good-sized schooners, and next year this number might be 
trebled, opportunity meanwhile being afforded to get 
frames out of the woods and yellow pine from the South. 
Even were there no lack of materials there would be a 
great scarcity of ship carpenters, for this trade has been 
‘“going to the dogs’’ of late in Maine and young men 
have not been taking it up. Of the limited number of 
old timers yet remaining many have been hired to go to 
New York and other States, tempted by high wages. 

One of the finest little vessels of its class ever built at 
a Maine yard was launched at Rockland last Thursday 
from the yard of Francis Cobb & Co. This is the three- 
masted schooner Frank A. Morey, owned by its namesake, 
ex-Mayor Morey, ex-Congressman D. J. MeGillicuddy and 
others of Lewiston. It is of 481 tons net register, will 
carry about 850 tons deadweight, and is chartered for two 
trips with coal from Philadelphia to Gardiner, Me., at $6 
a ton. It has a hardwood bottom and shore spruce top 
frame, and hard pine planking and ceiling. Its gar- 
board strakes are 6x14 inches, bottom planking 4x14-inch 
to the turn of the bilge, and 4x6-inch from that to the 
deckline. Its main keelson is in three tiers, 13x13 inches 
each, with four sister keelsons, each 12x14 inches. The 
lower masts are of Oregon pine, 90 feet long, 24 inches 
diameter at the heel, and its topmasts of spruce are 49 
feet. 

A corporation known as the Sandy Point Shipbuilding 
Co. has purchased 1,000 feet of shore front at Sandy 
Point, at the head of Penobscot Bay, and will build there 
two vessels, 3,000 and 3,600 tons gross measurement, re- 
spectively, to be fitted with auxiliary power, if frames can 
be had; otherwise it will build several smaller craft, 
for which it is easier to get materials. 

Two four-masted schooners are in frame in the Cobb 
yard at Rockland, one for Captain Vane, of Baltimore, 
the other for Crowell & Thurlow, of Boston. 

A four-master is in frame in the Bean yard at Camden 
on an old contract, which called for six schooners, of 
which two have been launched. Nothing has been done 
as yet at Belfast or at Bangor, altho it is likely that as 
soon as the materials are in sight some contracts will be 
taken. It is understood that there is to be a revival of 
shipbuilding at Addison, and Milbridge will turn out its 
usual two or three schooners. By midsummer Maine will 
know how far it can go this season in furnishing new 
tonnage. It will be the best year the yards have known 
in twenty years, probably, and if the boom holds out, 
1918 should smash all records, 





SHIP BUILDING ACTIVITIES REVIVING LUMBER 
BUSINESS , 

JACKSON, Miss., May 14.—Building of wooden cargo 
vessels is bringing about a revival of the Jumber trade in 
south Mississippi, and mills that have been closed down 
since the early days of the European war are preparing to 
resume at once. Some larger mills are running extra 
shifts. 
yard will be extremely short, so that the ear shortage will 
not have the same harmful effect upon this new business 
that it has upon all other classes of Jumber trade. 

W. T. Stewart, vice president and general manager of 
the Gulf & Ship Island Railway, recently procured con- 
tracts for four of the wooden ships to be built for the 
United States Government as food ships, and the wharves 
and slips of the road at Gulfport will be converted into a 
shipyard at once, 


LUMBERMEN DISCUSS SHIP BUILDING 
CONTRACTS 

PORTLAND, OrE., May 14.—At the annual monthly 
dinner of Oregon lumber manufacturers held at the Ben- 
son Hotel Friday evening, W. D. B. Dodson, manager of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, reviewed the efforts 
made by that body to secure for Portland and the State 
a fair share of the proposed Government ship building 
contracts, 

Mr. Dodson stated that so far the chamber has not re- 
ceived official notice to the effect that contracts for 
wooden ships will be let, but it has been rumored about 
that some contracts have been placed. Mr. Dodson was 
of the opinion that a great many vessels will be built of 
wood very soon, 

It developed that considerable rivalry has been created 





In many instances the hauls from mill to ship-, 





between Seattle and Portland in connection with the ship 
building project, Seattle being accused of using every 
endeavor to have established there headquarters govern- 
ing all the ship building in the Pacific Northwest for the 
Government. 

Mr. Dodson also reviewed the Government’s activities 
in preparing for its shipbuilding program, stating that 
Theodore brent, vice chairman of the ship building board, 
who came out to investigate conditions, seemed thoroly 
impressed with the desirability of Douglas fir as a ship 
building material, and with the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers as available places for the work. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, reported on the army and navy 
orders, saying that the Government is in the market for 
600,000,000 feet of dimension material and has asked the 
north Coast manufacturers to quote figures on 200,000,000 
feet of stock now cut and in the yards, so that it can be 
delivered promptly. Bids, it was stated, had already been 
sent to Washington. The west Coast manufacturers have 
been assured, Mr. Brown said, that all the requirements 
for the territory west of Chicago are to be placed with 
Oregon, Washington and Tdaho mills. The lumber is to 
be used for construction of barracks and training camps 
for the new army, 

L. B. Smith, chairman of the Young Men’s Business 
committee, spoke on the need of adequate grain handling 
facilities of the port of Portland. 

A. i. Clark, attorney, presented the ‘‘build-a-home- 
first?’ campaign in interesting detail. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poulsen Lum- 
ber Co., urged public thrift and economy as well as in- 
dividual thrift. 

Traffic Manager MelIntyre, of the West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association, spoke on the proposed 15 percent 
freight rate increase, deploring the fact that but one hour 
and 30 minutes had been set aside for hearing of argu- 
ments on the lumber situation when the matter comes up 
at Washington, D, C. 





PURCHASES SITE FOR SHIP YARD 

MosiLe, ALA., May 14.—The shipbuilding activity con- 
tinues here and most of those mentioned in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN last week have begun work building their 
plants. Rolf Seeberg has closed an option and purchased 
outright a site of 430 acres on Dog River, which fronts 
3,000 feet on the river and extends west to the Louisville 
& Nashville and Mobile & Bay Shore railroads, giving 
ample transportation facilities both by water and rail. 
Mr. Seeberg says the plant he will erect on this site will 
give employment to 1,000 men. He will leave shortly for 
Kurope to interest foreign capital in his venture, Capt. 
Varian ©. Scott, who purchased a site here last week, has 
begun breaking ground for the necessary building, the 
construction of which he will soon begin, 
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TO BUILD WOODEN SHIPS FOR GOVERNMENT 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 14.—Interest in the outcome 
of the wooden ship building program of the Government 
is running high here, and there is some impatience as to 
the delay in seeuring more definite details. 

Capt. A. F. Pillsbury, a marine expert of this city, is 
due here, next week, with authority, it is supposed, to let 
contracts for building 350 wooden ships of a standard 
design. The ships will be finished in twelve months, as 
part of the United States’ program to defeat the German 
submarine blockade. The first lot laid down, however, 
may possibly be completed within six or seven months. 

Captain Pillsbury has been having conferences, in 
Washington, with Messrs. Denman and Goethals relative 
to the proposed wooden ship building program, It is 
understood Messrs. Goethals and Denman have already 
approved of a standard, or one design, for wooden motor 
ships and that Captain Pillsbury will bring back plans 
for such ships, he having already been named by Mr. Den- 
man as the shipping board’s Pacifie coast representative. 
It is thought here Captain Pillsbury is to be empowered 
to let contracts for the construction of 850 of these 
wooden ships on this Coast at a total eost of about $49,- 
000,000, 

While the report is not definitely confirmed, altho gen- 
erszly credited here, it is said John A. McGregor, of the 
Union Tron Works, Mayor James Rolph and other local 
parties, 1s a private syndicate, plan to get a contract to 
construct 100 wooden ships on the bay of San Francisco 
and at Eureka. .O. D. Travers, of Seattle, general man 
ager of the National Shipbuilding Co., who passed thru 
this city en route home from Washington, has proposed 
to Chairman Denman of the shipping board that his com- 
pany build 100 of the wooden ships, all to be completed 
within twelve months. Tlis offer is in addition to the 
bid, jointly made by ten other Seattle ship building con- 
cerns, to build 178 ships, deliveries to he made within 
one year. 
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SECURE CONTRACT FOR SIX SHIPS 


Houston, Trex., May 15.—The port of Houston has 
joined its sister ports of the Gulf coast in boosting the 
ship building industry of the South. Thru negotiations 
carried on by the industrial department of the Chamber 
of Commerce with the Federal Shipping Board, a con- 
tract has been secured by Horton & Torton for the 
construction of six wooden ships. The firm has received 
a letter from Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals announcing 
that the plans and specifications as well as the contract 
would be forwarded immediately. 

The vessels are to he built in Houston of Texas long- 
leaf, pine, will be 300 feet long, of about 3,000 gross 
tons. They will be equipped with steam propelling power 
and will cost for the hull complete about $150,000 and 
for the machinery about $140,000, making a total of 
$290,000. It is expected that work will proceed on the 
construction of all six vessels at once. It will require 
from 75 to 100 men a shift for each ship and three 
shifts will be operated daily working twenty-four hours. 
The Chamber of Commerce is now negotiating with sev- 
eral other concerns for from three to six ships each, 
Mayor J. J. Pastoriza, of Houston, is urging the 








lumbermen of this city to develop the ship building in- 
dustry here. He indicated that the city would provide 
some of its acreage on the ship channel for the purpose 
and called attention to the fact that Houston is the head- 
quarters of the lumber industry of the Southwest with 
all the lumber necessary at its very doors. 

The Seaboard Transporting & Shipping Co., of Gal- 
veston, was granted the right to lease from that city 
for a period of fifty years a portion of Pelican Island 
for the ednstruction of a ship building plant, dry docks 
and marine ways, last Saturday. The company expects 
to spend $1,000,000 in the next four years. Capt. T. J. 
Anderson, its consulting engineer, left this week for 
Washington to confer with Major General Goethals in 
connection with Government contracts for wooden ves- 
sels. The company has a number of boats which will be 
used to transport the necessary lumber to its plant. 





DEMAND IS KEEN FOR NAVAL DRAUGHTSMEN 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., May 15.—As one of the most im- 
portant of its special new ‘‘preparedness’’ courses the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has just an- 
nounced an emergency short course in naval architecture, 
This is in connection with the nation’s great ship build- 
ing program. There is a big demand on the part of the 
United States Government and by private ship builders 
for naval draughtsmen. Already the institute has placed 
the whole group of its students in this department in 
responsible ‘positions, there being no time for them to 
complete the course in regular schedule. It has now 
started an interim’ course in which about fifty students 
already have entered, spending ten hours a day in work 
which, added to the foundation that they already have, 
will qualify them as draughtsmen in ten weeks. Places 
are now waiting for all of these young men when they 
finish their special work, and many other applications 
for men have been sent to the institute by ship builders, 

The demand for such men is so keen from navy yards 
and shipyards that an additional emergency summer 
course in naval architecture is to start Monday, July 2, 
and end September 8. The course will be open to grad- 
vuates of the institute or of other technical colleges. 
Applicants must be versed in higher mathematics, in- 
cluding differential and integral calculus, and in applied 
mechanies and strength of materials, and should also 
have a general engineering training. 

Students taking the present emergency short course 
will be placed in active duty at ship yards on June 30, 
In view of the abnormal demand for wooden ships spe- 
cial attention is being given to lumber in these courses. 





RECRUITING ARMY OF SKILLED WOOD- 
WORKERS 

Boston, Mass., May 15.—Huge requisitions for lumber 
in connection with the country’s colossal wooden ship 
building projects are reflected in the aggressive cam- 
paign actively opened here to obtain an army of skilled 
woodworkers to construct the vessels along the Atlantic 
coast. The old Franklin schoolhouse on Washington 
Street, near Dover Street, has been turned over to the 
Federal authorities by the City of Boston, and yester- 
day it was opened as a new headquarters for the United 
States Free Employment Office, where will be recruited 
the shipwrights, house carpenters and other mechanics 
urgently required. They will be provided with jobs in 
various ship building plants along the Atlantic coast 
where the fleet of wooden ships are being built to run 
the German U-boat blockade. 

The New England Congressmen and postmasters also 
have been requested to secure the names of every avail- 
able man capable of filling some position in a wooden 
ship yard. : 

The Civil Service authorities are circularizing the 
newspapers with many requests for skilled workers, in- 
cluding many woodworkers wanted at once at arsenals, 
armories and navy yards, further indication of the pros- 
pective heavy inerease of Government lumber buying. 
Announcements published yesterday called for carpen- 
ters at the Watertown arsenal; woodworkers at the 
Springfield armory; ship fitters at the Charlestown navy 
yard; boat builders and ship fitters at the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) navy yards; shop and assistant outside super- 
intendents who have had at least five years actual ex- 
perience in shipbuilding at $6 a day and up; ship 
draughtsmen for repair work as well as new construction, 
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SHIP YARDS PREPARING FOR WORK 

GuL¥rport, Miss., May 14.—The three shipyards in 
Harrison County are getting in shape to begin work on 
wooden vessels for the Government. Sites are being 
cleared, ground leveled, material for foundations gath- 
ered together, railroad tracks built; in faet, all the 
preliminary work is being done while awaiting the com- 
pletion of the plans and specifications for the wooden 
cargo ships and the passage by Congress of the necessary 
appropriation measures. Representatives of the Federal 
Government have visited the three shipyards and have 
reported that seven of the 8,000-ton steamships could 
he handled at Guifport, four at Biloxi and two on Bayou 
Rernard, making a total of thirteen for the 
county. 

The Gulfport Ship Building Co. is, possibly, better 
prepared advantageously to handle Government orders 
for wooden vessels than any other shipyard on the Gulf 
coast. The company has plenty of room, twenty-two feet 
of water, is within a few miles of practically an inex- 
haustible supply of suitable hard- and softwood, has 
an adequate equipment of railroad trackage and hoisting 
apparatus, a sufficient number of experienced workmen 
to act as foremen for several hundred employees less 
familiar with ship building, and a large machine shop, 
while two privately-owned foundries and three machine 
shops, together with the large shops of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad Co., are located within a half-dozen 
blocks of the plant. The management of the company 
intends laying the keels of four of the 3,000-ton cargo 
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steamships as soon as the plans are received, and possi- 
bly may begin work on two or three more of the vessels 
when construction 6n the first lot is well under way. 
Two ocean-going vessels are now on the ways of the 
company—a three-masted schooner for J. W. Somer- 
ville and associates of this city, which will be ready to 
be launched in about thirty days, and a 1,400-ton oil 


barge for Madero & Sons, of Dutch West Indies, which 
will be launched the latter part of May. The company 
has contracts to build two large schooners for private 
individuals, which may be started within the next ninety 
days. 

The Biloxi Ship Building & Box Manufacturing Co., 
lately organized and incorporated, has secured an admira- 


ble site within the corporate limits of Biloxi, and will be 
ready to start work on two of the Government cargo 
steamships as soon as the Federal authorities complete 
the preliminary arrangements. This company owns its 
own sawmill and timber, while there are several machine 
shops located in Biloxi, also a sufficient supply of expe- 
rienced workmen, 
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PUBLISH SCHEDULE OF TIMBERS FOR WOODEN SHIPS. 


Defense Council Committee Gives Out Dimensions for Ships to Be Built of Southern Pine—Douglas Fir Schedules Not 
Completed—Prospective Bidders Advised Purchases Are to Be Made in Units of One Ship 
:, D. C., May 15.—The 


advisory commission, 
today made public the 





WASHINGTON 
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committee on Jum- 
Council of National De- 
schedule of timbers for 


[By OpELL] 
yellow pine will be only in complete units of one ship. A 
total of 1,381,792 feet, b. m., will be required for one 


pair the strength. Seasoning checks and sap stain shall not 
be considered defects. 


“Sizes under 9 inches on the largest dimension shall show 


two-thirds or more heart surface on one of the wide faces ; 
wooden ships to be constructed on the Atlantic and Gulf ship. The specifications which follow cover ‘‘ eastern con- _ ee — and A ie se _ ge geen ge shall show 
16 CS  akiad ‘mensions are given in the sche .  gstruetic Atlantic ; Holt ws Seana “Bhin.?? Who wo-thirds or more heart on both of the wide faces 1en 
coasts. Only het dimensions are given in the chedule struction, Atl intic and nif yellow pine ship. Nhe sticks are square, the face showing the most heart shall gov- 
The specifications of *“ dense merchantable yellow pine specifications, after numerous consultations with repre ern the inspection on sizes under 9 inches and the two faces 
are quoted from the Jan. 1, 1917, grading rules of the — sentatives of the 


Southern 
pared by Theodore EK. 
tect and engineer. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


May 19, 1917. 





Lumbermen 
have viewed the 
entry of women 
into the profes- 
sions and into 
other lines of 
business with 
never a_ thought 
of the possible 
invasion of the 
lumber industry 
by the fair sex, 
Somehow the 
lumber — business 
has always 
seemed strictly a 
man’s business; 
a business in 
which the prob- 
lems that have to be solved are those that can only 
be solved by men, But is this true? Several things have 
happened recently to make the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
seriously doubt this and to lend color to the belief that 
there is a very definite place for women in the lumber 
industry. 

Lumbermen generally have realized for some time that 
the salesmanship branch of the industry is in need of bet- 
terment and in the hope of helping this movement along 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN conducted a salesmanship con- 
test that ended Jan, 1 of this year for the best letters on 
salesmanship. Some of the letters were not printed until 
1917, however, but all were received before Jan. 1. Short 
ly after the conclusion of the contest six judges were ap- 
pointed, five of whom are prominent sales managers or 
lumbermen actively connected with the sale of lumber 
products and the sixth of whom was a representative of 
this paper. The contributions on salesmanship were 
carefully considered by all of the judges and the result 
was that the letter submitted by 8. M. Higgins, of Louis 
ville, Ky., entitled ‘‘ Qualifications for Successful Sales 
manship,’’? that-appeared on page 39 of the Dee. 9, 1916, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was awarded the first 
prize of $25. 

The editor, of course, then got right on the job and 
sent Mr. 8S. M. Higgins a wire of congratulations and in 
reply received the following letter: 





T. GORDON BONALLO, OWEN, WIS. 
Winner Second Prize 


Ih these days of car shortage ete. a telegram has almost be 
come synonymous with ill tidings, and when the Western 
Union boy brought your wire I said, “Well, what bad news 
have you now?’ llowever, instead of bad news it was the 
very best word that I have ever received and IT have not yet 
recovered from my surprise. It was better than an order 
for fifty cars of lumber. Please accept my sincerest thanks 
for thinking my letter worthy of the prize, 

(Signed) Sarna M. Hicains 

Get that? There sure was a surprise all around when 
Mr. 8. M. Higgins proved to be charming Miss Sara M. 
Higgins! But the tale is not yet told. The memory of 
the editor harked back to the winners of the Trade Ex 
tension contest announced in the Aug. 5, 1916, issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the winner of the first prize 
being Miss Harriet Henderson and the winner of the see 
ond prize Mrs, KE. H. Baldwin. Trade extension is an- 
other department of the lumber industry in which there 
is much room for development. And here are women 
winning the first prizes on both Trade Extension and 
Salesmanship contests, and the fact that they are women 
was not known until after the awarding of the prizes. 
Does not this point out that there is a very real place for 
women in the lumber industry and that if they can point 
out such excellent means of developing trade and inereas 
ing sales that it is well worth while for the lumbermen to 
study carefully how to interest women in the use of 
lumber and lumber products? 

But to return to the other winners in the Salesmanship 
Contest. This contest drew out an unusual number of 
contestants of a very high degree of merit. Men econ 
nected with every phase of the lumber industry had some 
thing to say upon the subject and it was one of the most 
successful contests ever conducted by the AMERICAN LuM 





THOMAS E. COALE, PHILADELPHIA IF, W. LEWIS, SPOKANE, WASH. 





BATTLE OF WITS WON BY A WOMAN 


Salesmanship Contest First Prize Goes to One of the Fair Sex — 





Twelve Other Awards Made 





BERMAN, The judges gave each contribution very careful 
consideration and they were selected so that all sections 
of the country were represented. The five lumbermen 
who acted as judges are: 

Thomas EK, Coale, of Philadelphia, Pa., president of the 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co, 

I’. W. Lewis, of Spokane, Wash., sales manager of the 
Blackwell & Panhandle Sales Office, handling stocks of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., and the Panhandle Lumber Co. 
(Ltd. ) 

A. G,. Wilson, of Rhinelander, Wis., sales manager of 
the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 

A. G. Wilson, of Rhinelander, Wis., sales manager of 
the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 

G. A. Townsend, of Bogalusa, La., sales manager of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. 

I’, C. Hooton of Saginaw, Mich., until recently sales 
manager of the Strable Lumber & Salt Co. 

The judges of course were unable to meet together in 
making the decisions but after carefully considering the 
contributions considered best by each judge the thirteen 
prizes offered by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were 
awarded as follows: 

First prize of $25 for the best letter to Miss 8. M. Hig- 
gins, of Louisville, Ky., for her letter ‘‘ Qualifications for 
Successful Salesmanship’’ which appeared on page 39 
of the Dec. 9, 1916, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Thinking that Miss Higgins’ experiences in the lumber 





SARA M. HIGGINS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Winner First Prize 


business and her connection with it might be of much in- 
terest to the lumbermen she was asked to give an outline 
of her experiences. Her reply written from Louisville, 
Ky., follows: 


Regarding my connection with the lumber business my first 
experience was with a wholesale concern here whose office | 
entered in 1904, Later, for five years, I was secretary of 
Fred G. Jones & Co., wholesale and retail lumber dealer here. 

My dream has always been, tho, to enter the field of 
salesmanship. The “road,” particularly, appealed to me as 
offering a very interesting way to make a very large amount 
of money so that when my two brothers and I organized the 
Higgins Lumber Co. in 1912 it seemed that my dream had 
come true and that at last I would be able to realize my 
wish to sell ‘‘on the road.” After many trips, while I have 
revised somewhat my opinion as to the very large amount of 
money, and while I have found that selling is not all “beer 
and skittles,” I still think lumber salesmanship is the great 
est = “as is” and would not willingly change it for 
any other, 


Second prize of $15 was awarded T. Gordon Bonallo, 
of Owen, Wis., for the letter ‘‘A Knowledge of Grades a 
Necessity’? that appeared on page 34 of the Aug. 19, 


A. G. WILSON, RHINELANDER, WIS. 


1916, issue. Mr. 
Bonallo’s contri- 
bution was a 
straight from the 
shoulder, clean 
cut statement of 
many of the es- 
sentials of suc- 
cessful salesman- 
ship that apply 
to both wholesale 
and retail selling 
of lumber, It was 
brief and to the 
point and carried 
with it the crisp 
business spirit 
that appeals so 
much to the busy 
men that are the leaders in the lumber industry. 

Third wrize of $10 was awarded A. P. Wallner, of Chi- 
cago, for his letter ‘‘Should Be Tactful and Well In- 
formed’’ that appeared on page 36 of the Sept. 23, 1916, 
issue. This article covers in a very comprehensive man- 
ner many of the fine points of salesmanship and deals 
with especial emphasis as to how the retail salesman may 
improve himself and at the same time benefit his company. 

The ten additional prizes of $5 each were awarded the 
following, whose names are arranged alphabetically and 
not in order of merit: 

M. L. Cooper, of Craig, Colo., for his letter ‘‘Salesman- 
ship an Offensive Movement’’ on page 40 of the Oct. 14, 
1916, issue; F. R. Dougall, of Detroit, Mich., for his 
letter ‘‘No Resistance—No Salesman’? on page 41 of the 
Oct. 21, 1916, issue; R. R. Fenska, of Munising, Mich., 
for his-letter ‘‘The Customer Is Always Right’’ on page 
44 of the Jan. 27, 1917, issue; Lester R. Lamb, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for his letter ‘‘ Knowledge of Stock, ‘Prices 
and Freight Rates Essential’’ on page 34 of the Sept. 30, 
1916, issue; A. Langenecker, of St. Louis, Mo., for his 
letter ‘‘ Necessary Qualifications of a Good Salesman’’ 
on page 41 of the Sept. 2, 1916, issue; Roy O. Martin, of 
Memphis, Tenn., for his letter ‘‘A Rare Privilege’’ on 
page 31 of the Sept. 16, 1916, issue; John T, McGowan, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., for his letter ‘‘Good, New Fashioned Pep 
Kssential’’ on page 36 of the Dec. 30, 1916, issue; Carroll 
P. Miller, of Albany, N. Y., for his letter ‘‘The Salesman 
Should Coéperate With His Customer’’ on page 36 of the 
Nov. 4, 1916, issue; J. C. Robinson, of Klmira, N. Y., for 
his letter ‘‘ Resolves Into Three Fundamentals’’ on page 
31 of the Sept. 16, 1916, issue; and.J. Stewart White, of 
Omaha, Neb., for his letter published in the July 22, 
1916, issue, page 47 advancing six precepts for lumber 
salesmanship. 

The number of contestants and their wide distribution 
thruout the country were a marked feature of: this con- 
test. Then, too, both the retail and the wholesale fields 
were covered in a very thoro manner. The winners in 
the contest are distributed over a very large portion of 
the country and a close reading of the letters reveals the 
fact that all place emphasis upon the warm human in- 
terest that binds together customer and salesman, This 
is especially well brought out in the letter awarded the 
first prize. Another point that is well worth remembering 
is that most of the contestants lay great stress upon be- 
lieving in the product being sold as an essential to suc- 
cessful salesmanship. All of the letters entered in the 
contest were of such an excellent character that it was 
very difficult to pick out the winners and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes that it were possible to award every 
one of the contestants a prize. As set forth before, the 
Salesmanship Contest was one of the most successful con- 
tests ever undertaken by this journal and not a single let- 
ter was received that is not well worth careful study. 





A. P. WALLNER, CHICAGO 
Winner Third Vrize 





In conclusion it is once more pointed out to lumbermen 
that women certainly do seem to have a place in the lum 
ber business and that their ideas are well worth seeking 
and following. 


G. A. TOWNSEND, BOGALUSA, L\. 
FOUR OF THE JUDGES WHO SELECTED THE WINNERS IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S SALESMANSHIP CONTEST 
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IMPROVED FARMING WILL BRING INCREASE IN PRODUCTION TO MEET EMERGENCY 


Preventable diseases of cereals and other farm crops are said to cost 
in losses each year from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. Ignorance and 
carelessness alone each year cause a reduction in the potato crop of 
from 25 to 50 percent. Failure to observe precautions of the most 
common kinds in the selection and testing of seeds undoubtedly 
imposes losses running into the billions. Failure to spray and utilize 
other methods of destroying injurious insects costs the American 
people millions of dollars each year. Rats and mice destroy grain and 
other foods in enormous quantities. And all these losses are factors 
in producing the food shortage, and the high cost of living. 

The most natural and the most obvious method of increasing output 
of farm products is to increase acreages; and it may be that increase in 
acreage of some crops, the cereals for example, are necessary and 
practicable. But undue increases in any single direction are likely 
to destroy the balance in agricultural production; white the adoption 
of scientific methods in the preparation of seed beds, in the selection 
and treatment of seeds, in the destruction of noxious insects and vermin 
involves no disturbance of established ratios of acreages. 

In the corn belt section of the North hundreds of thousands of 
acres of corn will be planted on land that bore corn in 1916; yet only 
in rare cases will any good farmer attempt to justify such a practice. 
Moreover, thousands of acres of land that bore small grain and were 
seeded down in 1916 will be planted to corn in 1917. That means an 
interruption of the established rotation as well as an extra burden upon 
the soil. 

We need more food now, in 1917; and because of that hard fact we 
are bound to take steps to provide more food. But we shall need more 
food each year hereafter, and tho we can for a few years, it may be, 
increase the acreage of food crops, we can not continue to do so 
indefinitely. Our best and only safe recourse is to improve methods 
rather than to increase acreages. 

Sound advice is contained in the statement issued by Secretary 
Houston, of the Department of Agriculture; urging farmers to reduce 
production wastes by testing seeds sufficiently in advance to insure 
against the planting of dead seeds; to treat with disinfecting dips all 
seeds subject to diseases that can be prevented; and to prepare espe- 
cially thoroly for planting those vitally important cereal crops and to 
care for them as may be necessary during the season. 

Most small grain is already sown and corn planting time will soon 
be here; so that time for seed testing is past. Only late potatoes re- 
main, perhaps, in the North to be treated for scab and other diseases. 
But special care can be taken in the preparation of seed beds and in the 
cultivation of crops, and prompt and regular spraying will greatly 
increase the average production of fruits as well as potatoes and some 
other crops. . 

It is not too late in most sections to provide soiling and forage crops 
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for cattle and hogs. Rape for hogs and some forms of legumes for cows 
and calves can be sown still, and can be so fed as to increase growth 
and milk production while lowering the cost of maintenance. Root 
crops for dairy cattle mean more work for the dairyman, but the im- 
mense production possible means an economy in acreage. 

Farmers and town people ought this year to raise more chickens 
and wherever practicable the latter should keep pigs and cows. Va- 
cant spaces not used for gardens can be used for pasture and for forage 
crops. Lots too large for kitchen gardens may be utilized to raise sur- 
pluses for sale or for feeding poultry and other food animals in winter. 
The waste from a good sized garden will, when combined with the 
unavoidable waste from the kitchen, go far toward feeding the pig and 
chickens ; tho of course care must be exercised in order that the health 
of the animals be not endangered or their thriftiness lessened. 

Drainage should be no longer delayed in sections where land is 
valuable, and where drained land would be available for cultivation. 
The good profits realized by farmers should find their way back in the 
form of improvements. Tile underdrainage, convenient and sanitary 
barns, hog houses, poultry houses; better farm houses and household 
conveniences and improved methods of sanitation are real economies 
that should not be overlooked. 

‘ence corners that have been neglected and allowed to grow weeds, 
patches that have become overgrown with brush, neglected refuse 
heaps and all other areas that can be should be cultivated this year. 
Every farmer who has such a place has intended some day to clean it 
up and bring it under cultivation. The time has come when he must 
subdue such areas. 

l‘armers ought this year to take more than usual care of the kitchen 
garden and truck patch. Their boys and girls should be interested in 
cultivating truck as well as in the more pretentious work of general 
farming. They can also be enlisted in the campaign for increased pro- 
duction by interesting them in pig and calf raising. An extra calf or 
two, a few more pigs on each farm raised by the boys and girls who are 
too small to do the heavy farm work, will produce funds and food for 
many thousands of people and will serve the double purpose of reduc- 
ing the cost of living and introducing the younger generations into the 
mysteries and profits of agriculture. 

School gardens also may be made to serve a good purpose, and it 
may be that the stimulus of patriotism this year will arouse communi- 
ties that have hitherto been indifferent to projects of this sort. If the 
danger of serious food shortage shall arouse patriotism, increase effi- 
ciency and promote economy, the nation will be strengthened in such 
a manner as to contribute as much to its effectiveness in the world war 
as will be contributed by its army and its navy. Economy and effi- 
ciency on the farms and in the homes make for efficiency and force at 
the battle front. 








By A recent trade Coquille, Ore., will secure a 10-acre 
tract for a city park. The old city hall was traded for the 
new tract, the transaction being the consummation of a 
deal that has been hanging fire nearly four years. 

* * * 


By A bill that reeently has passed both houses of the 
Oregon legislature about $40,000 will be made available 


EFFICIENT AGRICULTURE 


Prices have gone up with reference to farm labor 
and costs of producing food supplies have greatly 
increased. This makes it especially incumbent this 


THE JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) Board of Commerce has taken 
steps to organize a Junior Board of Commerce, the work 
of the proposed organization being a study of James- 
town’s industries and opportunities, civies, safety and co- 
operation with other board committees. The same organi- 
zation has formed the Jamestown Americanization League, 
which is an outgrowth of the Americanization Committee 














from State taxes for promoting Rose Festivals. This ree- 
ognition of the public service rendered by the festivals in- 
dicates a growing realization by the public that such civic 
demonstrations deserve government support, and need not 
be wholly financed thru private subscriptions as they usu- 
ally are. 

* * * 

THE MANVILLE (Wyo.) Industrial Club is considering 
the transforming of a school building into a hospital. 
Among the members of the committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the matter are a local lumberman—C, T. Brother- 
ton; a banker and a physician. When a local lumberman 
is prominent in movements in behalf of the public welfare 
his name will be among the first to occur to those who 
seek the aid or leadership of citizens in work of that 
nature. 

* * * 

J. H. H. More, district agricultural agent stationed 
at Aurora, Mo., has offered his aid in the movement to 
cultivate the vacant lots of Aurora, others having de- 
clared that Aurora may be thus made the ‘‘ Beauty Spot 
of the Ozarks.’’ The agent offers to meet the boys of the 
school as often as possible thruout the summer and to 
give what aid he can in connection with the work. 


* * * 


In AN address before the Portland (Ore.) Chamber of 
Commerce, Secretary Houston, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, said: ‘‘There are many things that commercial 
organizations and business men may well consider. Each 
urban community might well, in codperation with leaders 
in the surrounding districts, undertake a careful survey 
for the purposes of better production and better organi- 
zation. Business men and business organizations may 
help work out better wholesale and retail markets for 
farm products; farmers’ community buildings may be 
planned and established, and good roads radiating into the 
back country may be promoted to mutual advantage. 
Bankers in many parts of the country may be brought to 
see that by their wise use of credit will be determined 
the question whether or not the rural districts shall have 
a well-balanced, prosperous agriculture. ’? 





year that the farmer get the most out of his farm 
labor that is available. This means that he will 
probably not be able to cultivate more acres, for in- 
creased acreage Is not likely to obtain if the labor 
factor is reduced in volume, but he must cultivate 
better what he has. He has got to see to it this 
year as never before that the very best seed is used 
in the planting of his acres. 


Why is it that the corn fields of the members of 
the Experiment association, using the best pedi- 
greed seeds, yield three times the average of the 
United States? Nothing more or less than the fact 
that they are using better seed and better methods 
than the average; and therefore on the same area, 
with best type of pedigreed seed, higher yields are 
secured, which makes more profit for the owner. 


Not only must the farmer use the best seed, but 
he must control and eliminate disease. Do you 
know every year you are losing more thru the rav- 
ages of disease than you pay for Governmental 
purposes? Weeds cause a loss of millions of dollars 
every year. Tuberculosis of live stock takes $25,- 
000,000; plant disease over $100,000,000. All pos- 
sible efforts must be introduced this year, as never 
before, to Control and eradicate these diseases which 
deplete and lower crop returns or result in actual 
destruction of food values. 


Many farmers lose sight of the value of increased 
working capital as an adjunct of profitable farming. 
The farmer making the largest returns is the man 
who has the largest amount of operating or liquid 
capital which he can use for the purchase of live 
stock, building silos, introducing improved machin- 
ery and adding to his improvements. Here is where 
the farmer and the banker need to come together 
to talk over the problem, because in this question 
of securing temporary capital you have got to look 
to your banker to supply those funds. The banks 
of this State are full of money and are only too glad 
of the opportunity to loan for constructive purposes, 
in which something is done which will enable a 
more complete utilization of the land. This means 
silos, pure bred or better stock, and labor saving 
machinery. It means money for tilling so that we 
can improve our wet lands.—H. L. Russell, Dean 
Wisconsin Agricultural College. 








of the Board of Commerce, the members of the latter be- 
ing recognized as ex-officio members of the league. The 
underlying purposes of the league are to instil a desire to 
learn the English language, to assimilate customs and 
standards of living and in the shortest possible time, in 
the neweomer. 

* * * 

AT A BIG mass meeting held in the auditorium of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce building recently to cele- 
brate an increase in applications for naturalization, more 
than 2,000 aspirants for citizenship and their wives were 
present. The meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Americanization committee of the board and the 
room was specially decorated for the occasion. The 
Christmas decorations were in place, but in addition 
every available space was filled with American flags, and 
by an ingenious device one large flag on the stage was 
kept waving in the breeze, at the same time being bathed 
in a flood of light. Music was supplied by an orchestra 
recruited from the evening schools, as well as by singing 
societies from among the pupils of those schools. The 
meeting closed with the singing of ‘‘America’’ by the 
entire audience, standing. 


F. C. Gratwick, of White, Gratwick & Potter, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in response to an inquiry from the Secretary 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, gave the 
following as his reasons for becoming a member of that 
organization: ‘‘The principal reason for my being a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce is that in every city 
or community you have to have some means for getting 
concerted action. Individual action on public matters 
usually lacks weight enough to produce any results and 
the Chamber of Commerce is the logical body to effect 
this cumulative result. Furthermore, thru its committees 
there is an opportunity of concentrating along certain 
lines of action which you could not obtain without a 
central body to work thru.’’ Mr. Gratwick has here 
given the keynote of community building. Every com- 
munity must have a central organization, nonpartisan in 
character, that shall afford facilities for the promoting 
of movements designed to improve conditions in general. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








One of the specters that ride the sleep of the retailer 
is fire. We have our own ideas of the hazard of lumber 
when built into houses, but no sensible retailer has ever 
attempted to deny that wood is combustible. We know 
a wooden building will burn under certain circumstances 
just as we’re pretty sure that about any of the socalled 
fireproof buildings will go up in smoke if it gets a good 
chance. Lumber yards are particularly open to destruc- 
tion by fire, but there are a good many things that may 
be done to reduce the hazard. It is to the interest of the 
owner to take all these precautions whether he carries 
insurance or not. If he does carry insurance, as he should, 
the cost will be considerably reduced by taking measures 
to reduce the risk; and if he does not carry insurance he 
ought to be much more anxious to take all possible pre- 
cautions. 

The Mutual Lumber Insuring Companies have issued 
a book called ‘‘The Woodworker,’’ written by A. L. Artz, 
which deals with fire hazards and fire prevention. It is 
devoted mostly to the construction of saw and planing 
mills and the measures that may be taken to reduce the 
fire hazard in them, But a good many of the things 
said in this book can be applied directly to retail lumber 
yards. I am indebted for my copy of the book to the 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Boston. 

At the beginning of this discussion it may be interest- 
ing to look over the table made up by one company, cov- 
ering a period of seventeen years, of the causes of fires in 
lumber yards. It follows: 
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One of the large items in this list is that of incendiary. 
To this should be added the item that about 40 percent 
of the fires in yards occur when the yards are open for 
business and about 60 percent while they are closed. A 
good many fires listed as of unknown cause are un- 
doubtedly started by pepole who have no business in the 
yard, Sometimes these are started thru design, some- 
times thru accident. In either case the yard burns. One 
of the first precautions, it would seem, is a bum-proof 
fence and locks on the gates robust enough to keep out 
any amateur locksmith. Here is what ‘‘The Wood- 
worker’’ has to say about this subject: ‘‘Boys who want 
to see the fire department in action; thieves who want to 
get a crowd on which to act or to leave them free to steal 
elsewhere, or to conceal theft from the plant; drunken- 
ness, craziness, mischievousness and general cussedness 
are the causes of most of these fires. Three-fourths of the 
incendiary fires could be prevented. <A thoro enclosure 
around the yards, 10 feet high, tight in cities and closely 
settled parts, six-inch wire mesh topped with barb wire 
elsewhere, and locked gates are advisable. Sheds also 
should be locked. Signs, ‘Beware of the Dog,’ and a 
dog loose in the yard at nights, Sundays and holidays 
and locked up in business hours, are used by some and 
are highly recommended.’’ 


Fence Will Prevent Small Thefts 


Such a fence will prevent small thefts and will keep 
children from playing in the yard. A lumber yard is no 
place for little folks anyway. They muddy the piles and 
break boards and stand in danger of being hurt by falling 
piles. Lumber yards are often utilized for purposes other 
than moral. This is not only something of a fire hazard, 
but it also does nothing to make the place stand well with 
the community. From every standpoint the fence is 
advisable. Frequently a lumberman can make good use 
of a tight fence for neatly lettered advertising. Where a 
slatted fence is built there should be horizontal strips 
nailed on outside the slats to make it hard to tear them 
off. 

Probably the matter of heating may come next in order. 
Stoves are considered the most dangerous method. Of 
course they are more dangerous if used in a shop or mill 
than they are in an office. But even there they are none 




















“Robust enough to stand off any amateur locksmith” 


too safe. The average office is full of papers, and once a 
coal spills out and gets a start that office is due for a fire. 
If a stove is used it is recommended that it be set on 
some kind of fireproof shield that extends over the floor 
for three feet on all sides of the stove and that it be 
closed by a heavy iron fence 4 feet high and 3 feet distant. 
Where pipes extend thru walls they should be surrounded 
by a 6-inch soapstone or concrete ring rather than by a 
ventilated metal jacket. Dust is always a fire hazard, for 
a spark will usually cause it to ignite. Soot catching fire 
in a long stove pipe may make the pipe red-hot and cause 
a fire. If the stove is placed within three feet of wood- 
work the latter should be protected by iron placed so as 
to allow an inch-air space between the iron and the 
wood. Asbestos will not burn, but it is a good conductor 
of heat and is easily torn; hence it affords little protec- 
tion to woodwork. 

A furnace should be installed with the same care as a 
stove. The cold air box should be of metal. Steam pipes 
should not touch combustible material. In passing thru 
floors or partitions that are not hollow a hole two inches 
larger than the pipe should be cut and then closed with 
sheet iron. A hole the exact size of the pipe thru the 
sheet iron will keep the pipe from touching the floor or 
partition. It is dangerous to run steam pipes for any 
distance out of sight between floors or thru hollow par- 
titions. Mice and rats are as much alive to the comfort 
of steam heat as are humans, and consequently they have a 
weakness for building nests near them. These nests may 
be made of oily waste or other highly inflammable mate- 
rial. They collect dust. This is a source of much spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Some people think that steam pipes cannot start fires. 
Cases are known where steam pipes set fire to wood 300 
feet from the boiler. They may cause fires by chemical 
action. Iron rust excluded from air and heated becomes fine 
particles of metallic iron. These particles, if exposed to 
a draft of air, absorb oxygen so rapidly as to become red- 
hot. Then if the pipe is not properly insulated from 
wood a fire is likely to result. Sometimes when the water 
becomes low in the boiler superheated steam is produced 
that will be apt to fire wood that is touching the pipes. 
It is recommended that steam heating pipes be placed 
overhead. Experience seems to show that this is an 
effective system of heating and that it keeps the pipes 
from touching papers or shavings. In those places where 
it is necessary to protect pipes from inflammable mate- 
rial they may be covered with 85 percent magnesia, 1-inch 
thick. 

Pressure Feed Gasoline Lamps Dangerous 


Pressure feed gasoline lamps are considered exceedingly 
dangerous both to life and to property. Any gasoline 
lamp increases the insurance rate. Glass kerosene lamps 
are considered dangerous, and one Massachusetts fire mar- 
shal in one of his reports said that these lamps had 
caused so many fires and deaths that their manufacture 
and sale ought to be forbidden by law. Torches and 
candles are listed as dangerous. Gas jets should be im- 
movable. It is desirable that there be a valve outside at 
some place where the gas can be turned off in case of fire. 
This valve ought to be located far enough from buildings 
so that a person could reach it after fire had started and 
had made any or all the buildings untenable. The 
thought of blazing gas pouring from melted or broken 
pipes in a burning office does not make one sit com- 
fortably. 

‘“The Woodworker’’ says that of 1,000 fires caused 
from electricity about 40 percent were due to lightning 
or heavy trolley or power currents entering over telephone 
or signal light wires. Few wires of these kind are in- 
stalled without lightning arresters; but these do not al- 
ways work. Cases are on record where heavy currents 
did not cause the fuses to melt. So it is well to keep the 
currents out of the building entirely when not in use. 
A heavy charge running in during working hours might 
kindle a small fire that would be seen and extinguished. 
If the same thing happened at night or on Sundays or 
holidays the whole plant might be ready to fall in before 
the fire was discovered. An extra precaution is a stan- 
dard switch installed near the exit. Then if all the people 
who work in the office are impressed with the fact that 
the last man out is to break the circuit there will be little 
or no danger from that source. This is a measure of 
economy as well as a precaution against fire loss, for cur- 
rent leakage is avoided. Gas and electricity should not 
be used in the same room, for electric wires in contact 
with gas pipes have caused a good many bad fires. 

Yards and offices should be kept clean. There is 
everything in favor of cleanliness and nothing but the 
extra work against it. It is an insurance axiom that a 
dirty risk is a bad risk. Shavings and sawdust are fruit- 
ful sources of fires. They are said not to catch from spon- 
taneous combustion very often, but they furnish the start- 
ing material for a great number of fires. Cleanliness is 
an aid to business. It is a stock saver, for a clean yard 
is an orderly yard where the stuff is straight on the piles. 
A clean yard is seldom subject to the infection of dry rot 
and the other lumber contagions. Other things being 
equal it is less likely to burn. Certainly cleanliness is 
among the first of the lumber commandments. 

Varnishing and painting ought to be done in a separate 
building removed far enough from other buildings to 
make it fairly certain that a fire will not spread from the 
paint house to the rest of the yard or vice versa. Paint, 
oil or turpentine or naphtha in a building makes fire fight- 
ing nearly hopeless. Kerosene is recommended for hand 
washing in varnishing rooms. Kerosene does as well as 
naptha or benzine, is cheaper and not so dangerous. 

Smoking ought to be prohibited in the yard and shop. 
If signs are posted and the order enforced the insurance 
rate is lowered. The lowering of the insurance rate means 
that hard-headed insurance men have made up their 


minds that smoking increases the hazard. Sawdust in 
wooden cuspidors is a needless hazard. Fire frequently 
catches in the dust, smolders along without making much 
show of being on fire and eventually burns a hole thru 
the bottom of the box and the floor and begins to blaze 
in the space beneath the floor. ‘‘The Woodworker’? lists 
a number of fires from this cause. 

The following is what ‘‘The Woodworker’’ says about 
a garage on the premises: 

“‘For the ordinary woodworker and lumber yard where 
the owner’s car stands during the time he is in the office, 
a detached 1-story building of iron on a wooden skeleton 
with cement floor, without artificial heat or with an incan- 
descent lamp, is all that is needed, excepting the permit 
in the insurance policies. If it is desired to keep and care 
for a car on the premises, a brick building with a cement 
floor is preferred, heat to be steam or hot water, genera- 
tor to be in a cut-off room without an opening to the 
garage; light to be incandescent electricity, keyless vapor 
proof lights, portable cord, controlled by switch outside 
of the room. Gasoline should be kept in an underground 
tank with the outside pump, one raised self-closing metal 
waste can, pyrene fire extinguisher, faucet and hose, and 
a permit in insurance policies. ’’ 

This may not sound like a good policy to follow in ad- 
vertising wooden garages, but it must be remembered 
that this is the pronouncement of an insurance man who 
wants to make the best possible appearance of safety. 
Then, as has often been said in this department, we are 
ready to admit that for certain purposes wood is less de- 
sirable than some other kinds of building material, and a 
garage in a lumber yard is an unusual condition. 


Safeguard for Lumber Yards 


So far as the construction of lumber yards is con- 
cerned, aside from the things already mentioned, the in- 
surance experts have little to say. They take it for 
granted that most lumber sheds will be built of wood 
unless the yard is located inside the fire limits of a town. 
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“Congregating place for rats and Weary Willies” 


Local ordinances sometimes require the use of specified 
material for certain places. It is suggested, if a build- 
ing is long, that it be divided by parapet fire walls and 
fire doors so that if a fire starts at one end the wall will 
save the rest of the shed. It is also advised that so far 
as possible the yard be kept isolated. Not all lumber yard 
fires start inside the yard itself. Not infrequently a yard 
is lost from fire that started in an adjoining stable or 
shop. Undoubtedly the ideal arrangement is a yard on a 
piece of ground entirely surrounded by streets. There 
are a few yards located in this wise. But most of them 
have to share a block with other buildings. Perhaps one 
of the worst is an old livery stable that is left dirty and 
sagging. It is a congregating place for rats and Weary 
Willies. The latter are prone to smoke and the former 
to carry off matches. Where it is necessary to put a shed 
close to this kind of structure a high fire-wall is a mat- 
ter of safety, tho of course it is costly. These are things 
to be considered in picking out a location. An isolated 
yard that is fenced and kept clean and has its lighting 
and heating apparatus properly installed is well along 
the way to safety so far as construction goes. The addi- 
tion of a planing mill on the same grounds adds consid- 
erably to the problem. 

It may be well to mention only a couple of principles 
to be followed in mill construction, tho there are dozens 
of important safeguards to be taken. The first is in build- 
ing with slow-burning floors and the second in making the 
stack big enough with a spark chamber at the base of the 
stack. Slow-burning or mill-construction floors are made 
of 3-inch tongue and groove plank covered with hard- 
wood wearing floor. This floor is of timber and plank 
and no joists. Sometimes, instead of the 3-inch matched 
plank the floors are made of 2x4 or 2x6 planks laid on 
edge and spiked together. The extra amount of lumber 
is offset by the fact that a lower grade of material may be 
used. Heavy timber for support are considered better 
than those of iron or steel. Heavy timbers will burn to 
the depth of an inch or so and then burn slowly. The tim- 
bers will still be strong enough to bear the load of the 
building. But iron or steel after being exposed to intense 
heat will expand and twist and lose their strength. 

‘*The Woodworker,’’ in advising the use of a large 
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chimney, makes a comparison of the air moving thru 
the furnace and up the stack with water moving thru a 
hydrant. If the cap is taken off a pressure hydrant the 
water will be thrown eight or ten feet. If a hose is 
coupled and the water is forced thru a small nozzle it will 
be thrown ten times as far. One of the great dangers 
from a boiler furnace is the spark hazard. If the air 
that moves thru the furnace is forced to escape thru a 
small stack the effect is the same as if the water were 
forced thru the small nozzle. The passage is much more 
rapid. Sparks are due chiefly to too strong a draft. The 
rule given for determining the proper size for the stack 
is as follows: Square the diameter of the boiler flues, 
multiply by the number of flues and extract the square 
root. ‘Lhe result is the minimum safe diameter for the 
stack. ‘The spark chamber at the base of the stack checks 
the velocity of the smoke and allows the sparks to drop 
out of the line of the draft. They fall to the bottom of 
the chamber and burn harmlessly. The area of the cross 
section of the spark chamber should be at least four times 
the area of the cross section of the stack. If the boiler is 
of the socalled ‘‘locomotive’’ type this area should be 
nearly seven times as large as the area of the cross section 
of the stack, In other words, if the spark chamber is 
cylindrical its diameter should be twice the diameter of 
the stack for a tubular boiler and two and six-tenths times 
the diameter of the stack for a locomotive boiler. 

‘«The woodworker’’ begins its chapter on fire protec- 
tion with this statement: ‘‘This can never equal fire 
prevention, Half measures in the matter of fire protec- 
tion are a snare and a delusion, Anything but the best 
is simply a waste of money. It is futile to buy fire appli- 
ances and make no provision for their proper care. When 
needed they are needed badly.’’ 

The requirements in the way of city water works are 
said to be two double hydrants not smaller than 6-inches 
and located on a street main within 300 feet of the 
plant. The standard pressure is 75 pounds at the hydrant 
unless there is an ample number of steamers to furnish 
pressure. The hydrants may be located on an 8-inch 
dead end instead of a street main, If the plant is large 
or the dead end is a long one the pipes should be larger. 
A fire department in which the men give all their time 
to that department, and located within half a mile of the 
plant, is considered standard, A fire alarm box within 
500 feet is considered standard. 


Development of Fire Appliances 

The basis of private fire appliances is a bucket of 
water. Our ancestors who used to form bucket-brigades 
to the river or the mill pond were rather modern after 
all. I have heard more than one old fellow say the old 
bucket brigade was better than the first engines and 
other mechanical tackle that came into general use. To 
be sure the modern application is a little different. In- 
stead of seizing the milk pail when the fire bell rings as 
the old timers used to do, there are special fire pails pre- 
pared in advance for the modern fire fighter. These are 
round-bottomed metal pails, painted red. The bottom, 
shaped like half an orange, makes them useless for any- 
thing but fire fighting, for the good reason that if set 
down they promptly fall over. This makes them no temp- 
tation to the ordinary garden variety of sneak thief. A 
cask painted red and equipped with two of these pails 
placed at every 100 feet in a lumber yard is considered 
about right. 

A special solution is used in these casks. Water freezes 
in winter and gets foul and full of pond scum in summer. 
A 25 percent solution of chloride of calcium is recom- 
mended. ‘This solution, it is said, will not freeze, get 
foul, corrode or evaporate. ‘‘The Woodworker’’ says 
of this solution: ; 

‘‘Tt is imperative, if the full value of casks and pails 
is to be had, that they be filled with a chloride of calcium 
solution, whether plants are located North or South. The 
cost is so small that there is no excuse for not using this 
solution.’? i ; 

Three pounds to the gallon will prevent freezing until 
the temperature falls to 10 degrees below zero. It is 
best dissolved in hot water and then poured into the casks 
or pails provided for fire fighting. A wooden cask or 
pail must be painted or varnished on the inside to pre- 
vent the liquid from drying the wood and causing the re- 
ceptacle to fall to pieces. It has no effect on metal. ‘‘The 
Woodworker’’ adds this statement about the value of 
water in pails for fire fighting: : 

‘«Tt is generally recognized by firemen, insurance under- 
writers, inspectors and other experts that the simplest 
and most convenient appliance for fighting fires is the 
ordinary fire bucket when a supply of water from a cask 
or barrel is close at hand; and that with it more fires 
are put out while in the incipient stage than with any 
other fire fighting appliance.’’ 

Use of Chemical Extinguishers and Hose Desirable 


Chemical extinguishers and hose are also valuable. 
“‘The Woodworker’’ says it is allowable and perhaps de- 
sirable that hose, 3-gallon chemical extinguishers and 
pyrene extinguishers be installed instead of pails, pro- 
vided that half the fire appliances are red casks and pails. 
In a finishing room half a cask of dry sawdust and a 
long-handled shovel are recommended. And any place 
where six or less pails are called for a pyrene extinguisher 
may be substituted. This extinguisher will not freeze and 
is particularly valuable for putting out fires in motors. 
It is also valuable in finishing and dipping rooms and oil 
rooms. In the yard one 3-gallon chemical fire extinguisher 
may be used instead of three casks and six pails. These 
extinguishers will freeze in cold weather; so in the fall 
they should be collected in warm places such as the office, 
engine room, foreman’s office or other places where they 
will not be subjected to freezing temperature. All the 
men should have their attention called to them and 
should get used to thinking of the places where they are to 
be found. 

Other extinguishers are of value in certain special 
places. Automatic sprinklers have saved a good many 
buildings, and I have seen them installed in retail offices 
and warehouses as well as in planing mills. They put 
the water right where it is needed and within a very short 

















“You just told me to watch” 


time after it is needed. Some, installed in cold rooms 
or buildings, carry an air cushion in the pipes until one 
of the fusible plugs is melted off. Then the water comes 
with a rush. This of course prevents freezing of pipes, 
and it takes no imagination to conceive of how much value 
a sprinkling system would be with the pipes frozen. 

Steam jets are valuable in such places as finishing 
rooms, shaving vaults, boiler rooms, oil rooms and dry 
kilns. They are worth nothing except in small, confined 
spaces. Fire cannot burn without air, of course, and it 
sometimes happens that a fire which starts in a small, 
tight room goes out of itself because it has exhausted the 
oxygen in the air. Steam jets extinguish fires by cover 
ing them and excluding the air. Automatic steam jets 
have been devised. In case of fire in any room equipped 
with them the duty of the employees is to close all doors 
and ventilators and to let the jets put out the fire. 

A good many yards employ a watchman for nights and 
holidays, especially those concerns that have suffered 
from bad fires. This matter of coming blithely down to 
the office in the morning and finding nothing but heat, 
ashes and vacancy ig quite apt to convert the boss to the 
use of fire fighting appliances and a watchman. A care 
ful and complete locking up is a good thing in itself. If 
a watchman is added, so much the better. But just having 
a watchman isn’t of itself going to be worth much un- 
less precautions are taken to insure that the watchman 
will make the rounds regularly and that he is supplied 
with fire fighting apparatus. Without the apparatus he’ll 
be of little more value than the companion of the fellow 
who took his pants off to sew a patch on the seat. This 
fellow told his companion to watch and see if anyone was 
coming. The latter agreed. But presently some women 
drove along and reduced the patcher to wild scrambling 
and much confusion. After they were past the first man 
reproached his friend for not telling him of the approach 
of the women. ‘‘You just told me to watch,’’ said the 
latter. ‘‘You didn’t say anything about my telling you. 
I did watch, and I say them coming all the time.’’ 

The watchman should report by means of a watch clock, 
and the watch stations should be so distributed that in 
reaching them the watchman must go over the entire 
plant. Then if fire fighting apparatus is put at convenient 
places the man can extinguish small blazes himself by 
prompt work. 

‘“The Woodworker’? recommends periodic inspections 
of the entire plant to see if the right precautions are be- 
ing taken against fire. The inspection recommended is 
more than a casual looking around to see if things appear 


to be all right. That kind of an inspection is worth but 
little. The one recommended is not intended to be a spying 
on the men for the purpose of catching some of them in a 
delinquency. It is an attempt to find out things that 
make for greater fire hazard and to correct them before 
a fire actually happens. It is the ounce of prevention. 
There is a long list of things noted that are to be covered 
in the inspection ; such as construction details, heating and 
lighting systems, the handling of refuse, oils, shafting, 
machines, smoking, dry kiln, boiler house and boilers, 
sparks, burner, the condition of the fire fighting apparatus 
and the efficiency of the watchman. Probably every re- 
tailer could make up a list of things he’d like to know 


about his own plant. The thing to do is to make the list 
first and make it complete. * 


Complete Yard Inspection Advisable 


Such a complete inspection is of considerable value for 
purposes other than those of reducing fire risk. Nearly 
every retail yard has some sections, storage bins or out- 
of-the-way places that are seldom visited. Perhaps they 
are seen but once a year when the invoice is taken. They 
may contain stock of some value that might be disposed 
of if it were fresh in the manager’s mind. Again, such 
an inspection will disclose small breaks in the shed or 
bearings that can easily be repaired if taken in time but 
that may develop into serious breaks if neglected. 

There are two paragraphs in the closing chapter that 
relate to the adjustment of the loss that are well worth 
quoting. Nearly every retailer carries insurance, and 
so nearly every one will be interested in the proper con- 
duet of a retailer who has suffered a fire loss. They fol- 
low: 

‘*Save the property in any event; the rule of law being 
that you are required to do ‘what a prudent man would 
do, having no insurance, and it is held that ‘no prudent 
man will permit the destruction of property in his power 
to save,’ ’? 

This paragraph is aimed at the man who refuses to 
make an effort to save a yard that is insured. A number 
of men say that if they try to save stock by carrying it 
out, millwork for instance, that it will be damaged past 
using but that the insurance company will not allow for 
the loss. Hence they propose to let it burn. The citation 
of this rule of law should be sufficient to warn such men 
that they run the risk of forfeiting all their claim on 
the company by refusing to make reasonable efforts to 
save their stock. 

The other paragraph relates to claims: 

_ ‘*Do not get the mistaken impression that any reputable 
insurance company sends an adjuster to cut a claim below 
your actual loss, and that you must make a fictitious 
claim in order to get what is justly your due. This un- 
fortunate mistake has put more claimants under suspicion 
of having burned their property for the insurance, caused 
more disagreements and socalled ‘hold-ups’ than any 
other one thing.’’ ; 

This matter of fire risk is always with us. <A full, 
frank discussion of the danger we live under sometimes 
depresses some of us and makes the risk seem more im- 
minent, just as medical students are said to have the 
symptoms of every disease they study. But fire is not 
something to be morbid about. After a person has taken 
reasonable precautions and exercises due diligence to see 
that the yard does not slump back into hazardous condi- 
tion and if he carries a reasonable amount of insurance 
in a reputable company he may rest fairly easy as to the 
possibility of conflagration. If it comes he will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he did what he 
could to prevent it. 


POPBPABAI Orns 


A MAN in Panama is in the market for one portable saw- 
mill. Quotations should be made e. i. f. and f. o. b. New 
York and cash will be paid for the machinery purchased. 
Firms interested in this inquiry may learn all of the de- 
tails by writing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., making reference to for- 
eign trade opportunity No. 24321. 





BUILDS WOODEN HOUSE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 15.—There was a day when all 
of the homes in Switzerland were built without the use of 
nails and needless to say the material used in the con- 
struction was wood. The artistic beauty of these old 
world homes has been attested to by many travelers and 
Albert Fisher, treasurer of the Folklore Society of Cin- 
cinnati, officer in the local art club and savant, determined 
to have a house built in the Swiss style. Like a true 
savant Mr. Fisher was not content with a house that 
simply looked as tho it were a Swiss house, but he in- 
sisted that the architect draw up plans so that the house 
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THIS HOUSE IS HELD TOGETHER BY 2,000 OAK PEGS 


WITHOUT USE OF NAILS 


should actually be built as the Swiss built their homes in 
the olden days. 

The sides of the house were built out of 6x6-inch 
yellow pine timbers and the timbers were held together 
by oak pegs. In the entire house 3,000 of the oak pegs 
were used in place of spikes or nails. These pegs were 
manufactured on a molder and afterward sawn to the 
required length. The first story of the house was cov 
ered with stucco, but the second story was left so that the 
sturdy yellow pine timbers were on the outside. In in- 
serting the pegs in the timbers holes were bored by ship 
augurs of the proper size and the pegs were then run thru. 
At the corners the timbers were dovetailed as is the prac- 
tice in building log houses and in this case some of the 
ends were allowed to protrude, as shown by the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Sheltering the entire house and extending out a full 
ten feet on each side a great wooden roof was built, and 
this, together with the ornaments of wood that hold it up 
adds much to the attractiveness of the house. These sup- 
ports, as shown by the illustration, are carved and painted 
and all along the sides of the house and over the second 
story windows there run wooden beams that were carved 
by hand and there are paintings right upon the wood. 
Two experts were employed to do this work and they 
took for their design similar carvings and paintings 
shown in illustrations of old Swiss houses or else worked 
out by the architect. Some of the designs go back to 1600 
and before. 

In the second story a series of windows, set with amber 
glass, were placed and this adds much to the Swiss aspect 
of the dwelling. The general effect is also helped by the 
porches of logs so well shown in the illustration. Both in- 
side and out the house is a most attractive one and draws 
many comments from visitors to Walnut Hills, the suburb 
in which it is located. In all it took two years to build 
and cost Mr. Fisher about $15,000. 
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TO BUILD SWEET POTATO KILNS TO PRESERVE 


One of the easiest food crops to raise in the South is 
the sweet potato, but it has played a comparatively un- 
important part in the food supplies of the nation be- 
cause it naturally does not keep well. Then, too, be- 
cause of the difficulty in keeping sweet potatoes the 
raisers in the past have had to throw the entire crop on 
the market at one time with the result that prices have 
been anything but satisfactory to the farmer and 
consequently the annual production has been only a 
small part of what it could be. It has been unques- 
tionably proved recently that sweet potatoes may be 
kept as well as any other food crops by drying and 
storing in dry kilns. This is especially worthy of notice 
at this time because it is essential to raise maximum 
food crops and to preserve them so that there shall 
be no waste. Also the sweet potato may be termed 
the staple root food crop of the South just as the Irish 
potato is the staple root food crop of the North. Of 
course Irish potatoes grow and grow well in the South, 
but the climate is such that sweet potatoes do much 
better. If the large sweet potato crop that it is pos- 
sible for the South to raise is conserved the food re- 
sources of this country will receive a mighty increase 
and will allow just so much more grain to be trans- 
ported to Europe. Another feature that is well worth 
considering is that a bushel of sweet potatoes will seed 
many times as much ground as a bushel of Irish po- 
tatoes. Irish potatoes are cut up and planted; sweet 
potatoes are planted in beds and the innumerable 
sprouts that come up are separated from the potato 
and planted. In fact, sweet potatoes can be used to 
produce several crops of sprouts. 

All of these facts and many more are recognized by 
the far sighted lumbermen of the South, and leaders 
are preparing to help the farmers to plant and then 
to save their sweet potato crops by building or help- 
ing to build kilns for drying. Among the leaders in 
this movement are W. H. Sullivan, vice president and 
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general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of 
Bogalusa, La., and R. M. Hallowell, president of ‘the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. Plans and esti- 
mates of costs for the construction of sweet potato 
dry kilns to hold approximately 2,000 bushels have been 
prepared by the Great Southern Lumber Co. and a num- 
ber of such kilns are to be erected. Just how this is to 
be worked is best explained in the words of Mr. Sullivan, 
who in writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this sub- 
ject, said: 


We are going to erect a half dozen or more of these kilns 
in several parts of Washington Parish in order to give the 
farmers a place to store and save their crops of sweet gtd 
toes. In the past the drawback to sweet potato raising was 
that they could hardly be kept from one crop to another. The 
dry kiln has solved this problem. We propose for the farm- 
ers to store their potatoes in these kilns and pay a small sum 
per bushel for the service, which will consist of a man’s time 
to look after the kiln, keep up a fire in the stove for ten 
days after the kiln has been filled with potatoes, insurance 
on the kiln and its contents ete. We have not made definite 
figures as to the cost of this service, but it will not amount 
to more than a few cents per bushel. 

When a farmer brings his sweet potatoes to the kiln, he 
will be furnished with a receipt showing the quantity he is 
storing. The Lanks of the parish have agreed to advance 
the holders of these receipts a certain percentage of their face 
value as soon as they are issued. This will give the farmer 
at least part cash on his crop and enable him to hold his 
crop and not dump it on the market all at once, which he 
has had to do in the past and which accounts for the fact 
that he has ceased to grow sweet potatoes at all. 

The storage of corn in cribs is going to be handled in prac 
tically the same way, but with less expense of course. The 
main thing is that they will afford the farmer a cash market 
for his product, the lack of which in the past is the principal 
reason the farmers in this section have not raised more corn 
instead of cotton, In these cribs corn can be assembled in 
carload lots so that it can be shipped to market on a reason- 
able freight rate. 

We have great hopes that this plan of helping the farmers 
and, just now the whole nation, will work out successfully. 

The accompanying illustrations show a longitudinal 
section, a cross section and an end elevation of the 
sweet potato dry kilns to hold 2,000 bushels to be 
erected by the Great Southern Lumber Co. The com- 
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pany makes the following estimate of cost for such 
a kiln: 


Lumber, 4,900 feet at $20 a thousand ORES eee $ 98.00 
Building paper, 14 squares at 75 cents............. 10.50 
Roofing paper, 5 I Ch oon 5.:0 ches pes 2 wa48 12.00 
ge PP Array err rere Eee Tee eT ea 4.25 
ENN N i, RNIREEIS, WOU 5 65s orsiow piso .0 6's 0p Wp 2ie wise 2 2858 5.00 
FeO TT CCC ET OIR TTT ULL 45.25 

Total labor and WiAtETIAl ...6.6.6.0c 606 006 c005 cP LTO 


The specifications for the construction as drawn up 
by the Great Southern Lumber Co. follow: 


Locate building on high, dry ground with ends facing north 
and south. Lay 4x6- inch sills on firm ground and level. 
Cover walls on outside with 1-inch shiplap sheathing, on 
which place building paper with lapped joints. Over the 
paper lay 1-inch drop siding with tight joints. Roof to be 
of tarred felt laid on double sheathing with building paper 
between. Door to be placed in south end of building. ‘The 
upper section to have window opening inside and tight shut- 
ter opening outside. Bottom section to be covered both 
sides with air space between. Have a vent in bottom as 
shown. Window to be placed in north end and hung from 
top. Ventilator to be as shown with pivoted transom sash 
on south. Build shelves as shown of 1x4-inch slats with 1- 
inch openings for air circulation. Cover walls with 1x4- 
inch slats in same manner. Place opening in roof for stove 
pipe. Floor to be of earth. If desired to build above 
ground place tin tubs inverted over posts to keep out rats 
and lay double floor. 


As is easily noted such a sweet potato dry kiln calls 
for ordinary yard stock and is easy to build. With 
the aid of the illustrations printed herewith showing 
a cross section, an end elevation and a longitudinat 
section any carpenter can build such a kiln in a short 
time. Thus not only the manufacturers but the re- 
tailers in the entire sweet potato raising country are in 
a splendid position to push the building of such kilns. 
Banks in all the rural communities will probably be 
just as eager and willing to help as those in Washing- 
ton Parish, Louisiana. Such a movement benefits not 
only the retailer, the farmer, the banker, but the entire 
nation as well, and especially at this time. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 
DETAILS THAT SHOW HOW A SWEET POTATO DRY KILN SHOULD BE CONSTRUCTED 





PAINT MANUFACTURER OFFERS HELP TO RETAILERS 


The retail lumber business certainly has undergone 
changes during recent years. Formerly the retailer’s 
sole duty was to sell his product and from the time that 
the customer took charge of it the retailer lost all in- 
terest in the happening. Today, however, the retailers 
who are planning for future profits realize the absolute 
necessity of not only seeing that the products they 
sell are used properly, but that they are so treated that 
the maximum of service is obtained. This trend of 
the retail business is excellently summed up in the 
words of a prominent Iowa retailer who said: ‘‘T am 
convinced that the retailer’s hope of success in the 
future depends not so much on the price he makes as 
on the service he renders.’’ 

But the idea of service goes further back than the 
retailer. A manufacturer can not permanently make 
profits unless the retailer in turn makes profits. The 
same condition is true with the paint manufacturers. 
A wooden house can not give the maximum of service 
or show its true beauty unless properly painted. Early 
in the game, D. E. Breinig, president of the Bridgeport 
Wood Finishing Co., of New Milford, Conn., recognized 
this and under his direction there was built up a 
service system that is of very great value to all re- 
tailers that will make use of it. Retailers attending 
annual conventions from time to time have been struck 
by the beauty of the woods finished with the paint and 
wood finishing products manufactured by this com- 
pany and so attractively displayed. In codperation 
with the different lumber manufacturers’ associations, 
they have applied all manner of finishes to samples of 
senatlealiy every species of wood manufactured in 
the United States. 

Many retailers have realized the necessity of having 
a service room or some place in which to display their 
wares. They realize that such a place would be at- 
tractive not only to the men customers, but to the 
women who are interested in building and building 
plans. The average person knows little of building or 
wood finishing, and, consequently, it is mighty hard to 
describe to their satisfaction how a certain wood will 
look when used in a building and finished with a cer- 
tain paint or stain. However, if people can see exactly 
how wood will look, selling is much easier for the re- 
tailer. People, in fact, do not want to be told how a 
thing will look; they want to see how it will look. 

A Bridgeport standard service department enables 
the retailer to have just such an ideal display room as 


mentioned above. By making use of the help offered 
by the Bridgeport firm the retailer may have samples 
of all the woods that he sells, finished in all manner 
of attractive ways. The samples are taken from the 
average run of commercial house trim, and therefore 
the prospective purchaser may see exactly how his 
house will look when finished in a certain wood. 

President Breinig, of the Bridgeport Wood Finish- 
ing Co., truly says: ‘*‘When you enter a home one of 
the first things to catch the eye as you look around, is 
the woodwork. Its appearance creates an impression, 
favorable or otherwise. Therefore, one angle of this 
service for lumber is being in a position to show your 
customers how to finish correctly, artistically and beau- 
tifully the lumber you sell them thru a service depart- 
ment.’’ The same remark applies to a room fitted up 
as a service department. The moment a prospect en- 
ters this room the eye rests upon samples of different 
woods finished in all manner of attractive ways. Thus, 
the retailer does not have to go thru a long, tiresome 
discussion describing how such and such a wood will 
look when finished in such and such a way, and fre- 
quently giving the prospect a wrong impression, Then, 
too, such a service room is extremely handy for archi- 
tects and builders, who may take customers to the 
department and show them exactly how different woods 
will look. In this connection President Breinig  re- 
cently said: ‘‘T know of a service department which 
was installed in the heart of a leading American city 
of 700,000 inhabitants, where during the thirty days 
ending Nov. 30, 1916, twenty-nine different architects 
called and made use of this service.’’ 

But all woods do not take paint alike. When one 
wood is painted with a certain paint in a certain way, 
it may give perfect results, but that is no sign that the 
same results will be obtained on some other species of 
wood. In other words, it is necessary that wood be 
properly painted in order to get the best results. Time 
and again first-class jobs have been completed and then 
paint applied with results that were unsatisfactory. 
Naturally, perhaps, the builders concluded that it was 
either the fault of the paint or the fault of the wood 
when actually it was the fault of neither. Every good 
commercial wood can be attractively and properly 
finished if the right specifications for painting or 
staining that wood are followed. Thus, it is neces- 
sary that the retailer be in position to advise prospects 
upon the correct specification for finishing every wood 


he sells. The Bridgeport standard service department 
gives the retailer just this needed knowledge, and 
gives it in such a clear and concise manner that it is 
absolutely impossible to make mistakes, provided 
proper care is used. 

People are making their homes more attractive inside 
and out. They are caring more and more for the 
finishing of these homes, and, consequently, a service 
department such as offered by the Bridgeport company 
is of especial interest. Also the company conducts an 
aggressive national advertising campaign, and this, of 
course, helps to prepare or to make smooth the selling 
of its products by the retailer. It is a sort of con- 
tinuous chain, the retailer helps the customer and the 
manufacturer helps the retailer. 


OBO OOOO 


SIAM’S TEAK INDUSTRY IS PROSPEROUS 


Vice Consul Carl C. Hansen, of Bangkok, Siam, has 
made an extensive investigation of Siam’s teak forests 
and production in the interest of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. The teak forests are mainly 
located on the hillsides in the northern part of the king- 
dom about 500 miles from Bangkok. The teak trees are 
girdled and then allowed to stand several years before 
being felled. After felling the logs are dragged to thie 
nearest stream and floated down to the sawmills at Bang- 
kok, generally arriving about five years after the girdling. 

ny eak logging is regulated by the Government and only 
trees of 76.5 inches or greater in circumference may he 
cut. The Government has a log tally station at Paknam 
poh, a village on the River Chao Phya, 155 miles from 
Bangkok. The average number of teak logs arriving at 
this station annually is estimated at 100,000 and in addi- 
tion about 20,000 logs are cut in the forest region ad 
joining Burma and floated to Moulmein. 

The Siamese teak manufacturing industry is in the 
hands of four British, one Danish and a number of 
smaller Chinese firms. Roughly estimated the total annul 
output of cut teak of all grades amounts to 2,750,000 
cubic feet. Of this total, however, only about 50° percent 
is of good quality. India is by far the greatest export 
market for teak, but China and the European countries 
consume considerable quantities. Teak is manufactured 
into shingles as well as seantlings, flitches, planks am 
squares by the sawmills. For the year ended Mareh 51, 


1916, —— of teak from do were valued at 


$1, 817,: 390 
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Building Codes and Roof Coverings 
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Building codes are a set of building ordinances enforced to 
secure safety to life and property. It is right that every city 
should have proper and strongly enforced regulations cover- 
ing fire hazards. The conflagration district should be made 
as safe as it is possible to make it. But, as the clear space 
between structures grows, the character of the essential reg- 
ulations properly changes. ‘The residential section of the 
city is usually a different fire hazard from the heart of the 
city. The burning ratio among separated dwellings caused 
from exposure to neighboring fires has been too small to re- 
ceive serious consideration. The proper regulations for the 
different sections of a city are matters to be determined by 
an examination of the character and location and usual fire 
hazards prevailing in the different parts of the city in ques- 
tion. They may or may not resemble those of other cities. 

Attitude of the Local Lumbermen 


The lumbermen of Kau Claire stand unqualifiedly for the 
passage of such ordinances and laws as will best serve the 
proper object of building codes. If the use of wood in con- 
struction is so regulated as to permit the greatest possible 
use for the greatest factor of safety, the lumber Industry can 
benefit with the public from the more favorable record that 
the use of this material will show. 

There is no disposition on the part of the lumbermen to 
fight legislation that attempts the restriction of the use of 
wood in those places where scientific men consider it unsafe 
to use it, but we feel justified in protesting against legisla- 
tion that is unwise in its restrictions on the use of wood, re- 
strictions which in some instances are based upon opinions 
rather than facts and which result in some cases in restric- 
tions too severe, and in others too lax. We favor the impar- 
tial and coéperative working out of these probleins with the 
advice of those best informed and with the elimination of 
all assertive evidence, 


The Present Situation 


During the last few years more than one hundred kinds of 
patented roofing have been placed upon the market, any of 
them claiming to give special protection against fire. There 
has been rapid organization of the brick, cement and other 
interests which are interested in displacing lumber in the 
building trades. One feature of the advertising and pub- 
licity propaganda of these substitutes for wood materials has 
been to encourage the public into a belief that wood con- 
struction, no matter where located, is a menace to safety, 
and, on the other hand, the use of composition roofings, brick 
and other materials meant fire prevention and no fire hazards. 
An impartial investigation will show the interests at work 
to create this impression, their self-interest in it, and the 
fallacies which exist in certain of the conclusions which at 
first appeared natural and reasonable. 

It may be presumed that the average city council, commis- 
sion, or State department is aware of the impressions which 
have been received from such sources, but that they are ready 
and anxious to get at the bottom of the matter and give each 
construction material its proper rating after a consideration 
of the facts. This may be presumed to be particularly true 
in a State like Wisconsin or Michigan, where the proper use 
of lumber affects industries employing 20 percent of the 
labor of the State, and of such magnitude as to be closely 
tied up in the economic welfare of every community in these 
States, 

A peculiar thing about these shingle laws, which in general 
have been enacted or proposed, is that they bar or propose to 
bar the wooden shingle while assuming that the composition 
roofing material and shingles which will take its place are of 
a superior fire hazard, an idea which, of course, is encouraged 
by those interested in the latter. Therefore, an analysis 
should be made to determine precisely what composition roof- 
ings are in fact fire resistant, whether they maintain such 
fire resistance year after year, and what composition roofings 
are in fact highly inflammable. Those responsible for pro- 
posed changes in the building code should understand these 
common errors. They should know that out of eighty-eight 
samples of composition shingles and roofing material col- 
Jected in Milwaukee at retail yards recently there was not 
one which would not quickly take fire from an ordinary match, 
(Exhibit 2 refers to the tests made.) The trade names 
under which this material is shown will be given on applica- 
tion. The present situation is one of confusion in the gen- 
eral conception of roof covering. Some cities have taken 
hasty action, and then, thru the logic of later experience 
with more studied action, have greatly modified or repealed 
the regulations. It is worth while to review their experi- 
ence also. 

Fire Hazard Statistics 


The determination of the conflagration area of a city and 
of its other sections from a fire hazard standpoint should so 
far as possible be based upon previous recorded experience 
and not upon assertions. Insurance statistics or other statis- 
tics are not available which show precisely the fire hazard 
due to the use of a composition roofing, a composition shingle, 
the wooden shingle, the painted wooden shingle, the tin roof 
or the tile roof. 

In Exhibit 1 (referring to special city statistics) are 
statistics which throw considerable light upon fire hazards. 
They show that the great bulk of the fires originate within 
buildings, and that the contents of buildings and the care or 
carelessness of the people who occupy them are the great fire 
hazard, Where buildings are close together the inflam- 
mability of the contents is such that not infrequently even 
steel and stone give way as the fire passes from building to 
building. As soon as we come to the detached residence we 
have a tremendously changed fire hazard, as is reflected in 
Insurance rates. The figures in Exhibit 1 further show that 
the burning ratio in detached dwellings due to exposure of 
neighboring fires has been too small to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

In innumerable instances fire losses are unjustly attributed 
to shingles when, as a matter of fact, sucn losses are actu- 
ped due to defective flues, wiring and carelessness of occu- 
pants, 

Relative Inflammability 

If wooden shingles are eliminated, it is quite generally 
taken for granted that the place of such shingles will be 
taken by composition shingles or other materials which are 
presumed to be fireproof. These composition roofings are 
often sold under such names as rubber roofing, asbestos roof- 
ing, and other catch phrases, irrespective of thelr actual 
make-up. In Exhibit 2 we show a statement covering eighty- 
eight samples of composition the basis material of which 
would take fire as soon as a lighted match was held to the 
corner of the shingle. Another feature which at first leads 
to the belief that these roofings are fireproof is that many 





*Argument presented by lumbermen of Eau Claire, Wis., 


before the Council and Fire Commission, of that city, on 


May 7, 


of them are coated with sand, gravel, mica or other metal 
substances on the upper surface. A certain degree of heat 
will in general ignite the inflammable basis in which this 
sand, gravel or other material is imbedded. Further, the 
action of rain and the elements is such as to wash away the 
gravel and other coatings, leaving the inflammable basis 
constantly in a more exposed condition. These composition 
roofings are frequently made of cotton felt, either saturated 
with coal tar, the refuse of coal tar, or asphaltum, all of 
which ingredients are highly inflammable. Further, as time 
passes some composition shingles curl up, exposing the in- 
flammable edge; some of their constituents evaporate, leav- 
ing a crackled, broken surface, and there are features of 
deterioration which mean frequent repairs and large upkeep 
costs and an uncertain*fire hazard. From this it seems clear 
that ordinances which require a more fire-resistant roof 
should not be directed at any particular substance or mate- 
rial, but against all which do not come up to the scientific 
requirements which may be deemed essential. They should state 
what inflammability test a roofing should pass and make this 
impartial for all roofings with such special provisions as will 
insure keeping up the standard after the material is on the 
roof, 
Fire-resistant and Fireproof Shingles 


The desirability of a classification which describes the re- 
quirements which the material should pass instead of the 
material itself is shown by the fact that composition roof- 
ing materials have all degrees of inflammability. Further, 
wooden shingles can be treated with substances which will 
positively prevent them from taking fire. The character of 
scientific tests which have been made in this respect are 
shown in Exhibit 3 (referring to fireproofing tests) ; for in- 
stance, yellow pine shingles coated with ‘‘Muralo” show 
complete protection against ignition under exposure for 
twelve minutes to a plate at 832 degrees Fahrenheit, a tem- 
perature which will immediately ignite ordinary materials. 
Various mineral paints have a fire retarding effect. Wood 
soaked in ammonium salts can only be charred and will not 
ignite or flame; therefore, the decreased hazard due to the 
use of paint or various treatments should be recognized as 
far as possible, 

An Example of Ill-considered Legislation 

We desire the city council and fire commission to consider 
carefully the experience of Houston, Tex., as well as Birming- 
ham, Ala. The following report is from a correspondent in 
Ifouston. 

“No better defense of the wooden shingle can possibly be 
quoted than the experience of the city of Houston. Several 
years ago Houston awoke one morning to find that a terrible 
conflagration had wiped out one of the poorer home and 
factory districts in the fifth ward, destroying sevéral million 
dollars’ worth of property. Brick structures went like they 
were made of paper. Most of the buildings destroyed were 
of wood, however, and the next thing Houston knew, its city 
commission had met and passed an ordinance by the emer- 
gency route—exactly as you have done—forbidding the use 
of shingle roots inside the city limits. The lumbermen had 
no real opportunity to object until it was too late. Then we 
sat back, having enough faith in the eternal fitness of things 
to believe that the ordinance would be its own worst enemy, 
and would create for us unanswerable arguments in favor 
of its repeal. Time and events demonstrated the correctness 
of our predictions. 

Nine Months’ History 


“The ordinance remained in effect nine months. During 
those nine months no shingles were laid on roofs in Houston. 
Metal roofing had all the calls on the low and medium priced 
homes, while the bigger ones used tile and slate. The latter 
class of homes were not hurt to any great extent by an anti- 
wooden shingle ordinance. It is the small home builder who 
feels the lash every time. He cannot put slate or tile on his 
roof for two reasons: First, it is very expensive for the 
roof material alone (Exhibit 4 refers to comparative costs) ; 
second, its weight is such that the snanteartion of the build- 
ing must be increased in strength, and likewise in cost, to 
provide for carrying the heavy roof. 

“The supposedly wise men who pass an antishingle ordi- 
nance might do well first to consider what the small home 
builder—who ig the backbone of every city—is going to use 
in place of shingles. If they would stop to think that when 
they say “Thou shalt not use wood,” they are actually saying 
to this man of small means who would have a home of 
his “Thou and thy family shalt roast under a metal roof,” 
for the small home builder has little if any choice. The 
roof that compares with the wooden shingle in price and 
weight is the tin roof only, and to condemn a man to live 
— one in this hot, southern climate is to condemn him 
nadeed, 

“But to get back to the Houston situation. Six or seven 
months after the ordinance was passed and went into effect 
the writer called together the lumber folks of Houston, and 
suggested that we investigate and see what that ordinance 
had done for Houston. We continued an investigation and 
its results were published by the local press—not at our 
suggestion but at their own. 


Home Building Retarded 


“That investigation disclosed the fact that during the nine 
months that the ordinance lived (it was repealed by the 
unanimous vote of the men who had passed it) the building 
of small homes in the city had been retarded just 40 percent 
as compared with the same nine months of the previous year 
——this in spite of the fact that several hundred small homes 
had been wiped cut by the fire that was the cause of the anti- 
shingle ordinance, the rebuilding of which would ordinarily 
have been expected to put an exceptional number of building 
permits for small houses on the city record. 

“And, mind you, those small houses were rebuilt at once 
because they were mostly rent houses and had been well cov- 
ered by insurance, but that was about all the small home 
building that was done in Houston during that nine months. 
In the better class of residence district a condition of great 
building activity in 4- to 7-room houses changed under the 
antishingle ordinance to one of practical stagnation. 

Citizens Wanted Wooden Shingles 


“The result was that when the lumber folks began stirring 
up things to see how the city felt about the matter, we found 
not over a handful of people in the town who were not dead 
against the ordinance, and these were composed of people 
selling tin roofs and the fire insurance folks. The hardest 
kicker the writer met when we were working for the repeal 
of the ordinance was a big fire insurance general agent who 
complained bitterly of the work we were doing and, mind 
you, that man had then and has today wooden shingles not 
only all over the roof of his house but also covering the sides 
of it. We found that the masons, the electricians, the paper 
hangers, painters and artisans of all kinds who ot een on 
home building for their daily bread were bitterly against 
the antiwooden shingle ordinance because it had put them 
out of work by killing home building. 

“We found the citizens of Houston opposed to the ordi- 
nance; we found it was possible to secure a petition for the 
repeal of the ordinance signed by practically the entire city. 

“We then went before the mayor and city commission and 
told them what we had discovered, referred them to their 
city building records for confirmation of our report, referred 
them to the labor unions to discover how the artisans were 
finding their living cut down, and offered to pass a monster 
petition asking for the repeal of the ordinance as detrimental 
to the growth and best interests of Houston. They replied 


that they had seen enough; that the petition was unneces- 
sary, and that a committee of lumbermen should meet with 
them to determine on a building ordinance that would be 
satisfactory to all. This was done, and the ordinance that 
had come in by the emergency route and had killed home 
—— in Houston for nine months went out by the same 
route. ; 

“On the day that ordinance died home building came to 
life in the city of Houston. On that day the city papers 
estimated that 300 homes that had been held up awaiting 
the death of the ordinance began putting on wooden shingles 
on their roofs. 


“The first great argument in favor of wooden shingles Is 
that it is the roof that the people want.” 


The Case of Birmingham, Ala. 


In Birmingham, Ala., an antishingle ordinance was passed 
several years ago, the citizens of Birmingham being com- 
pelled by law to construct all new roofs of metal composition, 
composition shingles, slate or tile. The ordinance prohibited 
the use of first-class shingles, whether painted or fireproof, 
but permitted the use of the shoddiest kind of composition 
roofing, and a good deal of trouble was experienced by those 
who were compelled to construct roofs of the various com- 
positions, and the situation came to a climax at the time 
of the excessive rain and wind storms during last summer. 
The best of these composition roofs offered apparently but 
little protection against rain under heavy storm conditions, 
and many of them were seriously damaged by wind. 

The result was an attack against the ordinance by the 
citizens themselves, a large number of citizens appearing to 
state positively to the commission that composition roofing 
was unsatisfactory; that in many cases composition roofing 
had been replaced twice without curing the trouble, and that 
they must have relief. During the hurricane experiences of 


_ last summer in Birmingham, Mobile, New Orleans and other 


southern cities the wind and rain had torn off these substi- 
tute roofs, either in whole or in parts, permitting the flood- 
ing of interiors, while the wooden shingle roof has stood up 
under these conditions; that is, the wooden shingle roof can 
not be blown off as readily as certain classes of substitute 
roofing material. 


Depreciation of Property 

During the two years the Birmingham ordinance was in 
effect the repairs on present shingle buildings which could 
not be made with shingles resulted in very ugly patch work 
effect thruout the city that most assuredly depreciated the 
property value, since no one would purchase a piece of prop- 
erty at full value with a roof having the appearance of an 
old-fashioned crazy-quilt. ‘Therefore, the question of proper 
repairs of resisting roofs should be adequately covered. 


The Merit in Wood 
As far as is consistent, wood should be permitted in con- 
struction on account of its appearance and economy, as it 
encourages thru this economical construction the building of 
homes and the prosperity of the community. If the wooden 
shingle is prohibited we should consider what will take its 
place and the increasing cost of construction resulting in 
actually raising the fireproof character of the building. What 
effect will this have on the progress of the community due 
to the increased expense of owning homes or renting them? 
And to what extent are these increased requirements justified 

by the actual facts as to the fire hazard? 


The New York Code 


The building code of the City of New York probably rep- 
resents the greatest expenditure of research and analysis 
of any city of America, It was prepared by the building 
codes commission of the Associated Engineering Societies and 
Architects of New York in conjunction with the National 
lire Protection Association, and the city officials of New 
York. It does not bar the use of shingles in the residential 
section. Quoting from Section 471 from the building code 
of the city of New York, relative to wooden buildings out- 
side restricted districts, verbatim, from page 9 we found 
the following: ‘The covering of a roof may be shingles.” 


Summary 


Summarizing the foregoing, we bring out the following 
twelve conditions, all of which must be apparent to those 
who will give this matter careful thought: 


1. If actual statistics and scientific facts show a recog- 
nized fire hazard, then the lumber and shingle interests of 
Kau Claire are with this movement. But we urge that the 
facts be investigated and very logical conclusions be drawn, 
that the opinions and assertions be properly discounted. 


2. Statistics show that the fire hazard from fires origi- 
nating in other buildings and passing to detached buildings 
is exceedingly small. The bulk of fires originate within 
dwellings. 

3. With painted shingle roofs it is smaller yet, because 
tests show that painted shingles are difficult to ignite. 

4. Fireproof treatments for shingles have been developed 
making wooden shingles practically fireproof. 


5. Experience of cities where hasty legislation has been 


enacted has resulted in the repeal or modification of same 
on account of absurdities developed on sane examination dur- 
ing the experience. 

6. Roofing materials left standard after shingles eliml- 
nated shown to be greater fire hazard, and big property dam- 
age hazards thru failure in storms. Substitute shingles and 
coverings in general made of tar, asphalt and other inflam- 
mable compounds, 

7. Property depreciated thru use of unsightly tin roofs 
and cheap composition roll and shingle roofs. Repaired 
roofs present patched crazy-quilt pattern, depreciating the 
value of property. 

8. Wooden shingles make for more economical construc- 
tion combined with more pleasing appearance, 

9. In districts where hazard is unusually great should 
not bar a material, but specify a fire test that will make all 
materials come up to the increased. requirement. But this 
will leave only expensive construction or the tin roof. 

10. Absence of any statistics or facts to show that 
wooden shingles constitute a recognizable menace in detached 
house districts. 

11. Codes of big cities like New York and Chicago recog- 
nize wooden shingles as very light and proper hazard in resl\- 
dential district. 

12, The community should not retard its development 
thru action forcing expensive construction and higher rents 
unless the facts fully warrant this tax on the community and 
the advantage can be clearly shown. 


ODP BDD ID DPI 


Tue Unirep States Government has fixed standards for 
hard red winter wheat, soft red winter wheat, common white 
wheat, and white club wheat to become effective on July 1. 
These standards must be used for transactions in which 
wheat is sold. Spring wheat is also divided into two stand- 
ards, hard red spring wheat, and common and red durum. 
Copies of the standards may be obtained by applying to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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BITTER FIGHT OVER WAR LEGISLATION 


Second Class Postage Clause Provokes Storm of Pro- 
test, While Excess Profits Provision Is Questioned 





[By ODELL] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Seldom has a revenue 
been as vigorously attacked as the present $1,800,000,000 
House measure, on which the Senate finance committee is 
holding hearings. Members of the Senate committee 
intimate that there will be some radical changes in the 
bill when it is reported to the Senate. It is to be fervently 
hoped so, if one-half what witnesses have told the com- 
mittee is true. 

There is a growing conviction, for example, that the 
provision largely increasing second-class postage rates— 
to a point of absolute confiscation for many newspapers 
and publications—is for ‘‘revenge’’ rather than for 
revenue, 

There has been a terrific broadside against the espion- 
age bill, finally resulting in the defeat of the censorship 
provisions after a bitter fight. This provision was voted 
out of the bill before it finally passed the House, but 
after Postmaster General Burleson had done a lot of tall 
lobbying enough Democrats were whipped into line to 
put it back in, with a modifying clause under which a 
man would be entitled to a jury trial before he could be 
put entirely out of business by the powers that be. 

When the bill got to the Senate it soon became ap 
parent that if a censorship provision remained in it there 
must be further material modification. About that time 
the revenue bill came along. Among other things, it 
provides for an increase of 50 percent in first-class or 
letter postage. Nobody objected to this. In fact, busi- 
ness men in general, and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in particular, indorsed and even recom- 
mended it. But that was not all, The revenue bill also 
contains a tax on second-class postage by increasing the 
rates from 200 to 600 percent under a proposed zone sys- 
tem. Recently the publishers went on record as favoring 
a zone system, under which newspapers, periodicals and 
magazines carried long distances thru the mails would 
pay a somewhat higher rate. The publishers, however, 
did not recommend exorbitant and confiscatory increases 
in the postage rates, out of all proportion to increased 
taxation on first-class mails or on anything else outlined 
in the bill. 

The publishers have advised the committee that they 
would not object to a reasonable increase in postage 
rates, despite the increasing cost of publication, due to 
high paper prices, which are still going up. Numerous 
instances were given the committee by a committee of 
publishers to show that newspapers, magazines and peri- 
odicals which were named could not possibly exist under 
the proposed rates. 

It is certain the Senate committee will greatly reduce 
these rates, should the bill as it passes the House not 
do so in advance. 

There are many other inequalities in the bill. For 
example, lumbermen from the Pacific coast are concerned 
about the proposed tax on freight. They feel they have 
a kick coming. Southern lumbermen have not yet lodged 
a complaint, they apparently figuring that everybody must 
bear his share of increased taxation. But the west Coast 
men find themselves threatened with a situation under 
which they must meet an additional charge of, say, 3 
percent. This will mean a great deal more on a long 
haul from Seattle or Portland than from even New Or- 
leans to a market on the North Atlantic coast. It is a 
question of dollars and cents. Also it is a question of 
ability of west Coast producers to compete with eastern 
and southern producers in this market. 

All lumbermen and corporations in general are inter- 
esting themselves in the proposed increased excess profits 
tax. They have taken the position from the outset 
that the language embodied in the excess tax provision 
is far from clear. What the lumbermen are asking is 
not that the proposed tax shall be reduced, but merely 
that the ambiguity in the language shall be cleared up so 
that they can understand exactly what is expected of 
them. 

As explained by one lumberman who did not wish to 
be quoted by name, the situation is about like this: ‘‘Cer- 
tain rules are laid down for the determination of the 
amount of tax due on the basis of 50 cents per $1,000 of 
capital. These rules are well defined and understandable. 
We are asking that the same general principle be em- 
ployed in finding and defining what shall be considered 
as excess profits. That is it in brief. The lumbermen 
are willing and ready to pay their share of any tax Uncle 
Sam finds it necessary to levy. We are not going to do 
any hollering on that score, but we have a right to know 
that the tax is just and reasonable and that the methods 
used in arriving at it are open and above board.’’ 

The lumbermen so far have not asked for a hearing 
before the Senate committee. They have concluded *that 
the hearings which are being held may accomplish little. 
Accordingly the plan is to quietly explain the situation to 
senators and representatives and rely on their good judg- 
ment to do the fair thing by business in general. 





BILL TO EMPOWER PRESIDENT TO DIRECT 
SHIPMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Lumbermen and all 
shippers will be interested in a bill empowering the 
President to determine what classes of freight shall have 
priority in shipment and to direct shipments in accordance 
with the emergency needs of the nation. This measure 
was introduced by Representative Webb of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the judiciary committee, with the ap- 
proval of President Wilson. 


Under the provisions of this bill the President may 
delegate the authority which it confers upon him to any 
department or agency of the Government, or, if he deems 
it necessary, he may appoint a commissioner or commission 
to administer the law. : 

President Wilson addressed this letter to Chairman 
Webb on the necessity for action on the bill: 

I am taking the liberty of sending to you with the earnest 
hope that it may commend itself to your committee and to 
the House a joint resolution authorizing me to direct that 
certain kinds of traffic or particular shipments shall from 
time to time have preference or priority in transportation = | 
common carriers by railroad or water. ‘The exercise of such 
authority has become imperatively necessary because there is 
at present no authority in existence by which such decisions 
can be made. 

The railroads of the country have in a very practical and 
patriotic way consented to the formation under the guidance 
of the Council of National Defense of an executive commit- 
tee presided over by Daniel Willard, thru, which they under- 
take to serve the interests of the Government and of the 
country in the best and most effective way possible under our 
guidance, 

Of course, one department thinks the shipments in which 
it is most interested the most important and deserving of 
immediate transportation, while another department thinks 
it an imperative necessity that other shipments should take 
priority. What this resolution would provide, if adopted, 
would be some authority by which competitive questions of 
this sort could be determined. It would cause no friction, 
indeed, it would remove it, and it would relieve a very great 
embarrassment arising out of the existing conditions. 

In asking the attorney general to draw up the enclosed 
resolution I did not request him to prescribe a penalty be- 
cause I had in mind the following provision which is already 
law and is contained in the Army Act of Aug. 19, 1915: 

“The President, in time of war, is empowered, thru the 
secretary of war, to take possession and assume control of 
any system or systems of transportation, or any part thereof, 
and to utilize the same, to the exclusion as far as may be 
necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the transfer or 
transportation of troops, war material and equipment, or 
for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may 
be needful and desirable.” 

I assumed that this furnished sufficient sanction if sanction 
were neded, as I think it would not be. 


ANNOUNCES ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY 
CAMPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] ; 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—Late today the War 
Department formally announced that the Government 
will est.blish thirty-two camps, each to provide for ap- 
proximately 22,000 men, or a division of infantry. For 
this series of little cities 600,000,000 feet of lumber will 
be required, 

The War Department announcement states that ar- 
rangements are being made to secure this lumber in all 
parts of the country, but preferably in the sections where 
‘amps will be located. As a matter of fact, the camp 
sites have not yet been definitely chosen, but Col. I. W. 
Littell, of the Quartermaster Corps, who will have gen- 
eral charge of the construction of contonment quarters 
and other buildings, is already at work rounding up an 
organization for the big task, which will be rushed to 
completion just as soon as the locations of the camps 
have finally been determined. 

The recommendations of the committee on lumber of 
the National Council of Defense as to woods available 
for different sections of the country will be followed 
to a large extent by Colonel Littell and those associated 
with him in the construction of the camp buildings. 

Kach of the thirty-two cantonments will contain about 
2,000 houses. ‘These will include quarters for the men, 
officers’ quarters, kitchens, mess halls, bath houses, store- 
houses and all other buildings needed for housing the 
troops and providing for the varied activities of a large 
camp. Most of the buildings will be 1 story high, tho 
some will be 2-story structures. They will be of plain 
construction, but of modern type and the plans for the 
sanitary arrangements will carry out the most approved 
methods. They are planned to be the best arranged, 
cleanest and most up-to-date barracks yet built for the 
army. 

Each town will cover approximately 720 acres of land 
exclusive of the large area required for drill grounds. 
The work will be done by the contract method, but under 
close supervision of Colonel Littell and other army offi- 
cers. The contractors will ‘‘find’’ their own working 
forces. Government inspectors, timekeepers, foremen, 
engineers, plumbers, as well as army officers, will be 
stationed at each camp to see that Uncle Sam gets all 
that is coming to him. 

The commanders of the six military departments are 
now selecting the sites for these camps. There will be 
twelve camps in the new Southeastern District comprising 
the southern States, of which Major General Leonard 
Wood is the commanding officer. General Wood has his 
work all laid out for him in handling nearly 300,000 
raw recruits in addition to his regular forces. 

There will be six camps in the Central Department, 
four in the Eastern Department, one in the Northeastern 
Department, six in the Southern Department comprising 
the border States and three in the Western Department. 

In addition to the cantonment camps the War Depart- 
ment will construct groups of warehouses from time to 
time to meet the needs of the army as they arise. 








SUBMIT FINAL DRAFT OF SPECIFICATIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—The committee on lum- 
ber of the Council of National Defense today submitted 
to the Federal Shipping Board what its members hope 
will be the final draft of specifications for wooden ships 
to be constructed of Douglas fir. 

These specifications are not yet ready for publication 
because changes may be made in them by the shipping 
board. The committee on lumber necessarily is an ad- 
visory body and while its members hope that the tenta- 
tive schedule prepared for Douglas fir ships will be ap- 
proved immediately and given wide publicity that is a 


detail that is up to the shipping board. The latter body 
approved the specifications for southern yellow pine ships 
which specifications are published on page 36 of this 
issue and ultimately the Douglas fir specifications will 
come out in the same form. 

The committee on lumber has progressed with its work 
to the point where groups of lumbermen now are being 
approached on the question of definite prices for cer- 
tain contracts for the construction of cantonments for 
the big army that is to be raised and trained. Generally 
speaking, the disposition of the lumbermen is to furnish 
material for Government work at prices somewhat lower 
than those which prevail in the open market. 

J. C. Nellis, of the Forest Service, on behalf of the 
lumber committee, has been detailed to the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair of the Navy Department to work 
out specifications for certain grades of lumber desired for 
construction work in Government navy yards. 

While some uncertainty still exists, practical lumbermen 
here fully realize that the job is a big one and that some 
time will be required properly to organize the work. 





Washington, D. C., May 16.—In addition to the elab- 
orate schedule of different species and grades of lum- 
ber required for cantonment construction, final speci- 
fications have been issued giving in detail the grades 
and quantities of lumber required for the construction 
of wooden ships of southern pine lumber. 

It was expected that the specifications for Douglas 

fir ships would be ready in time for use in full in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but for cer- 
tain changes which, agreeable to the west Coast pro- 
ducers, were decided upon. For example, as tenta- 
tively determined the specifications called for the sur- 
facing of large ship timbers on four sides, even those 
which will be hidden in the construction of the ships. 
It was explained that only a few of the larger mills on 
the Pacific Coast have the capacity for surfacing the 
larger timbers in this way. Consequently such a re- 
quirement, when obviously unnecessary inasmuch as 
much of this timber will be hidden and nothing is 
added to its effectiveness by surfacing, would greatly 
delay delivery of material, restrict production to a 
relatively small number of mills and largely increase 
the expense of getting it out. 

Timbers which will be on the outside or partly ex- 
posed will be surfaced. Those not exposed will not re- 
quire surfacing. This is only one illustration of the 
effective work which practical lumbermen have been 
able to do toward assisting the Federal Shipping Board 
and the Council of National Defense in the working up 
of detailed specifications. 

It is not possible yet to tell exactly how much lum- 
ber will be purchased in the immediate future for 
wooden ship construction. The southern pine ships 
will be a little smaller than the others and will con- 
tain approximately 1,300,000 feet each. The Douglas 
fir ships will contain a little more than 1,600,000 feet 
each. The original estimate was 1,250,000 for a wooden 
ship of 3,000 tons deadweight capacity. When all the 
details were worked out these figures were increased 
as indicated in the preceding paragraph. 

Col. Melville Gillette and other southern pine repre- 
sentatives have made several visits to Ft. Myer, across 
the Potomac River in Virginia, to inspect the quarters 
built for 2,500 men now training for the officers’ re- 
serve corps of the army. Some of the buildings are 
ready-cut and some nailed-up wooden structures. Oth- 
ers are of cement and steel construction. The plan was 
to try out different types of construction. Steel and 
concrete naturally are much more expensive than wood. 
The lumbermen are satisfied that the nailed-up wooden 
buildings are less expensive and more satisfactory 
than those made of the ready-cut stuff. All of the build- 
ings are reasonably substantial. It is predicted that 
some of the lighter buildings will do well if they hold 
up’ for two years, as they were intended for temporary 
occupancy only. 


FOREST SERVICE TO ORGANIZE WOODSMEN TO 
GO TO FRANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17.—At the request of the 
British Government the United States Forest Service 
will organize a regiment of practical woodsmen to serve 
with the nine regiments of engineers now being recruited 
in different sections of the country along the lines of 
communication in France. 

Some of the French railroads are in an almost dilap- 
idated condition. They must be repaired in order to 
maintain the efficiency of the fighting force. France has 
been drained of all able-bodied men and the French 
Government is unable to provide the men required to 
get out the timber and lumber needed for railroad, 
bridge and trench construction. 

The regiment of woodsmen will receive very little 
military training since its duties will be non-military. 
The regiment will be organized by the United States 
Forest Service and the men will be recruited at six dif 
ferent points, ultimately all assembling at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., to complete the organization. The classes of men 
desired for the regiment include axmen, tie cutters, 
sawyers, lumberjacks, saw filers, millwrights, portable 
sawmill men, teamsters, blacksmiths, carpenters, cooks, 
motoreycle and motor truck operators. The regiment 
will be officered by trained foresters and expert lum- 
bermen who are thoroly familiar with the production and 
delivery of lumber. , 

Automobile trucks will be used to rush supplies of 
timber and lumber along the highways of France to 
points where they are needed. A line of communication 
will be maintained by the woodsmen consisting of tele- 
phone and telegraph wires and apparatus assisted by 
a contingent of motorcycle riders. The American woods- 
men will work under the direction of technical experts 
in codperation with the French Government foresters. 
In this way unnecessary damage to the forests will be 
avoided in the work of furnishing the timber impera- 
tively needed for railroad and bridge construction, trench 
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work and other military purposes. The calling for this 
regiment is just another evidence of the part the lumber 
industry is destined to play in the war. 





CONFER ON OPEN PRICE PLAN 


WasuinetTon, D. C., May 14.—Representative hard- 
wood lumbermen today spent two hours in conference 
with the Federal Trade Commission on the plan approved 
Jan. 29 for establishing open competition and prices 
among hardwood manufacturers. 

L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., appeared as attor- 
ney for the hardwood men, all of whom participated in 
the discussion. W. L. Ritter and F. R. Gadd, of Cin- 
cinnati, were among those present. 

The plan was taken under advisement by the Com- 
mission. This plan was printed in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in its issue of Feb. 3, 1917. 


FOREST FIRES RAGING IN THE NORTH 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OsHKOSH, WIs., May 17.—Forest fires are raging in 
Oneida County and property worth thousands of dollars is 
endangered. At McCord, west of Rhinelander, destruc- 
tion is threatened of a million feet of logs owned by the 
Rhinelander Paper Co. Men are trying to turn the flames 
with dynamite. Several logging camps have been de- 
stroyed west and east of Merrill and more are endan- 
gered. Thousands of men in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota are fighting fires, 

Bayfield, Wis., reports much damage. A tract of tim- 
ber near the fish hatchery was reached but the flames were 
subdued. Swamps and peat fields are dry, giving the 
flames rapid progress. Several schools, homesteaders’ 
quarters and farm buildings have already burned. Valu- 
able timber holdings saved by heroic efforts are still 
endangered. Camp fire carelessness is given as the gen- 
eral cause. Drouth has prevailed for a week, with no 
rain in sight. 





From the Duluth Viewpoint 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DuLutTH, MINN., May 17.—Forest or brush fires are 
burning all over northern Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
the weather forecast is that no relief is in sight. Big 
standing timber has not thus far been damaged greatly, 
but many farmers have been burned out and towns are 
threatened with destruction. 

Conditions on the Mesaba range, west of Hibbing, are 
bad, as they are in all territory between the Mesaba and 
Vermilion ranges and Duluth. The absence of wind is 
one favoring feature. The smoke is so heavy as almost to 
obscure the sun at times and yesterday the fog whistle 
was blowing here, the smoke being heavy over the western 
end of Lake Superior. Owners of standing timber are ap- 
prehensive, and if a strong wind should spring up before 
rain comes many camps and villages would be in great 
danger. 

The conditions and the time of year remind one of 
1910, when the city of Virginia was burned the second 
time. 


CAIRO MEN WIN ANOTHER RATE DECISION. 


Carro, ILu., May 14.—Cairo lumbermen won another rate 
decision when the Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced the suspension of proposed increases in rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from Cairo and St. 
Louis to southern Iowa. 

The case for Cairo, which was supported by the traffic 
bureau of the Cairo Association of Commerce, was prepared 
by Ray Williams, traffic manager of the association, and 
U. S. Musick, manager of the Louisiana Lumber Co., and 
M. 8. Carter, head of the Vehicle Supply Co. In addition 
Mr. Williams testified before the examiner at the hearing 
which was held here. Cairo lumbermen took the initiative 
in protesting against the proposed increase. 

; The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission says 
n part: 


The Cairo and St. Louis protestants are principally inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the present adjustment in order 
to preserve those points as lumber assembling and distribut- 
ing points in competition with the southern lumber milling 
points. We have had occasion several times to refer to 
Cairo as a natural gateway and basing point, very recently 
in Southern Lumber 42, I. C. C. 54 The principal con- 
cern of Cairo is to have the arrangement continued whereby 
the rates on lumber from the South to points beyond Cairo 
are based on the Cairo combination. 


After naming instances to show that the proposed in- 
creases would be discriminatory against Cairo and St. Louis, 
the decision continues : 


In Southern Lumber, supra, we referred to the fact that 
“with certain exceptions both the present and proposed 
rates on lumber are constructed by adding together the 
established rates to and from the various Ohio River cross- 
ings; the rates not so constructed are on a lower basis 
because of unusual conditions that affect the transportation.” 

It was also stated in that case: “The rehandlers and 
manufacturers of lumber at Cairo and other Ohio River 
gateways have appeared in support of the increased rates. 
They state that they are influenced to locate at the gate- 
ways by reason of the existence of the present method of 
basing these rates, which they had every reason to believe 
would be continued, and that a change would _ seriously 
affect them. It is shown that at Cairo alone $8,000,000 is 
invested in yards for rehandling and plants for manufactur- 
ing lumber. The rehandlers carry varied assortments and 
largely oy emergency needs, and are said to be valuable 
adjuncts of the smaller mills whose entire output they con- 
tract for and distribute.” 

Testimony to the same effect was reiterated in this case. 
In the very nature of their business the rehandlers and as- 
sorters of lumber at Cairo and St. Louis are not able to avail 
themselves in many instances of the proportional rates. 

From a view of the record we are of the opinion and find 
that respondents have justified the proposed increased rates 
from St. Louis and grouped points to the territory inter- 
mediate to Kansas City and Council Bluffs, but neither the 
increased rates proposed from St. Louis nor from Cairo, and 
grouped points, including Paducah and Owensboro, which 


are differentially higher to southeastern Iowa, have been 
justified. 








GERMAN prisoners of war, if brought to this country 
could be made of great service in clearing and preparing 
cut-over lands for agricultural purposes. Then, too, they 
could be made to do enough work on the farms to produce 
sufficient food for their own needs and it would not 
have to be transported across the Atlantic ocean. 
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CO-OPERATION NECESSARY TO RAILROAD EFFICIENCY 


Special Committee Pushes Campaign for Better Trans- 
portation—New Rates Ordered Into Effect 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The special committee 
on national defense of the American Railway Association 
is vigorously pushing its campaign to get a maximum of 
transportation efficiency out of the railroads of the coun- 
try and their rolling stock. 

As a part of the campaign to wake up railroad men, 
Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway 
system and chairman of the special committee has author- 
ized the following statement: 


Not only has the railroads’ special committee on national 
defense announced that railroads of the United States must 
spur themselves on to greater efforts or be foredoomed to 
failure in a great national crisis; railroad men have been 
told that they must do their part by increasing the efficiency 
of existing facilities, and, furthermore, in a bulletin just 
issued to all the railroad presidents of the country, it is sug- 
gested that publicity be used “to excite a spirit of emulation 
which will soon affect every agent on the line,” 

Here are some of the ways the railroads have been told, by 
their own national defense committee, that they may increase 
the efficiency of their lines, and thereby serve their country 
best at a most critical time: 

Load all cars to 10 percent in excess of their marked 
weight capacity. 

Where many sheep or hogs are handled, use double- 
decked cars. 

Urge traffic officers to make strenuous and concerted ef- 
forts to get the consent of the public to increase carload 
minima, thereby increasing the weight of commercial ship- 
ments. 

Where commercial shipments are half of less than half 
the capacity of the car, and two shipments are destined 
to the same point, persuade the shipper to load the two 
shipments in the ends of the same car. 

Consolidate underloaded merchandise cars at designated 
eager points and avoid movement of light-loaded equip- 
ment. 

Reduce in every legitimate way empty car haul of either 
system or foreign cars by watchful car distribution. 

The executive committee has pointed out to the railroads 
that one way to get action is by close inspection, and by 
disciplining those who are not active in carrying out orders 
framed primarily to secure the greatest efficiency out of our 
railroads during the war with Germany. 


Chairman Harrison also has called upon the railroads 
to make wider use of box cars, saying: 


Because the needs of the Government and the commercial 
interests of the country for box cars will in all probability 
be greater during the war than ever before, the railroads’ 
special committee on national defense has issued a bulletin 
calling attention to the fact that on an average but 43 per- 
cent of the capacity of box cars is utilized under present 
loading practices. 

More box cars must be made available for the urgent needs 
of the nation, and the way to do it has been put up to the 
carriers, who, in turn, have been instructed to secure the co- 
operation of shippers. 

These are a few of the things the railroads will ask ship- 
pers to do as a patriotic duty: 

Do not ship beyond your ability to handle promptly. 

Extend your private side tracks to keep pace with your 
increased business, and in this way avoid the necessity of 
delaying cars. 

Arrange the time of your shipments so they will be made 
uniformly, when possible. 

Ship at periods of the year when cars are not badly 
needed for moving crops. 

Do everything possible to keep cars moving. 


In order to produce a maximum of efficiency, Chairman 
Harrison says-it is imperative that the greatest codpera- 
tion be secured between railroad men and the shipping 
public. Otherwise the transportation results that are de- 
sired can not be obtained. 





ORDERS NEW RATES TO BECOME EFFECTIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The principles enunciated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Shreveport 
case are reiterated in its decision just handed down in 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis, Mo., vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al., in which the commis- 
sion finds that a barrier to interstate commerce into and out 
of Illinois exists at the State line, particularly in respect to 
traffic between both St. Louis and Keokuk, Iowa, and Illinois 
points. The commission orders that this barrier be done 
away with and that new rates complying with this order 
shall be effective on or before July 16 on thirty days’ notice. 

“Traffic within Illinois,’ says the commission, ‘is ac- 
corded commodity rates generally lower than when the move- 
ment is interstate. In so far as this works unlawful dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce, and in so far as 
the rates for traffic within the State constitute a burden upon 
interstate commerce, it is a violation of the act.” 

For the purpose of ending the discrimination the commis- 
sion sums its findings under the following heads: 

1. That the present commodity rates from both St. Louis 
and Keokuk to Illinois points with certain exceptions are 
no greater than just and reasonable maximum rates. 

2. That the commodity rates from St. Louis to Illinois 
points are unduly and unreasonably prejudicial against St. 
Louis and unduly favorable to East St. Louis to the extent 
that they exceed the commodity rates by the same routes by 
more than the differences that existed prior to Oct. 26, 1914. 

3. That the commodity rates from Keokuk, Iowa, to IIli- 
nois points are unduly and unreasonably prejudicial against 
Keokuk and unduly favorable to points in Illinois directly 
opposite to Keokuk to the extent that they exceed the com- 
modity rates by the same routes by more than the differences 
that existed prior to Oct. 26, 1914. 

4. That existing commodity rates unjustly discriminate 
against St. Louis in favor of Chicago in that, distance con- 
sidered, the rates between Chicago and Illinois points are 
lower than from St. Louis to the same points. 

5. Keokuk is unduly discriminated against in favor of 
Chicago for the same reason as in the above finding. 

6. That the maintenance by the defendants of commodity 
rates between points in Illinois which in combination with 
other commodity rates required or permitted by the decision 
of the commission will produce the undue and unreasonable 
prejudice against interstate commerce and the undue prefer- 
ence in favor of intrastate commerce within Illinois con- 
demned in this report of the commission, is unlawful. 

7. That the commodity rates of the defendants between 


points within Illinois 100 miles or more apart where they 
are on a basis lower than the basis of the commodity rates 
between St. Louis and Illinois points for corresponding dis- 
tances are a burden upon interstate commerce and unduly 
preferential to intrastate commerce. 

Lumber rates will be affected to a considerable extent by 
the decision and much of the evidence upon which the com- 
mission based its order was supplied by revenue figures on 
lumber shipments. 


ISSUES SCHEDULES OF FURTHER RATE 
HEARINGS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14.—The railroads com- 
pleted the presentation of their side of the increased rate 
case, which involves a flat boost of 15 percent on freight 
rates, Friday of last week. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today issued the following schedule of fur- 
ther hearings, which will begin here May 23: 

May 23-25—Cross examination of the witnesses for the 
eastern, southern and western carriers, in the order named, 

May 26—Representatives* of stockholders of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, und of New England ice and coal shippers. 

May 28—Shippers of live stock and grain, 

May 29-—Shippers in the southeast. 

May 80—Lumber and fruit interests of Washington and 
Oregon, North Pacific coast shippers and representatives of 
shippers of brick, cypress, lumber, and oil. 

May 31 and June 1—Representatives of the State railroad 
and public service commissions, 

June 2—Canning and other California interests, including 
citrus fruits, nuts and cream separators. 

June 4-6—Witnesses presenting general statistical data. 

June 7-8—Carriers’ rebuttal evidence. 

June 9, 11 and 12—Argument, separated as to the three 
territories and in the order that the testimony of the car- 
riers was presented, 

It is requested that those proposing to attend the hear- 
ing will promptly so advise George B. McGinty, secre- 
tary of the commission, giving the date or dates on which 
they expect to attend. The hearing room of the commis- 
sion will seat about 160 people, and if more than that 
number will be in attendance, arrangements must be 
made accordingly in advance. 








ADDITIONAL ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—Some recent orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are as follows: 

951—The Iron Mountain proposed to cancel a tariff note 
providing that rates on lumber from Helena, Ark., are to 
be made on the basis of 1 cent per hundred pounds higher 
than from Memphis. The commission does not allow the 
cancelation, The thru rates are already on this basis but 
the note protects movements to points which may not be 
covered by present thru tariff. 

9393—The Lucas EK. Moore Stave Co. attacks the demur- 
rage rules of the Boston & Albany Railroad Co. in effect at 
Boston and Kast Boston which provide a special allowance 
of fifteen days’ free storage on carload freight or export. 
The shipment of staves were for export, but this was not 
shown upon the bill of lading, and the commission holds, 
therefore, that the domestic demurrage rules apply. 

9068—The rates on furniture in carloads from and thru 
Wichita, Kan., to Oklahoma and Texas are not found to be 
unreasonable, 

932—-Proposed increases on lumber and articles taking 
lumber rates from St. Louis, Mo., and grouped points to 
territory in Missouri and Iowa intermediate to Kansas City, 
Mo., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, are found to be justified. 
Similar increases from Cairo, Ill, and grouped points, and 
also from St. Louis to points in southeastern Iowa are found 
not to be justified. 


POSTPONE HEARING ON RAILROADS’ 
APPLICATION 


SHrevErortT, LA., May 15,—Secretary Henry Jastremskl, 
of the Louisiana Railroad Commission, announces that the 
hearing of the application of the railways for an advance of 
15 percent in intrastate freight rates, originally set for the 
middle of May, has been postponed until June 4. It will be 
held at Baton Rouge, The hearing on the readjustment of 
demurrage charges has also been delayed till June 4, 








MORE EMBARGOES IN NEW ENGLAND MAKE 
SITUATION ACUTE 


Boston, Mass., May 15.-—-The embargo situation has again 
become acute in New England, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad having enforced an almost complete 
embargo that has brought practically all lumber traffic to 
a standstill. The Maine Central Railroad has declared an 
embargo on everything except foodstuffs and this has served 
to cut off a number of lumber mills from the Boston and 
New York markets. The trouble on the Maine Central is 
due to the interference of the labor union. Last week a 
meeting was held by the American Federation of Railway 
Workers, at Portland, Me., and its members were called out 
on strike for wage; other demands were made which the 
Maine Central management states can not be granted on the 
basis of present earnings. 

Other embargo announcements by the Boston & Maine and 
the Boston & Albany roads are momentarily expected 
because of the congestion of freight caused by the embargoes 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Maine 
Central systems. Special modification of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road’s embargo may be authorized by 
J. O. Halliday, superintendent of transportation, based upon 
the railroad’s ability to handle shipments and upon satis- 
factory evidence that the relief aimed at will meet an actual 
need and that arrangements are made to secure prompt re- 
lease of equipment at destination. ‘This concession would be 
of little benefit to lumber dealers as there are still embargoes 
in effect against certain individual concerns, The New York 
Dock Co. has lifted the embargo on all carload freight 
except lumber. 

Embargoes on less than carloads are still in effect. All 
freight for the River Spinning Co., Valley Falls, R. L., is 
embargoed and also lumber for J. L. Phillips & Co., Noank, 
Conn.; Robert Palmer & Son, Noank, Conn., and the Ship- 
building & Marine Railway Co., Noank, Conn. All freight 
for Phillipsdale, R. I., is embargoed. Embargoes also are 
placed, among others, on shipments via the New England 
Steamship Co. to come forward from the Boston & Maine 
and the Boston & Albany railroads; on traffic to and from 
the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. 
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DISCUSS RECONSIGNMENT AND DIVERSION PRIVILEGES 


Transportation Difficulties Attributed to Abuse of Present System— Prominent Lumbermen Testify as to Effects of the 
Practices — Railroad Representative Presents Suggested Rules 


Testimony relative to the proposed increase in 
charges for diversion and reconsignment of carload 
freight was heard during the week before Examiner 
Burnside, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who is conducting a hearing at the Federal Building 
in Chicago. Up to Thursday not all of the lumber 
interests had been heard, and practically none of those 
who oppose the proposed increase has testified as yet. 
Examiner Burnside is allowing plenty of time to go 
thoroly into the phases of reconsignment and diversion 
and witnesses include principally railroad men, lumber- 
men and coal dealers. Among the witnesses heard 
favoring the proposed higher rates were R. J. Perrine, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion; F. M. Ducker, manager of the traffic department 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Oshkosh, Wis.; L. L. Barth, vice presi- 
dent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
and M. F. Ellis, of the Conkling Lumber Co., Bernards- 
ville, N. J. Eastern lumbermen who are opposed to 
the advanced charges are having their presentation 
directed by a committee of which D. E. Johnson, traflic 
manager of the A. W. Burritt Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
is chairman. Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Columbus (Ohio) lumbermen who oppose the proposed 
inerease in charges are represented at the hearing by 
Guy M. Freer, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and manager of the traflic department 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

One of the first lumber witnesses heard was Mr. 
Perrine, who testified that he came to the hearing at 
the direction of the board of directors of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, but that he repre- 
sented chiefly the sentiment of the retail members of 
that organization. He said his concern had been in 
business fifty years and that he believed the transit 
car was a contributing factor in the railroad conges- 
tion, because those who handle transit cars are gen- 
erally required to have the cars held at ‘‘hold’’ points 
until they can get a satisfactory price for the ship- 
ments. He expressed a belief that increased charges 
would curtail the practice and be helpful to the lumber 
business generally. He admitted that his own concern 
occasionally bought a transit car of lumber when such 
a car was stock that it needed promptly, but as a rule 
it had very little to do with transit shipments. When 
asked how higher charges would be beneficial to his 
concern he made the response that it would relieve 
the car congestion and permit direct shipments upon 
which his concern was mostly dependent to come thru 
more promptly. He expressed the thought that if the 
transit car of lumber provided the most econcmical 
method of buying from the standpoint of the retailer, 
the retailer would be in favor of it, but that it was 
otherwise, in his opinion, so the New York retailer 
was opposed to the practice. He said that the member- 
ship of the New York Lumber Trade Association was 
about 200, of which eighty-two were retail yard mem- 
bers, and that the executive committee, which had 
directed him to come to Chicago and testify, consisted 
of twenty-four members. 

Mr. Perrine was cross-examined at length by attor- 
neys who represent interests having an opposite view 
of the transit car privilege. Mr. Ellis was another 
eastern witness who gave testimony favoring the pro- 
posed increased charge. He is a well known member 
of the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ and 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s associations. His concern had 
been in business for many years and for the last seven- 
teen years has operated two yards at Bernardsville, 
N. J. He pronounced the transit car from his view- 
point a nuisance, and believed that from the standpoint 
of business it is unethical. His chief contention was 
that reconsigning or diverting a car incurred added ex- 
pense upon the railroads, and that the lumber people 
who do transit car business should be willing to pay 
fully for that service. ‘‘I, as a retailer who does not 
buy transit cars of lumber, should not be compelled to 
pay for a service given to lumbermen who do buy these 
cars,’’ said the witness. Mr. Ellis said that previous 
to entering the business he was in the railroad service, 
and that while transportation had undergone a wonder- 
ful evolution since, old principles still prevailed and 
he fully recognized it costs the railroads considerable 
money to divert and reconsign cars. 

The opinions of Mr. Ducker as presented in his tes- 
timony were along the same lines as were previously 
expressed before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the hearing on Docket No. 8131 held in July 
of last year. He expressed the opinion that the un- 
limited and free reconsignment of lumber and its at- 
tendant floating traffic are one of the primary causes 
of congestion at terminals, due to the fact that ship- 
ments are as a customary matter held at such points 
awaiting reconsignment instructions, and that such 
has a tendency to impede the even flow of traffic thru 
such terminals. He further contended that transit car 
movements increase the cost of transportation, imposing 
additional labor cost and liability on the carriers and 
for which the shipper should be willing to pay; and 
the manufacturer who takes advantage of the transit 
ear business should be willing to pay a reasonable 
charge for the service; and that the assessment of such 
a charge would tend to minimize the abuse of the prac- 
tice. 

Several questions were asked Mr. Ducker by A. G. 
T. Moore, of New Orleans, La., assistant secretary of 
the Southern Pine Association, whose interests are also 
in favor of the proposed higher charges for diverting 
and reconsigning. 








Monday Afternoon Session 


L, L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, took the stand in behalf of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, rep- 
resenting 245 yards, and when questioned as to his 
experience and knowledge of conditions as they specif- 
ically apply to matters of lumber transportation he said 
that he has been in the’ lumber business about forty- 
nine years and that it is his opinion, based upon his 
experience and knowledge, that the transit car business 
is very bad because it congests the cars at points of 
reconsignment. Cars are held three or four days await- 
ing an opportunity for sales and consignment. Con- 
signment of cars from transit points without excep- 
tion causes delay. The evils attendant upon free re- 
consignment privileges can and should, he said, be 
mitigated by charges applicable to the additional ex- 
pense incurred by the carriers in granting such privi- 
leges. 

Speaking of the general evils of free transit ship- 
ments, Mr. Barth declared that a lot of lumber is 
loaded into a car irrespective of whether it is wanted 
or not, and if shipped to a declining market would in- 
variably necessitate a delay by the shipper until prices 
are such as to make a profitable sale of the shipment 
possible. Free reconsignment privileges do not benefit 
the sniall mills, the reason being that lumber put into 
transit shipments is not as a rule an immediate market 
requirement, whereas if such shipments would be put 
into the hands of the wholesalers who can dispose of 
them, there would be no delay due to the fluctuations 
in market prices. As it is, there is a big demurrage 
charge. In short, said Mr. Barth, transit privileges 
do not benefit the small millmen nor the retailer and 
are not a commercial necessity. He cited an instance 
where transit cars could not have supplied the specific 
lumber requirements. About ninety days ago a large 
building was to be put up that called for 1,930,000 feet 
of timber and transit carloads could not have supplied 
the requirements, whereas the straight yard stocks were 
such as to meet all needs. Mr. Barth also cited the 
remarkable ease with which ‘‘a Chicago company was 
able to fill the order’’ for the Fort Sheridan ‘barracks, 
related in detail on page 69 of the May 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 

When questioned, Mr. Barth said that 300,000,000 
feet is carried normally by various retail yards in 
Chicago, the value ranging from $10,500,000 to $12,- 
500,000, Examiner Burnside then interposed to em- 
phasize his impression of Mr. Barth’s testimony. He 
declared that from Mr. Barth’s opinions he took it 
that the railroads practice a false discrimination in 
granting reconsignment privileges. It was brought out 
in the course of the examination that the yard dealer 
was in business long before transit cars as a mode of 
lumber transportation were even thought of and that 
the transit car business is rather a recent development 
of the lumber business. 

Mr. Barth was asked if his company buys lumber 
from mills not operated by it, and he said that 75 
percent of the yellow pine handled by his company is 
purchased from outside concerns and that all of the 
fir lumber used by his company is purchased from out- 
side sources. All this business, Mr. Barth made it clear, 
is shipped direct to the Hines yards before being dis- 
tributed to the consuming yards. This mode being 
questioned in the course of the examination, Mr. Barth 
said that it has been found entirely satisfactory. 

Questions were then put by G. M. Freer, head of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Barth expressed 
himself as being against the reconsignment privileges 
in effect at the present time, saying that the purpose 
aimed at in increasing the demurrage rates will not 
affect the reconsignment practice. The question of the 
business of the transit shippers and retail yard opera- 
tors was then brought up, and Mr. Barth pointed out 
how and why the lumber yards are as necessary to a 
community as are drug stores. The transit car ship- 
ments never contain lumber equivalent to the stock 
always on hand at the average local dealer’s lumber 
yard, and the transit shipment enables the man to do 
business without a yard and other facilities, whereas 
the lumber dealer must have a yard and pay the ex- 
penses involved in conducting his business. Upon 
being questioned, Mr. Barth said that he had never 
heard of any lumber yard being put out of business 
because of transit car operators, in spite of the fact 
that cars are known to be held expressly for specula- 
tive dealing. He advocated extra charges for reconsign- 
ment because such charges would be fair and just. 

EK. E. Ebert, traffic manager of the Trexler Lumber 
Co., of Newark, N. J., and authorized to speak for the 
Metropolitan Yellow Pine Association, which repre- 
sents yellow pine stock of the yard interests on the 
Jersey side of the New York lumber district, and also 
authorized to speak for the Edward F. Henson Co., of 
Philadelphia, then presented testimony prepared by 
him. This included statistics of the stock and value of 
the interests he represents as well as data and informa- 
tion on lumber consignments as these concern his in- 
terests, and a set of revised diversion and reconsign- 
ment rules prepared by him and consisting of a few 
modifications and alterations of the uniform code orig- 
inally proposed by the carriers and submitted last. 
January to the Interstate Commerce Commission thru 
Examiner Dow. 

Mr. Ebert’s testimony in brief is that the present 
rate does not include compensation to the carriers for 
their reconsignment service, because the service was 
not in contemplation when the rates of lumber were 


originally established, but if the rates did include 
compensation for service to the carriers it would be 
discriminatory to charge the same rate to both classes 
of shippers. One class desires to avail itself of re- 
consignment from free storage or hold points, whereas 
the other class finds no necessity for using this service, 
which is not a transportation service as a part of the 
thru movement, but really an additional service. 

The sum of Mr. Ebert’s responses to the examining 
attorneys and representatives present was that a re- 
consigning charge of $5 is and has been assessed for 
years quite generally thruout the country, where re- 
consigning has been permitted for various reasons at 
less than combination rates for bona fide reconsign- 
ments from original actual destinations—not author- 
ized hold points—to subsequent destinations. These 
reasons include causes for which the carriers have been 
responsible, such as railroad delays, bunching, ete. 
The service performed on such bona fide reconsign- 
ments is in a number of instances less expensive than 
at hold points, the cars generally being delivered with 
other cars frequently on private sidings and removed 
with other cars in a day’s ‘‘drill’’ of the siding, the de- 
tention being on private sidings owned by consignees 
instead of on tracks that comprise a hold yard on which 
the carrier has investment, repairs, depreciation, ete. 

Mr. Ebert said also that it is not hearsay to claim 
that various carriers have been compelled to extend 
reconsignment privileges to meet the competition of 
other lines when extending a free privilege, from all 
appearances. He said also that the thru rate does not 
contemplate free reconsignment because the thru rate 
is not established where the transit practice has as- 
sumed any sort of proportion. 


Tuesday Morning Session 


H. W. Beyers, assistant freight agent of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co., then testified. He 
based his statements and impressions of the railroad’s 
position in the hearing on his experience as a traffic 
man. He gave it as his opinion that no commodity 
should be reconsigned without extra charges, altho no 
general rule could be adopted to meet such a require- 
ment, as the different circumstances that would in- 
volve the execution of such a rule would call for special 
consideration of the circumstances involved. Mr. 
Beyers stressed the development of the reconsignment 
privilege up to the present time, and the need of rates 
covering the extra expenditure. He said a rate once 
established cannot be stretched and that the carriers 
are not protected under the existing rule until a lapse 
of forty-eight hours after a car has reached its point. 
Demurrage rules should be exacted; the shipper has 
forty-eight hours’ free time for the purpose of loading 
and the consignee has forty-eight hours for unloading. 

Mr. Beyers cited an instance to show how his com- 
pany has been handling lumber reconsignments in more 
recent times. He said that seventy-two lumber and 
wood shippers have standing orders with the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. for delays incidental to 
final disposal of shipments. The shipping of lumber 
that occupied tracks in Chicago gradually increased. 
This practice grew and the situation became so acute 
that a sort of general hold point was established at 
Butler, Wis., where the shippers are given twenty-four 
hours’ notice to make disposal. When questioned for 
specific information as to the shippers he characterized 
the seventy-two as wholesalers and ‘‘brokers.’’ Some 
of them, he said, have yards in which to keep shipped 
stock. At Proviso, Ill., there are thirty-five companies 
that have standing orders, the consignees including 
those handling coal, scrap iron, felt, seeds, furniture, 
ete. At the Wood Street Station in Chicago sixteen 
firms have standing orders. Fifty-three have standing 
orders at the Fortieth Avenue Station in Chicago. Mr. 
Beyers said he could not comprehend why a shipper 
loading a carload of freight should not be expected to 
give full and final disposal of the car nor why the 
carrier should not be paid for deviations made from 
the straight shipping service. 

The Chicago & North Western Co.’s new rules ap- 
plicable to interstate traffic only, and at present under 
suspension, are given in the first section of the new 
specifications. They caused much discussion. Three 
rules particularly were put under verbal fire. Rule 4, 
entitled ‘‘Transfer Account Reconsignment,’’ states: 
‘“When destination or routing is changed and ear con- 
taining the shipment is one that, on account of owner- 
ship, can not go forward to new destination or via 
the new route, and it is necessary to transfer the con- 
tents, actual cost of such transfer will be assessed.’’ 

The other two rules in Section 1 of the proposed 
rules are as follows: 


Rule 11.—A single change in the name of the consignee at 
first destination and/or a single change in the designation of 
his place of delivery at first destination will be allowed with 
out charge if order is received in time to permit instructions 
being given to yard employees prior to arrival of car at first 
destination or at the terminal yard serving such destination. 
If such orders are received in time to permit instructions to 
be given to yard employees within twenty-four hours (Sun 
days and legal holidays excluded) after arrival of car at ter 
minal yard, charge will be $2. If such orders are received 
subsequent to twenty-four hours (Sunday and legal holidays 
excluded) after arrival of car at terminal yard, charge will 
be $5. 

Rule 13.—No freight can be reconsigned or diverted under 
these rules to a station or point of delivery against which an 
embargo has been placed, either during the existence or sub 
sequent to the removal of such embargo, unless such freight 
was forwarded from point of origin prior to the date effective 
of the embargo or subsequent to its removal. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS HANDLE TIMELY PROBLEMS | 


Memphians Adopt the Daylight Saving Plan—Cairo Lumbermen Discuss Means to Oppose a General Freight Rate Increase— 
Saginaw Dealers Organize —The New Officers of the Cincinnati Club 


DISCUSS MEANS OF COMBATING RATE 
INCREASE 


Cairo, ILu., May 14.—The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club 
discussed means for opposing the proposed general in- 
crease of 15 percent in railroad rates at the regular 
monthly meeting held at the Halliday Hotel last Thurs- 
day evening. J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, representa- 
tive of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, con- 
ferred with Cairo lumbermen on the proposed rate Thurs- 
day afternoon before the meeting. 

The subject occupied a large part at the meeting, 
which was followed by a luncheon and smoker. 

G. A. Gregertsen, of the firm of Gregertsen Bros. of 
Chicago, who recently opened an office here, was taken 
into the club. Twenty-four members and three guests 
were present. 





VOTE FOR DAYLIGHT SAVING 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 15.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at its regular semimonthly meeting held at 
the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, May 12, decided by prac- 
tically unanimous vote to adopt the daylight saving plan 
now being advocated in the United States as a war 
measure. This means that all lumber mill operators in 
this city will at midnight May 31 move their clocks back 
one hour, until Sept. 30 next. Employees of all of these 
plants will, by this plan, be given an extra hour a day for 
the cultivation of their gardens or for indulgence in any 
kind of recreation or pleasure they may fancy. 

It was announced that all members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association who purpose attending the 
forthcoming annual at Chicago would go to that city on 
a special train chartered for that occasion. This special 
will leave Memphis between 5 and 6 p. m. June 13. 

I, HE. Stonebraker, who was one of the club’s repre- 
sentatives at the recent conference of river interests at 
St. Louis, gave a brief report of what was done by the 
conferees and strongly urged that the lumbermen get 
squarely behind the effort to revive traffie on the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. He declared that this 
was the best method of solving the transportation prob- 
lem as affecting the lumbermen thruout the Valley States. 
8S. M. Nickey reported that Memphis lumbermen had 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the various forms of 
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P. V. SHOE, 
First vice president 


Second vice president 








The local committee in charge includes the officers: 
President Fred C. Trier; first vice president, Herman W. 
Zahnow; second vice president, Henry Schwartz, jr.; 
secretary, L. L. Pearson; treasurer, Robert J. Heineman, 
together with the trustees, George Spindler, Louis J. 
Hahn, Edward C. Miller and Alexander W. Scharffe. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12.—The recent election of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati brings into the official 
activities of the organization an entire new group of men, 
All of them, however, have been active participants in the 
work of the club under other managements and are among 
the best known men of the trade here, and some of them 





GEORGE M. MORGAN, 
President 


JOHN BYRNS 


Secretary 


CHILTON ELLETT 


called on and gave some advice to those contemplating 
matrimony. 

The players, with their net scores, were: George F. 
Craig, 82; S. P. Bowers, 89; M. L. Dukes, 80; J. A. 
Finley, 85; W. H. Fritz, 76; W. J. Chase, guest; 
B. C. Currie, 70; R. W. Schofield, 91; J. H. Schofield, 
82; E. B. Hallowell, 83; J. B. McFarland jr., 85; M. C. 
Burton, 86; H. W. Smedley, 84; EK. B. Humphreys, 74; 
EK. D. Swenk, 74; F. A. Benson, 70; W. P. Shearer, 
picked up; H. W. Allen, 93; Harry Humphreys, 79; 
David Baird jr, 75; I. A. Collins, 84; A. B. F. Smith, 
74; H. G. Parker, 83; Frank Buck, 85; M. G. Wright, 
82; W. H. Smedley, 80; J. A. Ross, 90; William Meyer, 
picked up; B. 8. Gill, 70; H. C. Magruder, 78; J. P. 
Comegys, 72;.J. I. Coulburn, guest; J. E. Troth, 91; 
J. W. Turnbull, picked up, and F. E, Schofield, 80. 





ORGANIZE A LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE 

Hattiespura, Miss., May 15.—A Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change is being organized with headquarters in this 
city, with an initial membership of twenty-five. Mr. 
Hardin will be in charge of the organization. 





TO DISCUSS PROPOSED RULE CHANGES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 16.—Ralph May, president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at the request of 
a number of members of that organization has issued a 
call for a special meeting to be held at the Hotel Gayoso, 
Saturday, May 19, at 1.15 p. m., ‘‘for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the proposed changes in and additions to the 
inspection rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation,’ 

Luncheon will be arranged by the club for all who desire 
to participate in the discussion, 


WOULD CONSTRUCT MODERN RIVER TERMINALS 


Carro, ILt., May 14.—The city commission today voted 
to instruct Mayor Wood and the commissioner of finance 
to prepare a bill to be submitted to the State legislature 
for passage, permitting cities to acquire river terminals 
by the issuance of bonds and to make improvements on 
the same. 

The wharfage problem has confronted the local author- 
ities and shippers for many years. The entire water 








J. WATT GRAHAM 
Treasurer 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CINCINNATI, SELECTED AT THE RECENT ELECTION 


war taxation listed in the referendum recently submitted 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, the only form 
of taxes opposed being that covering proposed retroactive 
taxes upon incomes and profits. H. B. Weiss, secretary 
of George C. Brown & Co. and president of the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was elected to represent 
the lumbermen on the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commeree. A vote of thanks was tendered to George 
C, Ehemann, who similarly represented the lumbermen 
during the last year. 

The next meeting of the club will be held June 2, when 
members of the Federal_Lumber Trade Commission will 
be guests of honor. 


SAGINAW BUILDERS AND TRADERS 
ORGANIZE 

Sacinaw, Micu., May 15.—The Saginaw Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange, composed: of contractors, builders 
and dealers in builders’ supplies and equipment, has been 
organized in this city and will soon occupy headquarters 
in the Wheeler Building, the structure to take the name 
of the exchange hereafter. The organization will be 
ready for business in the location by June 1. 
_ A membership campaign has been inaugurated and it 
1s expected that fully 125 persons and concerns will join. 
The membership will comprise contractors in all lines of 
building activities, individuals and firms who deal in all 
kinds of building materials, who equip structures, and 
who are directly or indirectly concerned in building or 
equipping of buildings of all descriptions, lumbermen 
being prominent in the exchange. 








have extensive acquaintance in other markets. They are: 


President—George M. Morgan, general manager of the 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. : 

Virst vice president—TP. V. Shoe, secretary of the Kosse, 
Shoe & Schleyer Co. 

Second vice president—John Byrns, treasurer of the Cum- 
berland Valley Lumber Co. 


Secretary—Chilton Ellett, traffic manager of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co, 


pens. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Co. 
nc.) 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 14.—The May meet of the 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held Thurs- 
day at the Aronimink Country Club, just west of this 
city. Thirty-five players were in the tournament, of 
which two were guests. Low gross was won by Edward 
B. Humphreys, and there was a tie for the low net prizes 
between B. C. Currie, B. 8. Gill and F. A. Benson. It 
was settled by a drawing, which eliminated Mr. Currie, 
gave first prize to Mr. Benson, and second to Mr. Gill. 
The leaders in points on the president’s prize are J. B. 
McFarland jr., Joseph P. Comegys, B. C. Currie and 
B. 8. Gill. The following program for the rest of the 
season was announced, and in addition the executive 
committee was authorized to arrange a meeting with 
the New York Golfers: June 28, St. David’s Golf Club; 
July 25, Bala Golf Club; Aug. 22, Whitemarsh Valley 
Country Club; Sept. 26, Philmont Country Club, and 
Oct. 17, annual meeting, at Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club. J. W. Turnbull, the newly married secretary, was 


front is owned by the Cairo Trust Property Co. Steamer 
lines claim they are loath to stop at Cairo unless neces 
sary because of the wharfage charges, which are negli- 
gible or do not exist at other river cities, 

The question of the construction of modern river ter- 
minals to facilitate the loading and unloading of cargoes 
is also to be taken up. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Co. is preparing to re- 
place a section of its river cradle which floated away 
during the high water this spring. The cradle is used for 
the loading of lumber from barges into cars. 





AWAIT ENFORCEMENT OF MATERIAL SALES LAW 


CoLumBus, On10, May 14.—Lumber dealers in Colum 
bus and in fact all over Ohio are awaiting the enforce- 
ment of the Mooney Law, passed at the last session of the 
Ohio legislature, which is expected to simplify the sell- 
ing of materials to contractors engaged on publie work. 
The law provides that all contractors on public work 
must give a bond to cover the cost of material and labor 
and in case payment is refused the creditor has the right 
of suing the bonding concern. It is devised to protect 
those who have been suffering losses thru the sale of sup- 
plies to contractors on public works. The law becomes 
effective July 2, which allows 90 days in which any inter- 
ested person can file a referendum petition. Credit for 
the passage of the law is given to tae various lumber asso- 
ciations and H. 8. Gaines, chief assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association. 
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CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS HOLD THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


Adopt Uniform Grade Marks—Decry Unfounded Reports of Magnitude of Government Requirements— Splendid Record 
Made by Insurance Department—To Draw Up “Finish” Grades of Tupelo 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

New Or.Leans, La., May 16.—The thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and its first annual as an incorporated body, was 
held at the Grunewald Hotel today. The work accom- 
plished by the large representative gathering included the 
adoption of uniform grading marks, the recommending 
of the use of trade acceptances, the appointment of a 
committee to study uniform cost accounting etc. Presi- 
dent Frederic Wilbert, who later was reélected president, 
called the meeting to order, and after the reading by Sec- 
retary George KE. Watson of the minutes of the incorpora- 
tion meeting, with detailed explanation of the associa- 
tion’s aims and purposes in becoming an incorporated 
organization, the president delivered his annual address. 

Prefacing his speech with a few humor-provoking ref- 
erences to the association’s thirteenth meeting, he spoke 
of the uncertainties that confront the lumberman and 
of the unprecedented conditions into which the lumber 
industry has been placed as a result of the war. “Busi- 
ness must not be expected to remain normal in such ab- 
normal times, he said; great care must be exercised by 
lumbermen and by associations in conducting their in- 
terests so that they will be alive and responsive to the 
new era that must come with the end of the war. He 
said: ‘You must think ahead in legislating upon the 
various subjects which will come before you and must 
think of your country as well as of your business both 
in presenting and adopting resolutions.’’ Mr. Wilbert 
closed with an expression of thanks for his reélection as 
head of the organization. 

Chairman H. B. Hewes of the membership committee 
presented the applications for membership from the 
Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; Gress Man- 
ufacturing Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Waccamaw Lumber 
Co., Bolton, N. ©., and D. W. Alderman & Sons’ Co., 
Alcolu, 8. C. These applicants were duly elected mem- 
bers of the association. 

The report of the treasurer, EK. G. Swartz, was then 
presented, reading in part as follows: 

Including the small balance of May 1, 1916, the total re- 
ceipts of the association during our fiscal year amount to 


°$141,953.34, whereas the expenditures were $141,945.31, 


leaving a balance on hand May 1, 1917, of $8.03. In a gen- 
eral way, these expenditures are subdivided, showing that the 
cost of operating the association in its general work and 
with its two offices was $29,814.77; the expenditures in the 
inspection department were $13,278.21; the expenditures in 
the traffic department were $9,013.43; the expenditures in 
the insurance department were $3,209.54, and the expendi 
tures in the advertising department were $86,550.36, 

On May 1 there were outstanding dues aggregating almost 
$5,000, but none of our members at this time are in suffi 
client arrears to demand special mention, 











Chairman C, 8. Williams of the insurance’ committee 
then presented his report, part of which was a commu- 
nication from J. H. McLeod, manager of the insurance 
department. It was pointed out that altho authority had 
been given at the previous annual meeting to install an 
insurance department as a part of the association’s 
machinery, this department did not start operations until 
June 20, 1916, so that while the results reported repre- 
sent the work of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1917, 
they cover in fact the work done in but ten and one-half 
months. Two complete inspections were made of the 
plants of all the members with the exception of the 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., the Bowie Lumber Co. 
No, 2, and the Napoleon Cypress Co., all of whose opera- 
tions have been discontinued. The inspections included 
thoro examination of policies, forms ete. and a tabulation 
of the amounts of insurance carried. Furthermore, the 
forms were checked against the plants in order to verify 
the warranties, clear spaces etc. The records of the in- 
surance department show the amount of insurance carried 
by the members, as follows: 


Insurance with stock companies............... $ 7,059,060 
Insurance with mutual companies............. 336,620 
Insurance with interinsurance exchanges....... 6,721,511 
Insurance with individual underwriters......... 946,961 
Insurance with non-admitted stock companies... 243,745 

EES s SKS aie se Rabie 9: O tae ano wale $15,307,897 


The highest average rate is $2.70 per $100. The lowest 
is $0.9889 per $100. The general average rate is $1.5421 
per $100. The total premiums paid per annum amount 
to $236,071.55. During the last year there were five 
small losses aggregating $1,514.95. The report gave in 
detail the insurance arrangements of the different mills 
in the association, and also said that the insurance depart- 
ment was instrumental in procuring an amendment to 
the Southeastern Underwriters’ Association’s ‘‘ Schedule 
of Rates for Saw and Planing Mill Risks,’’ which reads: 
‘*FPor superior construction and exceptional features, 
deduct 5 to 50 percent from the final rate.’’ Three 
Florida members of the cypress organization have taken 
advantage of this amendment by having their plants re- 
rated at a saving in premiums amounting to $3,236.85. 
The report was concluded as follows: 

The insurance department has been conducted thus far at a 
total expense of $3,299.54, and the actual saving in premiums 
to our members, for which we can show the figures, amounts 
to $10,164.63. We believe the insurance of members of this 
association is now in better condition than the insurance of 
any other group of sawmills in the country, and it will be 
the duty of this department not only to continue the statis- 
tical work it has started but to keep the plants of all mem- 
bers thoroly, properly and technically covered. 
Transportation Committee Makes Recommendations 

Chairman R. H. Downman of the railroads and trans- 
portation committee then gave his report. He spoke of 
the project to pool cars and of the more recent proposal 
to have ownership of cars transferred to separate organi- 
zations so that cars could be ‘‘at home wherever found,.’’ 
He expressed himself in favor of this plan and went on 
to say that after the vigorous opposition made by south- 








ern interests, the American Railway Association had 
agreed to deliver to southern lines, at Cincinnati, Cairo 
and other crossings, 6,000 box cars. Mr. Downman esti- 
mated that 6,000 carloads of lumber from cypress mills 
and about 40,000 carloads from pine association mills 
are still unshipped. He reported also that the association 
has retained counsel to watch the developments of the 
carriers’ application for a general 15 percent freight rate 
increase, and said that not all the carriers had joined in 
filing application for this increase, altho the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has requested them to submit 
claims for the proposed advance of lumber rates. He 
urged the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
to send representatives to the hearing to be held May 23. 
Lumbermen are not acting codperatively, he asserted. 
Some of them even favor giving the carriers everything 
they ask. 

It is Mr. Downman’s idea that carriers should be 
granted what they actually need but that they be required 
to establish proof of their needs; and he said that the 
lumber industry could show that it is now paying rates 
proportionately more than its share. 

A communication from Traffic Manager McKay formed 
part of the report of the committee on railroads and 
transportation matters. This communication shows that 
there has been no lessening in the rate difficulties which 
the cypres sindustry has been forced to confront, and 
it cites the various details that form these difficulties, all 
of which are familiar to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers. 
The communication speaks of the circular distributed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, suggesting to the 
carriers that particular information regarding lumber 
be furnished. This one section of the circular reads: 
‘“In the Southeast, South and Southwest what increase 
in gross operating revenue absolutely and on a percentage 
basis has resulted from the increased rates on lumber 
and articles taking lumber rates since Jan. 1, 1913??? 

Under normal conditions the answer to this question 
would be decidedly in favor of lumber shippers and 





FREDERIC WILBERT, PLAQUEMINE, LA.; 
Reélected President 


against a further increase in lumber rates, but the fact 
that the last two years have not been normal, owing to 
the embargoes, the car shortage and at times trade condi- 
tions, may have its effect in making the lumber showing 
poorer than should be the case. The report also speaks 
of the recent change in the demurrage rules, which were 
published in the association’s bulletin, and advises that 
this change should be of some assistance in securing 
empty box cars: provided a share of these cars are sent 
to the South. The pooling of the box cars, in keeping 
with the suggestion in the American Railway Association 
circular, would be of great assistance. The work accom- 
plished by the committee on railroads and transportation 
was reported as follows: 


In our claim department we show a collection of claims 
during our fiscal year amounting to $21,595.56, and have 
pending May 1, 1917, only $1,962.52, which is the smallest 
amount in outstanding claims we have ever been able to 
report at the beginning of a fiscal year. We have sent an 
itemized statement to all members, showing the claim de- 
partment figures in detail, and can only add that during re 
cent years there has certainly been a wonderful improve- 
ment by carriers in the scaling of cars and protection of 
thru rates, 


Chairman L. W. Gilbert of the committee on grades 
then presented his report, which comprised an account 
of the work of inspection by the inspecting depart- 
ment. The following summarizes the work done: 


While it is undoubtedly a fact that during the last fiscal 
year the great preponderance of sales and shipments were 
according to the prevailing grading rules of this association, 
there were a number of orders on the books of many of our 
members which were accepted prior to the effective date of 
the new grading rules, and reinspections have thus far been 
made as requested, according either to the new grading rules 
or to the old grading rules. It is interesting to note that 
of the total reinspections made during the fiscal year only 
twenty out of the 219 were according to the new grading 
rules, despite the fact that the bulk of the shipments were 
according to the new grades. Of these twenty the consignee 
was justified in complaining on thirteen, whereas on seven 
the mill’s invoice was within 5 percent of being correct. 

The figures show that of the total inspections made dur- 
ing the last year 80 percent were in favor of the customer, 
whereas on the caapersens made according to the new grad- 
ing rules during the same period only 65 percent were in 
favor of the customers. The greatest number of complaints 


on the new greding rules were on the grades of shop and fac- 
tory select, and it is very probable that a majority of these 
complaints were due to misunderstandings of the grading 
rules by manufacturers in, at first glance, misinterpreting 
the specifications on these two grades and filling their earlier 
orders for them wholly out of their old No. 1 and No. 2 shop 
piles. And it is probable that the purchasers confuse these 
grades with the old grades of No. 1 shop and select. 

R. H. Downman then spoke for the committee on 
legislation, reviewing briefly the Esch bill, which gives 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission control of the 
sar service rules, and the retroactive and excess profits’ 
feature of the revenue bill. The retroactive feature 
generally is considered bad and it is the prevailing 
opinion that tax collections should date no further back 
than Jan. 1, 1917. The excess profits’ bill was crit- 
icized as being unjust and discriminatory, and it is 
believed that it might strike the timber owners hard 
since no exemption has been granted for natural in- 
crease of values of timber purchased years ago. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Vice President H. B. Hewes presided at the after- 
noon session. Chairman C. 8. Williams reported for 
the tupelo committee, saying that there is an ex- 
cellent demand far in excess of the supply and at in- 
creased prices. Mills have not reported further dif- 
ficulties in manufacture and a fine market is being 
developed for finish grades. One manufacturer had re- 
ported that he was successful in working it up as 
mahogany and in the East tupelo is being used in large 
quantities for interior finishing. These conditions will 
justify, declared Mr. Williams, two or three ‘‘finish’’ 
grades for tupelo. He suggested the appointment of a 
committee to draw up such grades, same to become 
effective on publication and subject to the ratification 
by the association. Discussion of the suggestion en- 
sued, and it was adopted with the understanding that 
the committee consult with other associations having 
tupelo grades in order to make them uniform, if 
feasible. 

George W. Dodge reported orally for the committee 
on market conditions. Not in twenty years have the 
mills, he said, enjoyed so much prosperity as at present. 
The matter of getting orders at individual prices of 
course forms the least of trade difficulties, but no one 
can predict the future of the market. Mr. Dodge spoke 
of the car shortage as a factor in the present situa- 
tion and stressed the wisdom of conservative business 
methods and of a fair and generally equitable treat- 
ment for the trade. Cypress manufacturers, he said, 
should maintain their reputation for giving stable 
values. Mr. Downman expressed himself in support 
of this, deprecating the sensational reports of huge 
purchases of lumber by the Government because of 
their tendency to inflate prices. The story of the two 
billion feet of lumber purchased in one section has 
started other stories of extravagant purchases in other 
sections. 

He cited the report from New England, to the effect 
that an eight billion foot lumber order had been placed, 
as an instance of harmful exaggeration. Referring to 
the plans of the Federal Shipping Board as to the 
building of wooden vessels, he said that about 150 
such vessels, each requiring 1,600,000 feet of fir, would 
be built on the Pacific coast, and perhaps 150 vessels, 
each requiring 1,436,000 feet of pine lumber, would 
be constructed on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. He 
also declared that the War Department would need 
perhaps 600,000,000 feet for the construction of can- 
tonments, and the Navy Department from 200,000,000 
to 300,000,000 feet for like purposes. The officers’ 
board is to report as to the locations of cantonments 
by June 10, and it is not likely that orders for canton- 
ment material will be placed before then. Up to last 
Saturday night not an order had been placed for so 
much as a single foot. 

The Government may use about a billion feet of 
lumber, Mr. Downman continued, during the next year 
or so from today, but this is indeed a small proportion 
of the annual average cut and should not greatly dis- 
turb the lumber market nor justify excessive prices. 
In some cases, said Mr. Downman, prices submitted 
have been considered too high and would be rejected. 
The yellow pine committee has submitted a schedule 
which had been complimented in Washington and de- 
clared to be reasonable. Emergency war legislation 
would provide means whereby the Government will be 
able to correct price excesses, and both patriotic and 
good business judgment should counsel manufacturers 
of supplies needed by the Government to ‘‘stay on 
an even keel.’’ 

In reply to a question that was put to him Mr. 
Downman explained that the Federal purchasing com- 
mission would be created to purchase supplies for the 
Allies, who will file their requirements, have the pur- 
chasing commission take them up, fix fair prices on 
the supplies that are needed and arrange for the is- 
suance of licenses permitting the exporting of them. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Downman’s speech there was 
prolonged and vigorous applause. : 

Secretary George E. Watson then discussed briefly 
the results generally obtained by the advertising done 
by the association. The responses and inquiries re- 
ceived indicate that in the home building classes less 
than the usual amount of construction appears to be 
planned for the future. Advertising Manager hb. #. 
Putman of the Southern Pine Association, when asked 
for an opinion, corroborated this impression by telling 
of his observation of replies to his own association 8 
advertising. They indicate, however, an increasing call 
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for material needed by munitions factories, mill con- 
structed buildings ete. 


Advocates Use of Trade Acceptances 


Chairman C. P. Gable of the committee on terms of 
sale advocated in his report the use of trade accept- 
ances which at one time, he reminded his hearers, were 
in common use and advantageous. While the custom 
was abandoned, due to the increase in the practice of 
granting concessions to customers, the committee 
thought that the making of trade acceptances should be 
revived, and referred to the endorsement made by the 
Federal reserve bank systems. Further, the committee 
submitted for discussion and adoption the following 
terms of sale: 

Freight net; cash balance less 2 percent if settlement is 
made within five days after receipt of car, or less 1 percent 
if closed by trade acceptance due thirty days after receipt ; 
or net sixty days acceptance from date of invoice. 

After some discussion, the motion prevailed to ree- 
ommend the adoption and use of the above terms as the 
standard by the association members. 

Chairman E. G. Swartz, of the advertising committee, 
requested the secretary to report. Secretary Watson 
said that seventy exhibits of various kinds were put 
on during the year and that the traveling exhibits 
staged by various lumber retailers had brought ex- 
cellent results. A talk on trademark advertising then 
followed. Mr. Drews asked about tupelo advertising 
and it was explained that approximately the full as- 
sessment paid by tupelo manufacturers was expended 
direct in the advertising of that wood, with excellent 
results as reflected in the market conditions. Mr. 
Swartz then reported on the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association meeting and the decision of 
the constituent associations to levy assessment of only 
three-fourth cents for the support of the National. 
This would total less than $100,000 and would be in- 
sufficient to finance the work planned by that organ- 
ization. The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association had since, he said, passed resolu- 
tions opposing the curtailment of the National body’s 
activities and expressing its willingness to contribute 
an assessment of 114 cents for its support. Mr. Swartz 
then offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to any curtail- 
ment of the trade extension work of the National associa- 
tion and that it favors an enlargement of such work and is 
willing to pay 1% cents a thousand as the starting point 
of a carefully calculated rising scale of assessments, similar 
3 = plan successfully used by the Southern Pine Associa- 

m. 

After a discussion of the resolution, it was voted 
upon and earried unanimously. 


Manufacturers Should Boost Trademark Advertising 


As chairman of the committee on trademark and 
copyrights, J. T. Wigginton reported in substance that 
the effectiveness of the trademark advertising to the 
consumer and the value of it to the producer will 
depend entirely upon the support accorded it by those 
who will be most directly benefited, namely, the manu- 
facturers of lumber; also that it is their duty to en- 
courage the use of it in every possible way. The as- 
sociation trademark carries a triple assurance to the 
consumer—first, from the local dealer; second, from 
the manufacturer; third, from the association, which 
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is the sponsor for that brand thru publications that 
make sure goods are what they are represented to be 
before accepting advertising copy on them for print- 
ing. Concerning the work of the committee in the 
last year Mr. Wigginton said that a contract arrange- 
ment has been concluded for the exclusive right to 
use the McDonough branding device on cypress lum- 
ber, as authorized at the semiannual meeting of the 
cypress body held in Jacksonville, Fla., last November. 
The committee has been advised that so far only nine 
of the member mills, producing about 50 percent of 
the output of the association mills have installed 
branding machines or have ordered them from the 
manufacturer, 

Mr. Hewes then presented and moved that the fol- 
lowing uniform grade marks be adopted by the associa- 
tion, and this was done accordingly after a brief dis- 
cussion. The trademarks follow: 


WETS “ssa oie ib te ielyietevons oot GO. Mactory Oclect... 6. s<5%-0s be 
BBY nie Soar iayetog ebay a ayeteen te oa DO cco alnciea 98 sede eao 8. 
We - (ous: 4 (aie loravs ioe whaiereadictecate ds» ie NO, 2 COMMON: 6:5, 0:5.0:6,0,00% 1 
Beciemieiooniehe bhayarsce-a wn iareeoll oe No. 2 COMMON.......e00% 2 
BD 5 hae io us ecietsie oe eee ates SOT 6 SERRE itccng lars oilers 4ale aie aie aioe 
Select common........... x: MNO soc Ava car oie dais ode eee Pp 


John H. Crosby spoke briefly of the association’s 


advertising work and plans. Dr. Hermann von Shrenck 
reported on the St. Louis meeting held for the pur- 
pose of considering the fire resistant shingle paints 
and on other research and experimental work now in 
progress. Secretary Watson read a letter from the 
foreign and domestic bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, announcing the itinerary of the lumber 
trade commissioners who are to visit lumber centers of 
this country before going abroad. It was decided that 
representatives of the Southern Cypress association 
should meet the commissioners at Jacksonville on May 
19 and at New Orleans on May 23 and 24. In the 
course of the discussion that was held on the develop- 
ment of the export trade on cypress, A. G. Gearheard, 
of Lutcher, Ala., said that his company had worked up 
prior to the war an export trade of eight to ten cars 
every month and that the business had been in every 
way highly satisfactory. Furthermore, he believes that 
an export cypress trade of extensive proportions can 
be developed. Mr. Wigginton said that several hun- 
dred thousand feet of tupelo have been exported since 
the beginning of the war for use in the manufacture 
of war supplies. 

R. H. Downman suggested that the association has 
not as yet contributed to the fund to help defray the 
expenses of the lumber trade commissioners abroad 
and the matter was referred to the advertising com- 
mittees. Frank R. Gadd, assistant to the president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, made a brief talk regarding the scope, 
aims and work of that association. On motion put by 
Mr. Hewes, the chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to study uniform method of cost accounting as 
recommended by the Federal Trade Commission and to 
report the results of its work at the next meeting of 
the association. 

H. B. Hewes reported also for the committee on the 
utilization of cut-over swamp lands. He said, in brief: 

It is gratifying to know that the experiments conducted 
the last few = in raising cattle on pase reclaimed swamp 
and marsh lands and on cypress ridge lands in southern 
Louisiana have been so encouraging as to induce several 
parties to go into the business on a more extensive scale, 

It is an undisputed fact that climatic and soil conditions 
in southern Louisiana are more favorable than in any other 
section of the United States for the production of beef cattle 


and hogs, and we confidently look forward to a great develop- 
ment in that line within the immediate future, encouraged 
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ad the establishment of a large packing house in New Or- 
eans. 


A nominations committee was then named and di- 
rected to report promptly. A few minutes later it of- 
fered the following ticket, which was unanimously 
adopted, Secretary, Watson casting the association 
ballot: 

President—Frederic Wilbert, of Plaquemine, La. 

First vice president—H. B. Hewes, Jeannerette, La, 

Second vice president—J. W. Oakford, of Waycross, Ga. 

Treasurer—H. G,. Swartz, of Burton, La. 

Directors—R. H. Downman, of New Orleans; C. 8S. Wil 
liams, of Patterson, La.; J. T. Wigginton, of Bowle, La.; J. 
Wade Tucker, of Loughman, Fla.; L. W. Gilbert, of Donner, 
La.; EK. C, Glenn, of Varnville, 8S. C.; T. C. Lawless, Garden 
City, La.; J. W. Darling, Wilhelm, La.; George W. Dodge, 
Napoleonville, La.; W. 8. Hollister, of Savannah, Ga.; A, G. 
Gearheard, of Lutcher, La.; and A. G. Cummer, of Jackson- 
ville, Mla, ‘ 





MUSINGS OF AN OLD TIME LUMBER SALESMAN 


Thru the courtesy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
the past the ‘‘ Musings of an Old Time Salesman’’ have 
sometimes perhaps interested a few of its many readers 
and now, after a long rest, the spirit again moves and I 
take my pen in hand. 

While one’s thoughts may dwell for a little time on 
what the future has in store, they more frequently revert 
to the past and live again with the ‘‘boys,’’ reviewing 
the scenes of earlier effort and pleasures. Tho one’s 
mind recalls the ‘‘boys’’ of a generation ago that, if 
the roll was called there would be found some who have 
accepted service in probably a brighter field, they, with 
the possible exception of the writer, were usually 
regarded as a representative ‘‘bunch’’ of one of the 
country’s leading industries and generally competent to 
fill a revolving chair at the main desk in the home office. 

At present time the word ‘‘Lumber’’ on one’s in- 
troductory card frequently signifies about everything 
that the forest produces, and the salesman refers to 
his various lists prepared to furnish anything that may 
be desired, from a hemlock joist to mahogany finish. But 
in earlier days specialties were more generally the rule and 
each of the leading commercial woods had its own direct 
representation, 

My line was Michigan white pine and at that time it 
was the supreme wood for general utility by reason of easy 
working, and its reputation for staying where it was put 
made it the favored wood for almost any use from a 
steamboat to a match stick, and I now recall accepting 
an order for some 250,000 feet of 8/4 shaky clear and 
cross-cut it all into match blocks. 

I believe it was in the fall of 1878 and near the close 
of the protracted business depression which followed the 
panie of ’73, that I was about leaving my Michigan home 
for an eastern trip, when I was approached by a neighbor 
mill owner and the conversation went about like this: 

‘*Understand you are soon leaving for the Kast. If 
it don’t interfere with your own plans we would like 
mighty well if you could dispose of a few cars of nice 
wide uppers for us. We have carried them for four years, 
each year have inventoried them at a little less value, 
and the interest account looks too big, so this year in the 
inventory we set the value at $25 a thousand and we want 
to see our money. Hope you can help us.’’ 

A good straight appeal, but uppers were not easily sold 
then even at such low valution, but within the next six 
months conditions changed, business assumed new life, 
trade again began to boom, and the uppers were sold— 
but at a better figure. 

Such a condition today may hardly be realized, but it 
should be recalled that practically all lines of business 
were almost at a standstill. 

The farmer was receiving for his wheat only about 50 
cents a bushel, and corn was burned for fuel in some 
cases because the cost of transportation could not be 
realized. 

Other grades of white pine, for instance fine common, 
sold at $14, and select at $19. There was no rush to buy, 
and as for culls—good culls, too, from which many other 
grades would now be sorted—they hardly paid the saw bill 
then. With uppers now selling around three figures and 
other grades following closely, this may tax the credulity 
of some of the younger salesmen. 

There usually is a black sheep in every flock and even 
lumber salesmen may include one. I refer to something 
closely allied to the dog-in-the-manger, who can not pro- 
vide for all the trade himself, yet is very much averse to 
another sharing in it. It is not a frequent experience, 
I am glad to say, but sometimes the visit to a customer 


discloses that another salesman is occupying his time, 
and of course one should wait his turn. Such practice 
is right and just, but when the first man has accomplished 
all he can expect and prolongs his call hoping merely to 
tire out the waiting one, it reveals a disposition not in 
line with the golden rule and does not promote good fel- 
lowship nor popularity; but fortunately such persons. are 
few, and in my experience they were fairly well if not 
favorably known and never envied. It was a method that 
might delay but could not prevent the waiting one having 
his inning. 

Fashion decrees, and usually has plenty of followers; 
the changes are most observed in dress, tho even there it 
is sometimes only a revival of a costume of fifty years or 
more ago, but now we are witnessing its adoption in the 
commercial world. It is but little more than a generation 
since that the navies of the world and all sea craft was 
composed of wooden vessels, then iron superseded, and 
the wooden vessels gradually rotted out of existence. At 
that time almost the entire Maine coast was devoted to 
shipbuilding, and ‘‘built in Maine’’ was the acme of 
praise for a vessel’s construction. When the iron vessel 
became practical the industry along the Maine coast was 
doomed and the yards neglected. But now fashion de- 
crees again for wooden vessels, but plenty of them and 
every shipyard from Portland to Eastport is hastening to 
secure some of the unlooked-for business, but with the 
growth of the country in last half century conditions 
have changed and practically every port on either coast 
can ‘‘lend a hand’’ to supply the need. 

‘*Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’’ and the 
lumbermen have now their turn at the bat. Probably the 
uppers previously mentioned would look mighty good and 
materially swell their margins, but on the other hand there 
is the new fashion of income tax and laws pertaining to 
surplus profits to be remembered, which brings to mind 
the frequent saying of ‘‘Widow Bedott,’’ ‘‘We’re all. 
poor critters.’’ 


PLEDGES QUOTA OF MEN FROM THE LUMBER TRADE 


New York, May 16.—The lumber trade division of 
the Business Men’s National Service League has pledged 
itself to secure 125 men from among the employers and 
employees of its members in order to bring the New 
York national guard up to a war footing. The league was 
requested to do this by Governor Whitman and the execu- 
tive committee consisting of Russell J. Perrine, W. D. 
McGovern and W. Ward Smith is now actively at work 
in the trade and fast obtained recruits. The committee 
plans to have the full 125 men pledged before ten days 
roll around. 

The league has been very active in assisting the Gov- 
ernment in every possible way and was one of the New 
York organizations that has been consistently and per 
sistently advocating conscription and universal military 
training. The organization will care for the dependent 
families of the lumbermen serving with the Colors or 
who will serve with the Colors, and whose firms are not 
financially able to continue their salaries. All sorts of 
things to increase the comfort of the national guardsmen 
are being collected and distributed and in this activity the 
league will codperate both with the navy and the army 
departments. The lumbermen of New York are taking 
a very active part in assisting the adjutant general of the 
State to take the military census and a number of firms 
have offered their office space for registration stations 
and numbers have volunteered to serve in taking the 
census. 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Financing of 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- ° 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 


St. (UNINC.) 
wl ——.” 454 California Street 


San Francisco 

















Loans on 


Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and 


lumber matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(131 Pane isin a9“ NEW ORLEANS 


Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw Icgs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





SOUTH WILL ENTERTAIN LUMBER TRADE COMMISSION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 15.—Members of the Federal 
Lumber Trade Commission will visit Memphis June 1 and 
2 to make a thoro investigation of the oak and gum in- 
dustry before going to Europe to study lumber trade 
conditions for the special benefit of those engaged in the 
exportation of southern hardwoods and other kinds of 
lumber. Advices to this effect have been received here 
by J. T. Kendall, secretary of the American Oak Manu- 
facturers’ Association, from Nelson C. Brown, secretary 
of the commission. 

At a special meeting here today of representatives 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and the American 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association, it was decided that a 
committee of three from each of these organizations 
should look after the entertainment of the commis- 
sioners during their stay in Memphis, and that they 
would accompany them to the mills or other hard- 
wood plants here and facilitate them in every way 
in gathering the information they are seeking. This 
committee is composed of the following from each or- 
ganization: Lumbermen’s Club—Ralph May and 
Douglas I. Heuer, president and secretary, respect- 
ively, and James KE. Stark. American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association—-W. H. Russe, Ralph Jurden and 
Secretary J. T. Kendall. Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association—H. B. Weiss, president, John W. McClure, 
and Secretary John M. Pritchard. 

An executive committee of three was also appointed 
to arrange for all details in connection with the work 
of the commissioners in Memphis, to compile and 
arrange the information they wish to secure, with 
special reference to the amount of oak and gum pro- 
duced in the southern hardwood field and the quantity 


that may be available for export. This committee is 
composed of Ralph May, of the Lumbermen’s Club, and 
Secretaries Pritchard and Kendall, of the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ and American Oak Manufacturers’ 
associations. Furthermore, conferences will be held 
during which information will be given verbally re- 
garding any phase of the hardwood industry the com- 
missioners may designate. 

A dinner will be given the commission by the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis on the evening of June 2 
at the Memphis Country Club, provided arrangements 
to this end can be perfected. 


Southern Lumbermen Evince Great Interest 

SHrEveporT, LA., May 15.—Considerable interest is 
shown among the lumbermen here in the scheduled visit 
May 30 of the Federal Lumber Trade Commission. 
Preparations are being made for a general meeting on 
the day the commission will spend here, at which the 
commissioners will be supplied with all required data 
and be given an opportunity to confer with the leading 
lumbermen of this section. 





Texans Will Confer With Commissioners 

Houston, Tex., May 15.—Plans for entertaining the 
members of the Federal Lumber Trade Commission upon 
their visit to Houston on May 26 are being made by Harry 
T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company. He will be assisted by representatives of the 
lumber manufacturers of Texas and an elaborate enter- 
tainment is planned. 

The day will be opened with a conference between the 
members of the commission and manufacturers and mill- 
men at 9 a. m. in the Federal building. 








GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 14.—The annual meeting of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, held at the 
Seminole Hotel last Saturday, signalized the end of a 
year of very successful association work. The progress 
achieved by the association was reviewed in the report of 
the secretary, KE. C, Harrell, who informed the gathering 
that during the last year ten members have been lost to 
the organization, the ten representing an income of ap- 
proximately $1,200, but to offset this approximated loss 
twenty-nine new members were added who have already 
paid dues that amount to $2,333.09 and who will pay an- 
nually about $5,670. ‘‘One of the noticeable features 
connected with this increased membership,’’? said Mr. 
Harrell, ‘‘is the fact that we have extended our mem- 
bership into territory never before represented in this 
association, thus increasing our field of usefulness. ’’ 

The organization now has a total membership of eighty- 
three, with an annual output of 750,000,000 feet. Mr. 
Harrell spoke also of the good work that has been done 
by the association with its daily sales reports which re- 
flect the actual daily market conditions, the reports hav- 
ing gradually gained the confidence and hearty approval 
of the members. In closing, he spoke of the work done 
by the inspection department, the office force and the 
traflic department, and of the bright trade prospects for 
the association’s future, 

The following new officers were elected: 

President—J. EK. Graves, of Hosford. 

Vice president for Georgia-—C. W. Kirby, of Thomasville, 
Ga. 

Viee president for Florida--Walter Ray, of Martel. 

Treasurer—D. G. Coit, of Jacksonville. 

Governors—R. If. Knox, of Savannah, Ga,; W. Frazier 
Jones, of Jacksonville, and KE. L. More, of River Falls, Ala. 

In retiring from the presidency of the association, 
which he has held for the last two terms, W. Frazier Jones 
complimented the members on their progress for the year 
and on the hearty codperation that has been manifested. 
In closing his address he said: ‘‘If a sawmill takes an 
order, the mill should fill that order even tho the price 
might have been increased considerably in the interim. 
This is a binding obligation and the mill should respect 
it just as much as the mill would expect a wholesaler to 
accept an order at an accepted price if the market had 
dropped. I want this association to continue to stand on 
a high plane.’’ 

In the report of the traffie department, submitted by 
Traffic Manager W. I. Gardner, it was disclosed that 
aside from the charge figured due for the services ren- 
dered by the department to the association’s members, 
about $1,000 is in the strongbox of the department with 
which to begin the new fiscal year’s operations. During 
the last year the department filed claims against the 
various railroads amounting to $11,380.51, and cancelled 
or amended ¢claims for $201.17, and a total of more than 
98 percent of the entire amount of the claims filed has 
been collected. 

The large claim collections have been due to reparation 
obtained from the Florida East Coast Railway Co, thru 
decisions rendered by the supreme court of Florida. That 
the work of the department has been effective and has 
besides won the confidence of the entire membership is 
manifested by the large number of claims, expense bills 
and tracings that have been turned over to the depart- 
ment for investigation. The report also gives attention 
to the petition filed in March, 1916, by the railroads in 


. Georgia with the Georgia Railway Commission for a re- 


vision of intrastate freight rates. This petition, which 
proposes an increase in practically every rate in the State 
and an advance of approximately 50 percent on lumber 
rates and 100 percent on crossties, is now being fiercely 
combatted by the various interests concerned. The rail- 
roads completed their side of the case last November and 
the testimony of the shippers, which was started March 
12 of this year, has just been completed. The lumber 
testimony was taken March 29. The association’s inter- 
est in the case was presented by Mr. Gardner. 

Among various other freight rate matters that occupy 





the details of the report is the 5 percent freight rate ad- 
vance permitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Central Freight Association territory and in Eastern 
Trunk Line territory. These matters have already come 
ap for attention in the columns of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. ‘Two formal complaints, the report goes on to 
advise, are now before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and three additional complaints are being prepared. 

The general freight rate advance of 15 percent for 
which the railroads in all parts of the country are fighting 
was also discussed. The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation has been active in furthering the lumbermen’s in- 
terests in the proposed rate advance. The report says in 
this connection: ‘‘On April 21 Senator Hoke Smith, from 
Georgia, published in full in the Congressional Record 
the protest filed by this association and introduced a reso- 
lution requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate further the facts surrounding the advance 
and to report further to the Senate. On May 2 another 
resolution was introduced by Senator Smith requiring that 
the Senate itself be advised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with reference to certain detailed information 
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in connection with the earnings of the railroads.’’? These 
and other resolutions, notably by Congressman Adamson, 
are still pending before Congress. Said Mr. Gardner in 
his report: 


We have taken the further position in our protest that the 

lumber industry is already bearing more than its share of 
the operating revenues of the railroads and that if it devel- 
ops that the railroads do need additional revenues the meas- 
ure of such needs should be decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after full investigation.” * o- eae 
commission will begin hearing the shippers on May 23, and 
it will be necessary for this association some time after that 
date to have a representative present to give testimony in 
support of our contention that the proposed increased rates 
should be suspended and that full investigation should be 
— by the commission in the usual procedure provided by 
aw. 
_ In closing, Mr. Gardner gave an account of the proceed- 
ings that had constituted the meeting of the traftic com- 
mittee for the investigation of the operations of the spe- 
cial eastbound lumber conference committee. This spe- 
cial committee has charge of the issuing of permits for 
shipments of lumber to the eastern embargoed territory. 
Mr. Gardner said: 


Upon leventien tion. I found that during April permits 
were issued by this committee for the shipment of 5,400 cars 
into the embargoed territory, approximately 1,400 of which 
went to New York City. The members of this association re- 
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ceived permits for the shipment of 281 cars. My check of 
ry vecerds of this committee developed that there were on 
file applications for permits from approximately 1,800 mills 
located east of the Mississi oe River and south of the Poto- 
mac River. ‘These applications in most instances covered 
only a few cars, but there were applications on file from 
some of the larger mills running as high as 300 cars. 

Out of our total membership, I found that applications 
had been filed by only thirty-two of our mills, these applica- 
tions ranging from one car up as high as 175. It will there- 
fore be noted that so far as the number of mills is con- 
cerned our association represented approximately 2 percent 
of those who had applications on file. During April we re- 
ceived approximately 5 percent of the permits issued. I find, 
however, in checking the permits issued, that a few of our 
individual mills had not received their proper proportion of 
permits and I will have no trouble in correcting this feature 
when the committee again begins operations. 


The following is a list of the new members that have 
heen taken into the association during the last year: 





Grover Alison, Gainesville, Fla.; F. C. Alworth, Green 
Cove Springs, Fla.; Aucilla Manufacturing Co., Aucilla, Fla. ; 
Thomas N. Baker Lumber Co., Samson, Ala.; W. E. Beverly, 
Thomasville, Ga.; J. N. Bray & Co., Valdosta, Ga.; Carpen- 
ter-O’Brien Co., Eastport, Fla.; Cranford-Knight Lumber Co., 
Haylow, Ga.; Elsberry Bros. & Miller, Mayo, Fla.; Ford-Rem- 
bert Lumber Co., DuPont, Fla.; Gay Lumber Co., Jasper, 
Fla.; German-American Lumber Co., Fountain, Fla.; Ger- 
man-American Lumber Co., Millville, Fla.; Greenville Lum- 
ber Co., Greenville, Fla.; Helen Lumber Co., Helen, Fla. ; 
Horse Shoe Lumber Co., River Falls, Ala.; R. S. Kell, Val- 
dosta, Ga.; King Lumber Co., Cuthbert, Ga. ; Limestone Manu- 
facturing Co., Limestone, Fla.; Long Leaf Yellow Pine Co., 
Chiefland, Fla.; Lovelace Lumber Co., Brewton, Ala.; Mari- 
anna Mill Work Co., Marianna, Fla.; Morgan Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Roy Lumber Co., Yelvington, Fla. ; 
Savannah Yellow Pine Co., Savannah, Ga.; BE. H. Smith & 
Co., Greenville, Fla.; M. J. Starling, Cordele, Ga.; Thomas- 
ville Variety Works, Thomasville, Ga.; Yellow Pine Operat- 
ing Co., Maytown, Fla. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS PROMISED RELIEF 


New York, May 16.—At the annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
recently in Pittsburgh, an important lumber traffic con- 
ference was held and a special railroad conference com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of securing relief 
for the lumber industry from the serious car shortage 
and embargo conditions then existing. The committee 
consisted of William H. Schuette, Pittsburgh; A. L. 
Stone, Cleveland; and A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va. 
This committee has made two special trips to Wash- 
ington in addition to other business with the commis- . 
sion at Washington made by the chairman of the spe- 
cial lumber committee. A report has just been sub- 
mitted to the members of the National W holesale Lum- 
per Dealers’ Association by the committee, in part, as 
follows: = | 

The first meeting with the Car Service Commission was 
well ant 5 in the commission’s chambers in the New Wil- 
lard ‘Totel. " After a full and fair hearing, the 
committee agreed to take our suggestions under advisement 
and promised to do all it could to relieve the situation. 
These promises were reiterated in the two subsequent inter- 
views with the chairman of the committee, and confirmed 
by letter, and there is evidence that the commission did 
make some effort to give relief in certain sections where 
seasonal shipments, such as pectbornagg 0 hanno the oppor- 
tunity of avoiding the long empty haul. eae 
— second public hearing before the commission was 
held May 10, in its new quarters at 719 Thirteenth Street, 
N. WwW. * * * Again the matter of car shortage and em- 


bargo, and the necessity for additional and immediate relief 
were put forth as the one great purpose in mind, and after 
a hearing, lasting two hours, in which practically every phase 
of the subject was thoroly discussed, we were encouraged 
to the extent of being able to report that definite ye have 
now been taken by the Car Service Commission as follows: 

Ist: A considerable number of box cars have already 
been ordered South for the relief of the lumber shippers, 
and others will follow from time to time in the near future. 

2nd: Relief will be afforded the Northwest as soon as the 
present movement of grain from that section to the seaboard 
by order of the Council of National Defense has been finished. 

3rd: That embargo conditions would be modified as rapidly 
as possible, 

4th: That the Car Service Commission will soon appoint 
local committees located in strategie centers thruout the 
country, vested with the same authority that the commission 
itself possesses, to act for it in the following localities: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, Galveston, Kansas City, Memphis, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Norfolk, New York, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Peoria, 
Richmond, St. Louis, Seattle, San Francisco, Toledo, and 
Wheeling. It will be the duty of these local committees to 
take care of the following matters: To reduce accumula- 
tion, administer embargoes, regulate car supply and promote 
intensive car loading. 

As the result of these developments, your committee feels 
encouraged to believe that progress is being made in the 
right direction and urge the members of the association to co- 
operate with the local committee placed in charge of trans- 
portation eonditions in the local center to which they may 
be tributary, and whenever possible to see that these com- 
mittees are kept personally advised of their own necessities, 
as well as that of the lumber industry in their general 
locality. In the meantime, your committee will continue to 
hk forth every effort possible to relieve and improve condi- 
tions. 





HARDWOOD BOARD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 14.—At a meeting of the gov- 
ernors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, held here Friday, fullest support and 
cobperation was pledged the Government of the United 
States in the crisis confronting it. This was done thru 
the unanimous endorsement of the following resolution 
adopted by the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and which reads as follows: 

- ° j “pisia » . € he 

Resolved, That, approaching the crisis confronting th 
country, we pledge to the Government the fullest support 
of the lumber industry, and to this end we offer all that we 
have in material, in resources and in manhood, and we pledge 
that we will answer every demand made upon our patriotism 
in the spirit of our forefathers in the industry, and we offer 
to the President of the United States the facilities of this 
organization for promoting effective codperation with the 
Government in its preparations for the eventualities of war. 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States. 

The board of governors decided, after a full discus: 
sion, to cobperate with the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in the movement to introduce uniform 
terms of sale thruout the-lumber trade, particularly in 
the matter of discounts. The governors feel that this 
custom has been much abused by dealers and that some 
uniform standards should be established. It is said to 
be the sentiment of the majority of the association mem- 
bership that all cash discounts should be abolished, and 
that all lumber should be sold on the uniform terms of net 
cash in thirty days. 

It also was decided that all future orders taken by 
members of the association should be subject to any 
increased freight rates that may be granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and to any tax on freight 
expense bills that may be levied by the war revenue 
measure now before Congress. It is considered only just 
that these increased costs of lumber should be paid by 
the consumers of lumber. 

The governors concluded their meeting by the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions on the death of Clinton 
Crane, for many years a member of the board, and a life 
member of the association: 

WHEREAS, Death has taken from us our esteemed friend 


and associate, Clinton Crane, of C. Crane & Co., and honorary 
life member of this board, and 


WHEREAS, In the untimely death of Mr. Crane (a captain 
of industry, lumberman of national reputation and one of 
the founders of this organization), the lumber fraternity, the 
community in which he lived and the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association have met with an irreparable loss; therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That the members of the board of governors of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, in meeting assem- 
bled, express to his sorrowing friends and family their sin- 
cerest sympathy in the hours of grief. And be it further 


Resolved, That these resolutions be made a part of the 
records of this board of governors and a copy be sent to Mr. 
Crane’s family. ; 

Following the meeting of the governors the regular 
monthly meeting of the open price plan committee was 
held. The report of April sales was taken under con- 
sideration and considerable discussion was had of the 
very decided showing of a scarcity of dry stocks. From 
the reports it also was revealed that the demand for bill 
stock for war purposes which would develo would tax 
the capacity of all mills in the country to mect the 
requirements. “Also, it is shown that all market condi- 
tions are very strong with late prices higher than the 
April levels, 


OF GOVERNORS MEET 


The board of governors and the open price plan com- 
mittee also took advantage of their gathering to hold 
some trade meetings and discuss business matters. 

The next mecting of the committee will be held Satur- 
day, June 9, at Memphis, Tenn. 

Fifteen members of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, which recently moved its headquarters to 
this city, attending discussed general conditions, the 
consensus being that the trade is in excellent shape, ex- 
cept for the car shortage. Orders were said to be heavy 
and prices fairly satisfactory. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Chicago about June 9. After the mect- 
ing Secretary Claffey left on a tour of the flooring mills 
of the middle West, to be away possibly two weeks. 

A number of poplar manufacturers of the Ohio Valley 
district met in an impromptu meeting to consider the 
state of their trade, to discuss the question of uniformity 
of grading and other problems in the manufacture of 
poplar stocks. Some favored making one-half inch the 
standard grade while others contended for three-eighths, 
for siding. The matter of establishing all even or even 
and odd lengths also was discussed. No definite action 
was taken, but it was agreed that it would be a good 
thing to have frequent meetings for the further diseus- 
sion of such questions. While no organization was ef- 
fected it is thought that one may be arranged later, 

There was a very largely attended school of inspection, 
held under the auspices of the executive grading eommis- 
sion of the association, at the plant of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., one of the largest hardwood manufactur- 
ing concerns of the Ohio Valley. It was in charge of 
W. EK. DeLaney, chairman of the commission. <A large 
number of inspectors were present, and the school was a 
test in efficiency, which was displayed to a very high de- 
gree, and much to the interest and satisfaction of those 
of the members of the association present. The next 
school will be held at Memphis, Tenn., June 9. 





WILL MAKE SPECIALTY OF WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 14.—The Cumberland Valley 
Lumber Co, Saturday announced the purchase of 20,000,- 
000 feet of hardwood and white pine timber in Fentress 
County, Tennessee, and the erection of a band mill on the 
property, to be in operation within six weeks. 

The management of this work has been entrusted to J. 
P. Pearson, formerly general manager of the Davidson, 
Hicks & Greene Co., of Nashville, who will have charge 
of the company’s operations in Tennessee, with the title 
of general manager. The other officers of the company 
will remain the same—C, B. Benedict, president; John 
W. Love, vice president; John Byrns, treasurer, and M. J. 
Byrns, secretary. John Byrns is the new second vice 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati. 

The company will maintain its home office in this city 
and its yards will be operated here as heretofore. 

A specialty will be made of cutting white oak timbers 
at the new Fentress County mill. In addition to the 
white pine mentioned there is an abundance also of very 
fine poplar. The new mill is to be located on a railroad, 
which will enable the company to make easy and prompt 
shipments of its products, 





PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
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‘ THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Don’t Guess 


at thickness and jeopardize 
your reputation as an in- 
spector—use a 
D AV j S LUMBER 
CALIPER 
Manufactured by a National In- 
spector forthe Progressive Lum- 
ber Inspector and those who 
desire to ascertain the EXA 
thickness of lumber in a quick, 
CONVENIENT and up to date 
way. ry 
GUARANTEED to give 


satisfaction or your money 


REFUNDED-—terms cash. 


O. C. DAVIS, parkave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.25 


¥ doz. $6.00 
1doz. $1100 
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ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALSTED —_D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 
\ JY 




















Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
. 929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 

PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
ploy ge en 
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Help Your Farmers 
Stretch Crops 


thisyear by show- ‘1 
ing them how 

grinding forage, 
corn andcobsfor 
stock food; and 
oats, rye and 
cornmeal for 
family use in a 


Feed Mill 


Many lumbermen do 





Meal 
and 


Monarch 


will conserve their resources. 
this grinding on shares for the purpose of getting 
farmers into their yards—and occasionally they sell 
a mill outright and make a good profit as our agent. 


Why don’t you try it? Ask for Catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. Px 


MUNCY, PA. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Panama: Pacific « GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposit 


Were 
honors 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DKOP FORGING 


icity 39 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS . 


ry cag 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address, ““CHALONER™ Codes used, A BC. 


Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman'sT elecode. 
e “el 














We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











Singleton, Dunn & Co. *¢7u‘tinist" 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Coie Tele sade Lichen Zaneas.c.,.a.u, Glasgow, Scotland 
GLASGOW, 


Cant & Kemp, Score. 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdotn or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


May 29—Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 


Annual meeting. 


June 14—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. Summer meeting. 


June 14—Northern Hemlock & Hardwod Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Il. Midsummer meeting. 


June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


June 21-23—-Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 


June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 


June 26-29—American ag for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


July 11, 12—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
vey’s Lake (Wilkes-Barre), Pa. Summer meeting. 


14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 


Sept. 8-12 Concate snated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


~ 


TENTATIVE PLANS FOR LOGGING CONGRESS 
ANNOUNCED 

SeaTrLe, WAsH., May 14.—The Pacific Logging Con- 
gress will hold its regular annual session, which will be the 
ninth, this year, in Seattle, some time in October, the date 
not having yet been definitely decided upon, according to 
an announcement made by W. W. Peed, of Eureka, Cal., 
president of the congress. George M. Cornwall, Portland, 
Ore., secretary of the congress, says that a good program 
is being arranged, various topics having been assigned to 
committees to report their conclusions thereon at the con- 
gress, and every one intere ssted in logging and lumbering 
is invited to attend the session. 

The executive committee consists of J. N. Dempsey, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Donald MacDonald, Scotia, Cal.; H. M. 
Strathern, ’ Post ’ Falls, Ida.; W. R. Ballord, Somers, 
Mont. ; A. H. Powers, Marshfield, Ore., and George W. 
Johnson, Seattle. 


PENNSYLVANIAN’S SUMMER MEETING 
PROGRAM 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 14.—The Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association has announced that its sum- 
mer meeting will be held at Harvey’s Jake, near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on July 11 and 12, The committee in charge 
has inaugurated the idea of auto parties and is urging 
members to come by machine and to bring with them 
some member who does not use a machine, or some pros- 
pective member, with their wives. This will give the 
men concerned a good chance to find out what a good 
fellow the other man is and will result in a more gen- 
uine feeling of good fellowship, and possibly in some 
new members. The delegates will be entertained by the 
Wyoming Valley lumbermen and during the general 
meeting the ladies will be furnished autos for a drive 
around the lake. One of the most important matters to 
come before the meeting will be to take action on the 
code of ethics, which was authorized at the winter 
meeting. 


COMPLETE ORGANIZATION OF STATE 
DISTRICTS 

CoLtumBus, Onto, May 15.—The work of organizing 
all of the districts in Ohio under the auspices of the 
Ohio Builders’ Supply Association has been completed 
by the officers and H. 8. Gaines, assistant to the presi- 
dent, with headquarters in Columbus. The State is 
divided into thirty districts, each of which has a presi- 
dent and secretary, which report to the State organiza- 
tion. In all, the membership of the organization is now 
over 600 and is rapidly increasing. Much interest and 
enthusiasm is shown in all parts of the State. The 
officers are now working to perfect plans for the annual 
outing of the organization to be held at Cedar Point 
some time in July, the exact date to be announced later. 


Har- 


Aug. 


Oct. McAlpin Hotel, 

















OPENS ELABORATE CYPRESS EXHIBIT 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—One of the best cypress ex- 
hibits ever seen in Boston was opened to the public today 
under the auspices of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at the establishment in 124 Summer 
Street of Chandler & Barber. It will continue there until 
Friday night, and is then to be shown at other points 
thruout New England. Some of the wholesale lumber 
dealers here who have been at their wits’ end for weeks 
trying to supply their customers’ requests for cypress 
over embargoed and freight congested rail lines say that 
the great interest already shown in this educational dis- 
play of cypress’ great possibilities promises to add con- 
siderably to their troubles. But eager customers are a 
sort of trouble not hard to bear. 





WILLAMETTE LUMBERMEN MEET 


PoRTLAND, ORE., May 11.—The Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association held its annual meeting here today 
and elected the following five directors for the ensuing 
year: Charles K. Spaulding, of the Charles K. Spauld- 
ing Logging Co., Portland; George T. Gerlinger, of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas; R. A. Cowden, of 
the Silverton Lumber Co., Silverton; J. R. Shaw, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Mill City; J. H. Chambers, Cham- 
bers Lumber Co., Cottage Grove. The board will elect 
officers at the next meeting, two weeks hence. 

The meeting was held in the rooms of the Chamber 
of Commerce in the Oregon Building, and in the absence 
of President Spaulding and Vice President Shaw, George 
T, Gerlinger called the meeting to order and presided. 

A. C. Dixon, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., chair- 
man of a special committee on the proposed 15 percent 
freight rate increase reported, after which the question 
of shipbuilding was discussed from the lumber manu- 
facturers’ viewpoint. It was explained that for the pres- 
ent the Government’s plan to build wooden ships has not 
developed to a point where it could be said as to whether 


or not the proposed plans are to be carried out. The 
association members agreed to furnish the Government 
promptly such material as may be needed to the extent 
of a liberal pro rata of Government business that may be 
placed with mills in this State and Washington. 





RESOLUTIONS COMMEMORATE DEAD LUMBER- 
MAN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 14.—At a recent meeting of the 
American Oak Manufacturers? Association resolutions 
were adopted commemorating George D. Burgess, junior 
partner in Russe & Burgess (Inc.), of Memphis and Lon- 
don, and president of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, who died in this city April 20. 

The re solutions, which were drawn up by a committee 
composed of M. B. Cooper, Ralph L. Jurden and J. T. 
Kendall, read as follows: 

WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to call from our 
midst George D. Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., whose death 
occurred on the twentieth day of April, 1917, and 

WueErpas, In the death of Mr. Burgess, the hardwood lum- 
ber industry of our country has lost one who for many years 
has been numbered among its most prominent and respected 
representatives ; his community, one of its best citizens; his 
— a kind and loving husband and father; therefore, be 
t 


Resolved, By the members of the American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association, that we feel with great sorrow his 
passing from us, and that we extend to his family our sincere 
expressions of sympathy in their great loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon our min 
utes and that a copy be sent to the bereaved family. 





LUMBER EXHIBIT FORMALLY OPENED 


Detroit, Micu., May 16.—Hundreds of home build- 
ers, contractors, architects and lumber dealers visited the 
formal opening of the new lumber exhibit of the De- 
troit Lumber Dealers’ Association, in the Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange on the fourth floor of the Penobscot 
Building, Tuesday, May 15 

The exhibit, whose opening has been delayed nearly two 
months, will be of a permanent nature. Leon A, Nix, 
an expert formerly with the United States Government 
Forest Service, is in charge, All kinds of lumber for 
exterior and interior use, in every variety of paint and 
varnish, and in natural unfinished state, are displayed. A 
service department, for the benefit of prospective buyers, 
is one of the practical features of the innovation, Feel- 
ing that lumber is technically unfamiliar to most people, 
and is therefore more often misrepresented, the dealers 
have united to make the public better acquainted with 
the many uses of wood in construction work. 

Among the features of the exhibit is a miniature ey- 
press bungalow complete in all details, including garage, 
porch, chairs, swings ete. There is also shown a com- 
plete model of mill construction, designed and_ built 
specially for the Detroit exhibit. 

The exhibit will be open daily from 8:30 a. m. to 
5:30 p. m, 





LUMBER TRADE GOLFERS’ PLANS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 14.—J. Elmer Troth, of the 
J. 8. Kent Co., this city, secretary of the Lumber Trade 
Golf Association, has just issued the booklet covering 
this year’s meet, which will be held on June 5 and 6, at 
the Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 
The headquarters will. be the Buckwood Inn, where the 
annual dinner will be held on Wednesday evening, June 
6, preceded by the annual meeting. The prospect is for 
a largely attended meet. 





INDORSES NATIONAL RETAIL ASSOCIATION 

Derroit, Micu., May 16.—Secretary Charles A. Bowen, 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, with 
headquarters in this city, has just returned from an ex- 
tended visit to Ohio where he explained at length and in 
very minute detail the code of principles and the program 
of activities of the national association to the members 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. As a 
result of these conferences Mr. Bowen says that the Ohio 
retailers are enthusiastic over the project and are bending 
every effort to procure for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association the attention and the support that 
it merits. The Ohio retailers are realizing, just as those 
in other sections are, that retailers have national prob- 
lems that can be successfully solved only when an associa- 
tion of national scope attends to them; and this is just 
what the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
intends to do. 

The 1.ational retail association is meeting with much 
success in its organization work and the worth of its 
activities are also appreciated by the manufacturers’ 
associations, among the following of which have expressed 
their goodwill and willingness to codperate with the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association: Southern 
Pine Association, Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, California Redwood Association, American Oak Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, North Carolina Pine Association, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and the Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 
The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
also expressed its approbation. 





RED CROSS WORKER TOURS CAMPS 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 14.—Under salary from the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. W. N. 
Lipscomb has started a tour of the lumber camps and 
mills of eastern Washington, northern Idaho and western 
Montana, on which he will give instruction in first aid. 
He will also make inspections to see that the camps are 
properly equipped with materials and medicines for im- 
mediate treatment of accidents. 

Dr. Lipscomb, who is connected with the Red Cross or 
ganization at Washington, D. C., will visit between thirty 
and forty logging camps and lumber mills in this terri- 
tory. 
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THE COURSE 
What trail you go, where’er you are, 
What field you fare, or near or far, 
Your course you shape by one clear star. 


So many stars, so many ways, 
And yet he only wins who lays 
His course by one’s unchanging rays. 


So many ways, a world so wide, 
He only wins who lived or died 
With but one purpose for his guide. 





RANDOM 

Add idle rich: the front lawn. 

Help hold the country together with liberty bonds. 

When a fight starts it is always hard to find an officer. 

What’s sauce for the railroad is sauce for the tapline. 

You ought to see some of the home rule advocates at 
home. 

When sonny flashes his diploma, show him your lib- 
erty bond. 

Now the dressmakers are striking in Paris, as well as 
the dresses. 

The appropriation for submarine chasers may properly 
be called a sinking fund. 
- There are other House committees that seem to be 
represented by a Dent. 

The Russian bear does not seem to know that the 
hibernating season is over. 

Of course it will be difficult to tax the excess profits if 
you do away with the profits. 

Most men prefer to make their investments while 
they are wide awake, anyway. 

A simple lesson in patriotism would be to buy each 
of the children a liberty bond. 


It might be well to let T. R. go to France if he would 
agree to take Bob LaFollette with him. 

There are a lot of lumbermen wasting their time read- 
ing about the proposed excess profits tax. 

However, if the postal increase goes through, there 
wouldn’t be anything to censor, anyway. 

The Michigan and Wisconsin regiments are to form one 
division, Bring on your roads to swamp! 

Whenever a kaiser or a chancellor calls a people ‘‘my’’ 
he is laying the foundation of a republic. 

The Pullman Co. has bought $1,500,000 of the liberty 
bonds, which is only one million lowers, after all. 

For awhile Uncle Sam is going to be just as much 
help as a man who arrives at a fire all out of breath. 

The cake supply in Germany may be short, but the 
kaiser is getting more sauce than he ever did in his life. 

One difficulty about feeding sawdust to people, as 
Mayor Thompson suggests, is that it goes right to the 
head. 

The wheat speculators may be put out of business 
for causing price boosting, but the lumber exchanges 
seem to be safe. 

Whenever Carter Harrison lays off being mayor of 
Chicago a year or so something like Bill Thompson 
happens to it. 

It is to be hoped that the new republic understands 
that what Germany wants first is peace in Russia, and 
then a piece of Russia, 

Mr. Steenerson, of Minnesota, evidently believed 
that, even in the House of Representatives, a little 
plain talk wouldn’t hurt. 


_ One beautiful thing about lending money to the Allies 
is that they have to spend it with us, then pay us interest 
on it, and finally pay it back. 

The chancellor is naturally peeved that, while the 
people are fighting, they should feel some curiosity as 
to what they are fighting for. 

General Petain asks that America first of all send as 
many colonels to the front as she can. The country 
expects Kentucky to do her duty. 

If the president is given authority to say what 
freight shall move, we hope he understands that roofs 
are almost as important as pancakes. 


Preachers are to urge from their pulpits the pur- 
chase of liberty bonds, but you all know the public’s 
opinion of a preacher as an investor. 


Wheat speculation is simply selling wheat you don’t 
own to someone who hasn’t the money he pays for it, 
for future delivery never to be made. 


We would say something pleasant about the Cubs 
being in first place if we had any confidence they 
would be there when this got into print. 

The news that women employees of many American 
factories are wearing overalls is not surprising. They 
have been wearing the overalls at home for some time, 
anyway. 

John D. Rockefeller has personally subscribed for 
$5,000,000 of the bonds. At this ratio the Govern- 
ment will have to issue some kind of a nickel bond 
to take care of us. 

Mayor Thompson says that ‘‘corn is cheaper than 
wheat, but sawdust is cheaper than either of them.’’ 
That is what we retailers have been trying to show 
the farmer right along. 

Ye editor well says that there are problems of the 
lumber industry that should not be neglected because of 
the war. The lumberman is likely to run out to a fire 
and come home and find his dinner burnt to a crisp. 


GOOD TIMBER 


The tree that never had to fight 

For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king 

But lived and died a serubby thing. 


The man who never had to toil 
To heaven from the common soil, 
Who never had to win his share 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man 

But lived and died as he began. 


Good timber does not grow in ease: 

The stronger wind the tougher trees, 

The farther sky the greater length, 

The more the storm the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rains and snows, 

In tree or man good timber grows. 


Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose, broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
This is the common law of life. 





Knocking may be a sin, but boosting the unde- 
serving is no virtue. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We are informed that the Government at Washington, 
which, in spite of the dire forebodings of Mr. Horace 
Brand, still lives, intends to increase the price of two 
cent stamps to three, and to do away with the bargain 
books by which 24 cents worth of stamps have hitherto 
been sold for a quarter. Therefore, because of the high 
cost of licking, we have determined to answer an occa- 
sional query here: 

J.C. 8., Windsor, Ont., W. H. W. Huntington, W. Va., 
and L. J. P., Chicago: ‘*The Love of a Man’’ appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Aug. 5, 1916. 

H. M. L., Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘‘Interpreters’’ appeared 
in the issue of Dee. 9, 1916. 

W. W. B., Eau Claire, Wis.: ‘‘The Round River 
Drive’’ was published April 25, 1914. 





The forester has to study a good many branches. 





‘*EXCEPT ONB’’ 

Every vacant lot in the town except one has a garden on 
it—Mayor George C. McKnight, of Hiawatha, Kan., to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

“* All except one’’—and, if you were the one 

Who had failed in your duty to do, 
Well, wouldn’t you feel that you wanted to run 
And to cover yourself out of view? 
If the lot that you own still was going to waste, 
If no spud or asparagus bloomed, 
Then wouldn’t you feel you were somehow disgraced 
Whenever good food you consumed? 


But what is the difference?—If you are one 
Or if you are one of the ten 
Who-for the community nothing have done, 
You are equally blameable then. 
The fellow who fails, one of twenty or two, 
Or a dozen, whatever it is, 
Ought to feel just as small, if they don’t or they do, 
If he fails in some duty of his. 


Lumber is like a locomotive: it moves slowly 
when it just makes the grade. 


PLEASE STAND UP AND BE SWORN (IN, OR AT) 

The fishing season opened May 1 in most States, and, 
as for fishermen, the woods will soon be full of ’em. 
But, before being accepted into the army of fishermen 
aforesaid, it will be necessary for each rookey to rise up 
and solemnly swear: | 

1. That you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing less than the truth. 

2. That you will not carry your bait in anything break- 
able, and thereby poison the fish. 

3. That, if you are a fly caster, you will not always 
be telling other people how fly you are. 

4. That you will not always be holding memorial meet- 
ings in honor of the big one that got away. 

5. That you will never have your photograph taken 
with a string of 114 bass, labeled ‘‘One Day’s Catch.’’ 

6. That, as you hope to escape the fire hereafter, you 
will not fail to put out your campfire here. 

(i That, if you buy your fish, you will never reveal 
the fact, lest it bring shame to the man who sold it. 

8. That you will not use dynamite under any circum- 
stances, and profanity only in a pinch. 

9. That you will remember that all men are liars, ex- 
cept lumbermen and newspaper men. 

10. That, if you can not always tell the truth, you will 
at least try to be conservative. 





A lumber secretary doesn’t have to be a lumber- 
man, any more than a blind salesman has to be 
blind. 





Timber Syndicate Forming 


Northern spruce timber is scarce and prices are 
rapidly advancing. We control 400 sq. miles otf 
256,000 acres coming down to tide water with fine 
harbors and water power facilities, located in New- 
foundland and Labrador, about equal distance be- 
tween Liverpool and New York. Cruiser’s report 
shows over 2,150,000 cords of spruce pulpwood 
and over 385,000,000 feet of commercial timber ; 
price, subject to your inspection and approval, 25¢ 
per acre or $64,000. Time given on two-thirds of 
this sum. We can lay down pulpwood at our 
harbor for $3.00 per cord and in New York at a 
total cost not over $6.00 per cord. Spruce pulp- 
wood is worth, in this market, $17.00 per cord. We 
can make contracts with responsible bankers covy- 
ering our output for 10 years at $11.00 per cord, 
which would afford us a net profit of more than 
$4.00 per cord on 2,150,000 cords. Would like a 
few business men to join us in forming syndicate, 
either to operate the property or hold same for in- 
vestment. When war is closed this timber should 
be cheap at $3.00 per acre. 


If interested write or telegraph for full information. 


CLAWSON & WELDEN CO., 
20 Broad Street, New York City. 








to secure a 


Your Chance long established 


going business. 





Owing to additional space required on account of 
contemplated additional Government munition work, 
we are going to discontinue our saw mill machinery 
manufacturing business, which line has been estab- 
lished for over sixty years and is still a going, 
profitable business. 

The line is complete, including mills, edger, trim- 
mer, conveyors, live roll equipment and the like, 
from the smallest mills up to 40,000 feet capacity. 

We will dispose of patterns, drawings, jigs and 
templates, live inquiries, records, advertising matter, 
catalogs and good will, at a sacrifice for quick 
action, 

Do not reply unless you are capable of handling the 


transaction, as we are too busy to deal with curiosity 
seekers. 


Curtis Saw & Saw Mill Machy. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
® 6 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears \ 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches 


iRANSFER BRAK | 
Ibe clean | 


An 





) No Sap, parallel edges 


: = 
WEATHERBEST Shixcves 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 

















Y ll Car Material, Dressed 
e OW Timbers, Dimension, 

© Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
Pi ne and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 


The Southern States Lumber Co. 


-WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN @bo" methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the }umber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Has a hundred poems that have 


IN FOREST LAN delighted thousands, It isin its 
ice, postpaid, $1.25 


* BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chic: 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE  sioxt'tear * 


SOUTHERN HARDWO 0 DS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ew York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Johnstown, Penna. 


rz oe 














Yellow Pin 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





Railroad and 
Car Material 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 








Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 








North Carolina Pine 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 


Konnerock, Va. 


( >) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hemlock arid Hardwoods 


wnt thirag PITTSBURGH, PA. J 
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New Bulletin 





fellow 
Jor4 


show 





is going to be a popular diver- 
sion in these parts this summer, 
but if 
will need a few 


Hot Beds 


At small expense you can fit 
up 8 tew of these and beat the 


Of Retail Ads 


containing 16 inall, ready 
for use home 
paper is just out. Every 
retail lumberman whether 


in your 


you advertise or not 
should have a copy of this 
bulletin— it’s free. 


you would do it right you 


Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


who waits on old Sol by 
weeks. Come m and we'll 
you how it's done 


(Name and Address) 














PROPOSED GRADE OF 


The inspection rules committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has drawn up and had printed 
in pamphlet form and mailed to members the additions 
and changes in the inspection rules recommended by it 
for action at the annual convention to be held in Chi- 
cago, June 14 and 15. Due to the great length of the 
additions and proposed changes it is impossible to print 
them in full, but because of the great interest taken in 
the proposed rules for selects they are printed in full as 
follows: 


Under caption “Standard Inspection’”—Ash; basswood ; 
bay poplar (tupelo) ; beech; birch; black gum; buckeye; 
hickory; butternut; cherry; chestnut; cottonwood; soft 
elm; red gum; sap gum; quartered red gum; quartered red 
gum, sap no defect; hackberry; locust; magnolia; hard 
maple; soft maple; plain sawn oak; quarter sawn oak; red 
birch ; sycamore ; quarter sawn sycamore ; willow and walnut. 

Sap is no defect unless so stated under the caption of the 
respective woods. 

Inspection must be made from the good side of the piece, 
which must grade not below seconds on the good side and not 
below No. 1 common on the poor side, except as hereinafter 
specified. 

Selects must be 4 inches and over wide, 6 feet and over 
long; admitting 30 percent under 12 feet long and 5 percent 
of 6- and 7-foot lengths. 

Pieces 6 and 7 feet long must be clear one face; the 
reverse side sound and not below the grade of No. 1 common. 

Pieces 4 inches wide, 8 feet and over long, must have one 
clear face and two good edges; the reverse side not below the 
grade of No. 1 common. 

Pieces 5 inches wide, 8 feet and over long, must have two 
good edges and may have one standard defect in pieces 12 
feet and over long; the reverse side not below the grade of 
No. 1 common. 

Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over long, must 
grade not below seconds on the best face, and not below the 
grade of No. 1 common on the reverse side. 

Will admit pieces 6 inches and over wide, 10 feet and over 
long, containing defects which do not cause a waste of more 
than 12 inches long in one cross cutting; the clear face cut- 
tings to be 3 feet and over long and the reverse side of cut 
tings sound. The poor side of the piece must. not be below 
the grade of No. 1 common. 

Will admit pieces 7 inches and over wide containing de- 
fects which do not cause a waste of more than 1 inch in width 
by the full length of the piece, or its equivalent at one or 
both ends. The reverse side must not be below the grade of 
No. 1 common. 

Will admit pieces 6 inches and over wide, with one clear 
face, the reverse side sound and not below the grade of No, 2 
common, 

In lumber 5/4 and Jess in thickness, 20 percent of the 
quantity may grade not below No. 2 common on the poor face, 
provided it will work 80 percent sound. 

Select walnut to grade same as above, except lengths shall 
be 6 to 16 feet, admitting 50 percent of 6- and 7-foot lengths. 


SELECTS INTERPRETED 


The northern producers especially feel the need of a 
grade of selects and consequently the following letter to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a prominent member of 
the inspection rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association interpreting and explaining the pro- 
posed grade of selects is of more than passing interest. 
The writer is a northern lumberman and a strong advo- 
cate of the proposed changes. He writes: 


In taking up the question of the grade of selects our prob- 
lem was to construct a set of rules that were workable and 
yet which would not be so radical as to disorganize our 
present system of grades and consequently dissatisfy the 
consuming and wholesaling trade. I would say that some 
of our producers are inclined to be rather radical in their 
requests. The proposed changes were prepared after hard 
work with the hope that they would satisfy the pee ned part 
of both the consuming and producing trade. We endeavored 
in the making of the grade of selects to define exactly what 
our customer would get and to draw as far as possible the 
grade of selects from the upper end of No. 1 common. You 
will note that summed up in a few words the 4/4 selects are 
a grade of not poorer than seconds on the good face and not 
below the grade of No. 1 common on the poor face, except 
that in pieces 6 inches and over wide one face is clear and the 
reverse side must not be below No. 2 common. In 5/4 and 
thicker lumber it was the desire at first of a great many to 
make the grade on the reverse face sound. This, as we felt, 
would put a premium on dishonest manufacturing and as a 
consequence we have limited the grade so that the good face 
shall not be below the grade of seconds and that on the 
reverse face 80 percent of the whole quantity must be at least 
No. 1 common face, and not more than 20 percent can be of a 
grade of No. 2 common, and that the No. 2 common face must 
work at least 80 percent sound. I think this rule on thicker 
stock will appeal to both producer and consumer as being fair. 

In addition to this one proposed change we had a request 
from a considerable number of our members for a grade of 
one face stock to meet a special trade. Feeling that to put 
this into our standard rules of inspection would disrupt the 
present system>which is satisfactory to a large part of our 
membership, we have suggested that where customers are 
requiring this grade of one face stock they may be able to get 
the inspection from our association aeder the standard of 
special inspection by showing that they have a contract on 
this basis. No. 1 common face then bears comparison with 
No. 1 common of today as being a clear face cutting instead 
of clear. The same wording would apply to our No. 2 
common face in comparison with No. 2 common of today. 
by doing this I think we have fulfilled an obligation to a 
section of our membership who feel the need of such a rule, 
without disorganizing our present systems of inspection. 

I might say that being ‘more particularly interested in 
northern hardwoods I am not in the best position to give 
you data regarding oak, cypress and finish rules. I might say 
in passing, however, that we devoted a great deal of time to 
those rules and had the assistance of some of the most able 
producers of these stocks as well as wholesalers, and I feel 
that they have done their very best toward drawing up a set 
of rules on this subject that are consistent with the require- 
ments of the trade and harmonize as much as it is possible to 
do so the desires of producers and consumers. 


OFFERS SERVICES OF SKILLED WOODSMEN TO ALLIES 


Boston, MAss., May 16.—Plans for the immediate 
mobilization of a detachment of 300 lumbermen for 
service in England in the allied cause will be perfected 
at a meeting of representatives of large lumber inter- 
ests of New England to be held in the State House to- 
morrow at 3 o’eclock, as a result of informal interna- 
tional communications by eable between the Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Publie Safety and the British 
Government. 

This is expected to be the first of several detachments 
of America’s most efficient woodsmen, a large number 
of whom are urgently needed in England and France 
as the foundation of important military operations. 

Private information was received by the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Public Safety that the greatest 
difficulty in getting lumber was being experienced in 
England because of the scarcity of experienced lumber- 
men and equipment to supply the timber needed for 
the allied forees in France, and it was intimated that 
no better immediate service could be furnished by the 
Massachusetts committee than to supply this greatly 
needed assistance to the cause of this nation’s allies. 

The Massachusetts committee immediately called in 
the available experts and canvassed the field to be sure 
that the private information received was correct. be- 
fore actually mobilizing the men. The following ecable- 
gram was sent to England by Chairman James J. Stor- 
row, of the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, 
in which the lumber industry of the East is well repre- 
sented: 

Understanding that skilled lumbermen are needed in Mng- 
land to supply timber for forces in France, New England 
gladly offers its services in assembling men and material 
for ten complete working portable sawmill units, all to be 
shipped from Boston, each unit to consist of thirty experi- 
enced men with portable sawmill, ten suitable horses, har- 
nesses, Wagons, saws, axes, other tools and camp equipment 
ready for business on landing; men all civilian volunteers 
with capable men in general charge. The cost of the port- 
able mills, horses and of equipment, including freight and 
other expenses to steamer side, about, and not over, $10,000 
per unit. Wages per month per unit about $2,000. Ilave 
not yet consulted lumber companies because not certain Eng 
lish Government would desire these outfits, but we are 
sure New England would want to contribute five of these 
outfits, delivered at the steamer side, We assume if desired 
the English Government could arrange space on = steamer 
sailing from Boston. We prefer men and outfits to be all 
together on the same steamer, 

Chairman Storrow soon received official word of 
acceptance from the British Government, in the form 
of the following message from the British Embassy: 

The War Office is most pleased to aecept Mr. Storrow’s 
offer and requests that this acceptance should be communi- 
cated to him, and asks for the date on which the transport 
for these units should be provided, 

Tacit approval already has been given the plan by 
the United States War Department. Chairman Stor- 
row has spent some busy hours since his return to Bos- 
ton from Washington, on Monday, where he had been 
in consultation with experts from all over the country, 
in placing all the facts in the above matters before the 
governors of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
asking their codperation in the work of bringing the 
men together. In every instance the governors gave 
prompt assurance of codperation, and upon Chairman 
Storrow’s suggestion named the most competent men 


in their respective States to assist in the work, these 
men being immediately asked to serve by Chairman 
Storrow. 

They will attend the conference in the State House 
tomorrow. No difficulty is expected in securing the 
necessary equipment as in the interim between the 
sending of the original cablegram and the receipt of 
Great Britain’s official and thankful aeceptance of the 
American lumbermen’s assistance the plan has been so 
thoroly worked out that no delay is likely to occur in 
assembling the units. Preliminary details were per- 
fected largely thru the personal efforts of James J. 
Phelan, a member of the publie safety committee’s ex- 
ecutive board and president of the Connecticut Valley 
Co.; State Forester Frank W. Rane of Massachusetts, 
and Howard G. Philbrook, a vice president of the Con- 
necticut Valley Lumber Co. 

The following committee of lumber and timbermen 
was nominated to take charge of the organization of 
the portable sawmill units, following the conferences 
with Gov. Carl BE. Milliken of Maine, a prominent lum- 
berman of the Pine Tree State, and Governors McCall 
of Massachusetts, Keyes of New Hampshire and Gra- 
ham of Vermont, and various lumber experts: 

W. R. Brown, Berlin Mills Co., Berlin, N. If.; James J. 
Phelan, Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., Boston; Garrett 
Schenck, Great Northern Paper Co., Boston; Philip T. Dodge, 
International Paper Co., New York; General Charles H, Tay 
lor, St. Croix Paper Co., Boston; Herbert B. Moulton, Parker 
& Young Co., Lisbon, N. If.; Stewart W. Webb, Eastern 
Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me.; KF. W. Ayer, Eastern 
Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me.; Waldo KE. Pratt, Hollings- 
worth & Whitney Co., Boston; Charles C, Wilson, Odell 
Manufacturing Co., Groveton, N. H.; Frank W. Rane, State 
forester of Massachusetts, Boston; Martin A. Brown, Wood- 
stock Lumber Co, and Parker & Young Co., Boston ; George 
Kk. Henry, J. B. Henry & Co., Lincoln, N. H.; Howard G. 
Philbrook, Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., Boston; George 
S. Lewis, Holyoke, Mass.; Samuel H, Boardman, president of 
Kastern Shook & Wooden Box Association, Guilford, Me. ; 
John M. Parker, St. John Lumber Co., Bangor, Me.; Mar- 
shall T. Wood, Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

W. R. Brown has been designated as chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Phelan as vice chairman and Mr. Phil- 
brook will be the secretary. 

As indicated in the cablegram tendering the service 
of the lumbermen to England and her allies, the expense 
of furnishing the equipment for five of the portable 
sawmill units will be taken care of by the New England 
States furnishing the men and materials. This will 
amount to $50,000 in all, or $10,000 per unit, according 
to estimates now available. Before the first of the 
units are assembled plans may be arranged for provid- 
ing the money for the entire ten units, but the origi- 
nators of the project feel that they ean not at this 
time give the guaranties for all. 

Other prominent lumber. interests in various sections 
of the country will now have an opportunity to assist 
in organizing the remaining five portable sawmill units 
which it is expected to have fully recruited and out- 
fitted in time to sail on the British transport with 
New England’s own quota of five such units, probably 
early in June. 

So patriotic American lumbermen well may feel a 
glow of honest pride in the thought that lumbermen, 
rather than soldiers, are to lead the vanguard of their 
country’s forces to the war torn lands of Europe. 


Sap ye 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 103 


This design is a 5-room, 1-story bungalow with a very 
convenient interior arrangement. The bath is located he- 
tween the two bedrooms, the only objection to this being 
the necessity of passing thru a bedroom in order to reach 
it. The arrangement will be very clearly understood from 
the floor sketch. 

A very attractive exterior is worked out for the house, 
with, however, one strong objection. The roof for the 
porch and also for the dormer are entirely too flat to 
permit the use of wooden shingles and the slope of the 
main roof does barely reach the one-third pitch which is 
considered the limit for a durable wooden roof. This 
plan has been on hand for some time and the architect has 
since been instructed to avoid this particular feature in 
future designs. The roof expanse thus affected is for- 
tunately small and is, of course, more than compensated 
for by the use of shingles upon the exterior walls. The 
roofs are also so flat that the objectionable appearance 
caused by using shingles for the main roof and some 


other form of roofing for these two smaller surfaces is 
one which would not be prominently apparent except to 
an observer f10m an airplane. 

A 1-story bungalow spreads over quite a foundation 
and in this case it was thought not necessary to excavate 
that part of it under the living room in the front, This, 
however, leaves room for an ample basement with four 
separate rooms, one for laundry and general cellar and 
smaller rooms for a small cellar, a coal bin and furnace 
room, 

The plans are complete in five sheets, including details 
for mantel, for grill opening, for dining-room buffet and 
for the kitchen cupboard. The plans will be supplied 
complete for $1.50, and electrotypes for the two cuts 
here shown in suitable width for standard newspaper 
columns will be supplied for $1.50. The set of plans sup- 
plied in addition to the working blue prints will be fur- 
nished, as usual, to include the standard specifications 
and the lumber bill. 



































VIVE-ROOM BUNGALOW DESIGNED BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 
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FLOOR PLAN 








How to Avoid 





Edger troubles are generally very hard to remedy 
quickly unless the entire machine is in perfect line, 
squared up well and leveled accurately. If the machine 
is in this eondition leading, spreading and burned saw 
troubles may be readily traced to their true cause and the 
necessary steps easily and quickly taken to put the ma- 
chine in perfect running order. If the feed rolls or saw 
mandrel are low at one .end—that is, out of line—it is 
impossible to make good, truly edged lumber no matter 
how much a saw is filed to lead until the machine is lined 

, up. Any machine must have care and be looked after con- 
tinually to see that every part is in proper working order, 
and of all the important machines to be found in a saw- 
mill the most neglected is usually the edger. 

As a result edger manufacturers receive many com- 























































































































| FIG! 3 
VIEWS OF TOP OF EDGER AND OF UNMARKETABLE 
BOARDS 


FIG. 2 


[By R. C. Leibe, Waverly, Va.| 


Edger Trouble 








plaints of unsatisfactory saws when the real cause of the 
trouble is that the edger is not properly lined, squared 
and leveled up. When an edger saw, whether solid-tooth 
or inserted, is made stiff, given right dust room, the 
proper hook given the teeth and the teeth kept filed 
square with even swages, the saw will do its duty if the 
other conditions are right. It will be found of value, 
however, to file twin saws, or the two operating together 
so that there will be a small lead in the board to overcome 
the tendency of the saws to lead in the direction of the 
least resistance, which in this case may be said to be the 
pulling away by the saw from the sap edge of the board 
into the soft bark, 

Ordinary edger troubles are easy to overcome if the 
proper care is taken in the first place to get the machine 
set up correctly and if reasonable care is taken to see that 
it remains in the same condition. In Figure 1 of the 
accompanying illustration is shown a top view of an 
edger. ‘‘A A’? indicate the rear feed roll shaft at the 
ends, while ‘‘B B’’ are the corrugated live feed rolls. 
The distance on both sides from the center of the rear 
feed roll shaft from ‘‘A’’ to ‘‘C,’’ the center of the 
front feed roll shaft, should be exactly the same. This 
should be first attended to and then the corrugated feed 
rolls ‘‘B B’? should be carefully leveled with a long 
level. The next thing to do is level the saw mandrel and 
adjust the bearings so that the mandrel is the same dis- 
tance at each end from either feed roll. When this is done 
it is safe to say that the business end of the edger is in 
g od order. The next thing to do is to square the edger 
bed or frame with the leading live roll which insures the 
boards being started in the machine squarely. This 
squaring is best accomplished by means of a large fram- 
ing square, marked ‘‘D’’ in the illustration. 

Of course it is necessary to see that all of the dead 
rolls are properly squared up as well as leveled up with 
the rest of the machine. This is easily accomplished by 
means of the large framing square and the long level, 
‘¢.’’? Thruout the illustration the figures given do not 
indicate that in every instance these are the correct dis- 
tances but are intended to show that distances from given 
points must be the same on each side of the machine. The 
dotted line ‘‘MN’’ represents a stretched cord that may 
be used in lining up the frame. In Figure 2 is shown a 
board that is rendered unmarketable by poor edger work. 
This generally results from what is termed ‘‘leading’’ 
and is a very common source of trouble. It is necessary 
to reédge the board to get anything out of it and the 
dotted lines show how much will be wasted even tho this 
is done. Figure 3 shows another poorly edged board, 
also the result of spreading. This also is a common 
trouble that can be avoided by keeping the saws stiff and 
filed square. The dotted lines in this case also indicate 
the amount of lumber that must be wasted to secure a 
marketable board. 





ALTOGETHER 101 German ships of 636,039 gross tons 
have been seized by the United States and at the present 
price of tonnage represent a value between $100,000,000 
and $125,000,000. One of the vessels, the Vaterland, has 
a gross tonnage of 54,282 and is the largest vessel afloat. 





Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the.best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 
Gang and Band Sawed 


SOFT SHORT LEAF Yellow Pine 
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300 M feet 
6-4 No. 3 Com. 


Beech 


Any 

Items 

Here 

You 

Need 100 M feet 
5-4 No 3 Com. 


? Maple 


The Kneeland- Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 















For Quick 


SALE 


100}/Mi Feet 


4-4 & 5-4 No.4 


Hardwood 


Write for our prices. 








Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH, ~ 














Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mit Wore 
Etmira, N.Y.” 


--semaaa Lore Coe, 
ioago, 


Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the, 
manufacture of our high clase interior 





trip and general planing 2ill work, 


This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 

doing highly graded, soft texture, good 

Sane and long lengths, also dry, straight 
ate 


Respectfully, 
Barris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 
REY, 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. : 


__, Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 














Rift Sawn 


FLOORING| The Britton 


Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 











TWENTY - FOUR 


pages, cram - full of 
usable concrete dope”’ 


practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 
every day. 


Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co. 


256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - IOWA. 











of the life every lumbérman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By ry William Chalmers Covert 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











RITE-GRADE CEDAR SHINGLE ADVERTISING RESUMED 


SEATTLE, 
equipment, such as wire rope, steel, 
material and labor coupled to a 
have combined to produce 
high prices for red cedar 
shingles during the last 
few months. It is a con- 
dition over which the shin- 
gle manufacturers have no 
control and which applies 
to other lines of industry. 


Last reports show that 
the car shortage is easing 
up and Secretary Wyckoff, 
of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, is an- 
nouncing the resumption of 
the Rite-Grade advertising 
for 1917 along lines just 
as aggressive as those fol- 
lowed in 1916. Said See- 
retary Wyckoff: 

This year, however, Rite-Grade is an evolution growing out 
of last year’s brilliant effort. The same standard of quality 
maintained by rigid inspection service and this quality ad 
vertised to the consumer under the Rite-Grade trademark is 
the keynote of the advertising. ; 

But instead of Rite-Grade being an individual 
it was last vear, it will be an inspection mark to go on all 
brands of shingles passing the Rite-Grade inspection. Thus 
will be gained an enormous distribution for shingles carrying 


WASH., 
machinery, oil, raw 
severe car shortage 





INSPECTED 


No matter what brand 
of shingles you buy, 
insist on this inspec- 
tion mark being on 
every bundle. It in- 
sures you honesty in 
grading and careful 
manufacture. 


the Rite-Grade official inspection mark Those mills that 
use labels will incorporate the Rite-Grade inspection mark 
in the label. Those using a stencil will incorporate the 


May 14.—Abnormally high prices of 


brand, as, 


Rite-Grade inspection mark in the stencil. Those that prefer 
not to do this will insert under the band a small tag showing 
the Rite-Grade inspection (see illustration). 

This was the original intention of the Rite-Grade movement 
—not to do away with the individual brands as some thought, 
but to make a beginning of the establishment of a standard 
of manufacture, as in other lines of building material. It 
was impossible, however, to do this the first year in a general 
way, like we are this year, so Rite-Grade had to be a sepa- 
rate brand manufactured by the Rite-Grade mills under the 
Rite-Grade specifications. With this accomplished, however, 
it is simple to apply the Rite-Grade to those individual and 
old established brands that come up to the official Rite- 
Grade grading rules. 

Now the retailer who handles an exclusive brand of shingles 
can do so and still get the benefit of the Rite-Grade adver- 
tein by requesting the manufacturer to include the Rite- 
Grade inspection mark on his individual label or by use of 
the inspection tag. 

The consumer, however, will only know about Rite-Grade 
eedar shingles, and thus the carpenter, the farmer and the 
home builder will be spared the confusion of maby brands 
and many grades. The advertising will appear as last year 
in the leading magazines, farm journals, retail lumber jour- 
nals and country ne wapapers. 

The success of the Rite-Grade effort last year and the en- 
thusiasm of the mills that subscribed to the advertising 
funds have been responsible for many new mills joining the 


association for 1917. 

The advertising plan for 1917 includes the sending of a 
real red cedar shingle in response to advertising requests. 
This is to be sent on the assumption that no advertising is 
better than a sample of the bona fide article. On one side 
of this sample shingle will be printed (right on the shingle) 
a big cedar tree, On the other side will be pasted a label 
with an attractive house and a brief explanation of the 
“Roof of Ages” and the Rite-Grade inspection feature. These 
shingles will be mailed as they are—without envelopes, and 
should be a very effective piece of advertising. 

The advertising which will begin in May will be carried 
on into the fall building months. It will be designed and 
placed by C. P. Constantine, who so successfully handled it 
last year. 





PATENTS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. KE. Burnham, 
patent and tradem: ark attorney, Real Hstate Trust Build. 
ing, Washington, D. C., at the 1 ate of 20 cents each. State 
number of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,215,431. Sawing apparatus. Edward De V. Tompkins, 
New York, N. Y. 
1,215,570. Reinforced veneer. Melville W. Mix, Misha- 


waka, Ind. 
1,215,755. 
Waugh, Seattle, 


Jointing and cutter. Edward H. 


Wash. 


matching 


1,216,137. Saw filing machine. Myron E. Kenney, Sauk, 
Wash. 

1,216,340. Portable veneer trimmer. Carl LL. Mattison, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to C. Mattison Machine Works, same 
place. 

1,216,517. Lever set works. Ira M. Thurlow, Beloit, 
Wis., assignor to P. I. Yates Machine Co., same place, 

1,216,588. Shaping mechanism for planing machines. 
Willard F. Meyers, Long Island City, N. Y., and Morris 
Simons, New York, N. Y. 

1,217,095. Band saw reclaimer. Nic Krump, Chicago, Il. 

1,217,369. eneette lumber and method ~~ manufactur- 


New York, 
shaping aha. 


ing the same. Gustav Tuschel, 
1,217,550. Guard for wood 
Alwine, Elkhart, Ind. 
1,217, a. _ Process of treating wood. 
Bayside, ; 


Charles 


Harry W. Broady, 


ood Adjustable saw setting device, Frank W. 
Brown, Belding, Mich. 

1,217,822. Saw set. William If, Poppenhagen, Sumner 
Township, Kankakee County, Ill. 

1,217,889. Saw filing or grinding wheel. Charles A, 
Brust, Memphis, Tenn. 

1,218,117. Releasable pocket for the stakes of logging cars. 
Earl C.’ Poundstone, Mellen, Wis. 

1,218,180. Sawmill carriage stock. William C. Beard, 


Hemphill, Tex. 


1,218,562. Automatic jointer. David A. Johnson, Ham- 
“er Ind. 

218,780. Block-finishing apparatus. Buclid Lajeunesse, 
saitrauboo, Wis. 

1,219,078. Automatic boring machine. Delona L, Calahan, 
Fairfax, Wash., assignor to Manley, Moore Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

1,219,161. Locking means for sectional cross cut saws. 


Frank P. Rowland, Donnelly, Ida. 


1,219,338. Art of impregnating timber and other material 


with a preservative. Oliver P, M. Goss, Seattle, Wash. 
1,219,429, Glue clamp machine. Nels J. Billstrom, Rock 


ford, Ill. 
1,219,538. Joint for 
Davis, Winnetka, Ill. 
1,219,649. Timber 
sen, Skandia, Mich. 


packing box boards. William HH. 


feeder for sawmills. Frederick Lar- 


1,219,670. Floor surfacing machine. Max. L. Schlueter, 
Chicago, Il. 

1,220,001. Material for the preservation of lumber. Veter 
C. Reilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1,200,122. Log moving machine. Frank R. Hewitt, 
Hewitt, N.C, 

1,220,164. Apparatus for treating timbers. Harris A. 
Appel, New York, N. Y., and David Duncan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
said —S Duncan assignor to Elizabeth O. Duncan, New 


York, N. 


1,220, 4.9 Lumber unloading mechanism. Daniel R. Tan- 
ner, La Grande, Ore. 

1,220,445 . Trimmer and filer for saws. James E, Norman, 
Addicks, Tex, 

1,220,540. Box topping machine. Arthur Parent, Farley, 
Mass. 


1,220,797. Lumber 
Daniel R. Tanner, La Grande, Ore. 

1,220,798. Lumber stacker for 
Tanner, La Grande, Ore. 

1,220,799. 
La Grande, 


handling mechanism for kiln drying. 


kiln drying. Daniel -R. 


Lumber sorting mechanism. 
Ore. 


Daniel R, Tanner, 


1,221,040. Saw set; James A, Ferguson, Plummer, Ida. 
1,221,128. Undereutter; James R. Andrus, Woodland, 
Wash. 
1,221,267. Electric saw; Samuel A. Anderson, jr., Louis- 
= ha 
1,343. Saw filing machine; John Mackintosh, Melrose, 


ent iW illiam P. Calahan, Oakland, Cal.' 


1,222,007. Cableway (logging). Charles McGuire, Seattle, 
Wash. 


1,222,054. Shingle bundle. William C, 


British Columbia, Canada, 
1,222,061. Vaving block (wooden). Edwin’ J. 
Seattle, Wash., assignor to Pacific Creosoting Co.. same place. 
1,222,188. Crosscut saw tooth gage. Christiano C. de 
Avila and Alfred M, Remington, Fitchburg, Mass., assignors 
to Simonds Manufacturing Co., same place, 
1,222,195. resharpening saw blades. 
M. Fogle, 


Weeks, Union Bay, 


Bartels, 


Process for 


William 
Daisville, N. Y 


1,222,638. Veneer shipping crate. Charles Q. C, Leigh, 
Chicago, Ill, 
1,222,783. Cutter head. Magnus W. Mattison, Beloit, 


Wis., assignor to C. Mattison M: achine Works, same place. 


1,222,871. Cutter head. Eugene §. Jesseph, Detroit, 
Mich, 

1,225,125, Tenoning machine. William C. Troendle, To- 
ledo, Ohio, 

1,225,151. Saw filing machine, French Williams, Little 
Rock, Ark, 

225,182. Lumber tester, Charles J. Zigler and Wil- 
liam Yr. Holden, Chicago, Hl. 

1,223,191. Adelbert R. Mer- 


; Adjusti ible saw-filing guide. 
ritt, Bbrewerton, x. 


1,223,597. Turning and 
Merry and Jesse D. Ware, 


1,223,890. Apparatus for 


fluting machine, 
Savannah, Ga, 


treating poles or other wooden 


Frank B. 


articles, Edward A, Lindsley, oe Wash. 
1,225,923. Saw set. Edgar Aber, . Joseph, Mich, 








1,224 Log bunk, uredertcl og Chriswell, Seattle, 


Wash., as gnor to Seattle Car & Foundry Co., same place. 
1,224,276. Log bunk. ; rederick W. Chriswell, Seattle, 
Wash. . ussignor to Seattle Car & Foundry Co., same place, 


1,224,295. Saw filing machine. Hugh B. Foley, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
1,224,565, Log loader. William J. Peronto, Hardwood, 


Mich, 


1,224,635. Automatic stave sawing machine. Grover 
IL. ilamrie, eo a Va 

1,224,675. Cut-off saw attachment for end matchers. 
wee S. ay Ncilecebee Wis. 

1,224,898, Shavings and sawdust separator. Frederic 
Ww. Brennen, Ifamilton, Ontario. 

1,224,945. Portable, power, wood surfacer. Engelbert 
Lux, Bellingham, Wash. 

1,225,019. Cutter-head, David J. Dixon, Tacoma, Wash. 


3 gor 079. 
port, N. & 

1,225,100. Adjustable 
Ifolbrook, Ore. 


1,225,513. 


Packaging wall board. Charles A. Upson, Lock- 


logging sling. Orley R. Aubrey, 


Lumber stamping machine. Bert E, Simpson, 





§ en 
1,225,523. Lumber stacker, Robert E. Surles, Cuthbert, Ga. 
1.2295.53 


5531. Brush and timber cutting device. William F. 


Rwombly, Orient, Iowa. 

1,225,545. Saw table and track. William J. Whitaker, 
Reeds, Mo. 

1,225,738 Process of  veneering. John MacLaurin, 
Brookfie ‘ld, Mass. 

1,225,755. Veneering table. John MaclLaurin, Brookfield, 


Mass. 





LOG SURVEYORS GENERAL SUBSERVIENT TO 
FORESTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 16.—In connection with a 
er ral program of consolidating State departments, Gov. 

A. A. Burnquist has announced that he will not reap- 
tn the three present surveyors general of logs and 
lumber but will make these offices subservient to that of 
the State forester, W. T. Cox. His statement on this 
feature of the change is as follows: 

In order to bring about greater codperation between the 
forestry board and surveyors general of logs, I have decided 
to appoint as surveyors general of logs three trained and com- 
petent men now employed in the forestry department, upon 
condition that quarterly reports be given the State forester, 
which the law does not now require, as to timber cut on 
State land. 

A further understanding is that these appointees shall 
work under the supervision of the State forester, and that 
sealers shall be appointed by them from men in the forestry 
department who know their duties and ean be relied upon 
to perform their work properly, instead of appointing men 
who must work for the companies to whom the timber is sold 
part of the year and for the State a part of the time. 

It is impossible to determine what the losses have been in 
the sale of State timber because of our inefficient system, 
but it is thought that the rearrangement herein made, which 
carries out, to some extent, the provisions of the public 
domain bill, will result in more efficient scaling than hereto- 
fore and thus give the State its proper share in connection 
with the sale of the State forests which remain. 
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Yes, I’d heard about Bogalusa. In fact, most every- 
body has heard about Bogalusa. Somehow, I always got 
it confused with a place where you wade around in mud. 
Ain’t it funny? You know a fellow will just naturally 
draw a conclusion right out of his imagination. 

Well, I thinks to myself, ‘‘I’ll just go up and give 
Bogalusa the once over.’’ Now, between you and me I 
knew that one of the biggest sawmills in the world is at 
Bogalusa. In the back of my head I carried a doubt 
about the mud and bog and such like. And then I knew 
Mr. Sullivan, the mayor, and he isn’t the kind of a fel- 
lew who will stand for much mud. 

It’s a nice trip from New Orleans to Bogalusa. For 
several miles the train runs along the shore of Lake Pont- 
chartrain and then for six miles it goes right across the 
lake, Part of the time as you look out of the car win- 
dows you can’t see land. It’s easier to imagine you’re 
on a boat than on a train. The water in the lake aver- 
ages twelve feet deep and on every hand you can see the 
white sails of the fishermen’s boats. 

When the brakeman called out ‘‘Bogalusa,’’ we were 
running between great stacks of lumber. As far as the 
eye could see it was lumber. When we pulled up at the 
station and I stepped off, I saw right away that mud 
dream of mine was no good. No sir, I was in the heart 
of a town that was up and coming. Taxicabs were lined 
up in all directions. Among the whooping and yelling of 
the taxi drivers I distinguished from the others the name 
of the hotel I had in mind, the Pine Tree Inn. And be- 
lieve me T made a good guess. You’ve got to hand it to 
Bogalusa on her hotels. That Pine Tree Inn is some place 
to stay. You wouldn’t expect to run into such a hotel 
outside of a town with a population of 25,000 or 
more. Nice clean rooms, good big square meals, baths— 
And listen, when you wake up in the morning you look 
out on a beautiful lake. Going some for a sawmill town, 
ain’t it? 

But you don’t ever want to confuse Bogalusa with the 
ordinary sawmill town. It’s true the town was built and 
is largely maintained by the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
but the man who laid that town out had a big, broad 
vision. He knew that Bogalusa was located right to make 
a good town to live in and he made allowances for 
growth. Right in the heart of the Ozone Belt, he knew 
it was bound to grow and it has. Fourteen artesian 


A Sawmill Town That Is Different 


| [By L. R. Putman, New Orleans, La. ] 








wells—that means plenty of good water and fire protec- 
tion—sewers, electric lights, big parks, lots of churches, 
fine schools, free mail delivery, one of the finest hospitals 
in the country and a paid fire department, equipped with 
automobile fire engines and hose reels. 

Now, when you speak of a sawmill IT don’t know of a 
bigger one you could mention than the Great Southern 
mill at Bogalusa. It cuts 1,000,000 feet of lumber a day. 
Did you get that? <A million feet every twenty-four 
hours. It takes seventeen locomotives to drag in the 
logs and pull away the lumber. Suppose a buneh of cow- 
boys should drive a herd of 660 steers into town—great 
big, long horned Texas steers—and then some fellow told 
you he was going to use the hide of every steer in the 
bunch in making one leather belt, what would you think? 
I know you wouldn’t have nerve enough to say what you 
thought and yet that’s just what it took to make the main 
drive belt in the Great Southern sawmill. When the log 
gers go to the woods to cut enough logs to run the Great 
Southern mill for one day they clear off sixty acres of 
pine land. A new farm is born on the lands of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. every day. In addition to these 
farms, last year they raised a erop of 557 babies in 
Bogalusa. That means more business for the eight big 
dairies which supply the city with milk. The children of 
Bogalusa are not neglected because in addition to the 
six graded schools there is an approved high school and 
all together fifty teachers are required. Ten denomina- 
tions have built handsome churches and the young men 
and young women both have beautiful association build- 
ings. 

In keeping with the moving spirit of this wonderful 
and delightful city, the $12,000 armory building which 
is now being erected in Bogalusa is the first in Louisiana 
to be built by the organization out of its own funds. 
Bogalusa has sent one company of soldiers to the front 
and is recruiting another. 

One of the hardest things to believe about Bogalusa is 
the fact that eleven years ago the townsite where Boga- 
lusa now stands was a virgin pine forest. For miles and 
miles in all directions were big longleaf pine trees. There 
is a reason for all things and the reason for Bogalusa is 
all wrapped up in one man: the mayor of Bogalusa and 
the general manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
a big, broad-minded, kind-hearted, clear-headed son of the 
Kmerald Isle, W. Hf. Sullivan. 





WITH A FORESTRY BATTALION IN ENGLAND 


VIRGINIA WATER, ENGLAND, April 30.—Events of the 
last three years, it is often said, have drawn the peoples 
of the British empire into one solid, united body, but 
here at Virginia Water in a picturesque, secluded part 
of the Thames Valley they have done even more—they 
have recreated a lumbering scene in the Old World the 
duplicate of many scenes in the New World. Not more 
than twenty-one miles from Hyde Park Corner, on the 
borders of Windsor Great Park, has been developed a 
genuine, complete American lumbering operation run 
by Canadian woodsmen and lumbermen gathered from 
all parts of the Dominion under the direction of Cana- 
dian officers and with the help of machinery imported 
from across the Atlantic. This is one of the by-products 
of war and shows the steps being taken in this country 
to make good the shortage of timber caused by the stop- 
page of imports. The product of this camp and of others 
in England, Scotland and France is largely used by the 
armies at the front, whence comes a continuous and in- 
sistant demand for lumber for cantonments and timbers 
for road construction, propping up the roofs of dug-outs, 
shoring up the sides of tunnels, as posts for wire entan- 
glements and for numerous other purposes. 

The logging and sawing operations are conducted by 

members of one of the forestry battalions reeruited in 
Canada, and it contains a few Americans. Virginia 
Water takes its name from a lake that lies almost hidden 
in the woods. The lake is long and narrow and from 
one end presents a view of dense woods of oak, pine, 
Jarch, chestnut, fir and spruce that come down to the 
water’s edge and throw up in relief against their dark 
mass the one solitary dwelling half way up the hill at‘the 
farthest extremity. So far the timber on the shores of the 
lake has not been touched, but a newly laid logging rail- 
road that runs clear around the lake gives promise of an 
early beginning. At a short distance from the lake, how- 
ever, a good deal of felling has been done and a sawmill 
has been erected that is the exact counterpart of many 
small sawmills in the United States and Canada. 
_ By the courtesy of Capt. Featherstone Hall, the officer 
in command, a newspaper representative was permitted 
to make a thoro trip of inspection. Long before the 
arrival at the sawmill signs of logging activities were 
noticed on every side. For one thing, an unusual number 
of freight cars on the railway were seen to be loaded with 
fresh sawn timber, and the Canadian uniform, now so 
familiar to the people of these islands, was much in 
evidence at the small station that serves the district. 
here was no need to ask twice for directions as to the 
shortest way to ‘‘Canadian territory,’’? as the establish- 
ment of the camp last June was evidently a notable 
event, A Canadian sergeant from Ontario was a willing 
guide, He was of the opinion that the timber in this 
quarter is ‘pretty good stuff’’—most of it a cross 
hetween Douglas fir and red or norway pine—and the 
trees were bigger than he thought would be the case. 
There was more ‘‘bush,’? too, than he expected. 

A noticeable difference was observed on arrival at the 
mill between the appearance of the men at work and of 
those off duty. While at work the men wear overalls 
over their uniforms, with the soft slouch hat that is 
favored by colonels, and the usual gloves for lumber 
handling. No felling was being done, as it was Satur- 





day afternoon, but the sawmill was running full blast 
and the shrill, high whine of the saws as they bit thru 
the logs filled the air. Sawing goes on steadily night 
and day except Sundays. In fact, if it were not for the 
uniforms and a few other evidences of military discipline 
the mill and operations are just such as one sees in hun 
dreds of small American sawmill towns. 

Logging is done very thoroly and nothing is 
wasted. The trees are cut very close to the ground and 
as much of the trunk is used as possible. A rough road 
had been constructed into a tiny clearing and there stood 
a heavy traction engine used in log hauling, and possibly 
for skidding. Over the shoulder of the hill this road leads 
down to the mill. All along the road logs are decked and 
at the end of the sawmill are piles all ready for the 
cable to drag them up on to the sawing deck of the mill. 

The sawmill itself is just the ordinary two-story mill 
building, but is very completely equipped for the work. 
Light is generated by a motor on the lower floor and the 
power is derived from an engine built by Waterons of 
Brantford, Ont. The logs vary in diameter from 40 to 
80 inches and are sawn up by big circular saws. The 
sawmill is really very complete, for it has an edger, 
trimmer and rolls to facilitate the movement of the lum- 
ber. From the mill the lumber goes to a sorting shed and 
is either loaded on lumber buggies or motor lorries. It 
is transported to its final destination either by the rail- 
ways or by those heavy motor lorries that now careen 
around the country Janes of the Thames valley in num- 
bers. The lumber is cut with a view to obtain the greatest 
service for the purpose for which it is intended. Every 
piece of wood is utilized and the waste is used as fuel. 
Kven the sawdust is run out on an endless chain and 
dropped into dump carts to be used as bedding by the 
army service corps in place of straw. 

The capacity of the sawmill varies of course with the 
size of the logs and also with the size to which the logs 
are sawn. In the sawmill and in the logging operations 
between two and three hundred men are employed. Their 
presence, their task, their appearance and their mode 
of speech strike the visitor at first as incongruous, espe- 
cially after a walk thru the quiet, undisturbed parts of 
the woods where the first evidences of the pulsing life of 
spring are plainly evident. Nevertheless this portion of 
Surrey is wholly Canadian, When one plunges into the 
confines of this transplanted piece of Jand of the Maple 
Leaf the sense of surprise vanishes and nothing seems 
more natural than the hum of the saws and the presence 
of the workmen. 

Now that the United States is an ally in the great war 
and that country has entered upon a great program of 
constructing wooden sailing vessels by wholesale the 
people of England can not help but hope that the re 
sources of American timber will be more easily available 
and that such beauty spots of England as Virginia Water 
may be saved from complete denuding of their woodlands 
thru the brusk demands of military necessity. 
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THE British Government has placed the trading in oils 
and fats under the control of a special board and also has 
fixed the sales price for many items. Licenses for all 
transactions have to be secured. 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 


-Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber A iati National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 

















WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


| 


j William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK | 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














@ 


west Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
——Manufacturers of — 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
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“ar TIMBERS 


OAK 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 4 
& 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “sic. the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an 1 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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HARDWOODS 











We will be pleased to 


BUYERS ei 


of the following items: 


3 cars 1” Log Run Ash 2 cars 4/4 Log Run Soft Elm 

2 cars 5/4 Log Run Ash 2 cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. Basswood 2 cars 8/4 No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Basswood {car 4/4 & 5/4 Log Run Rock 
2 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Basswood m 

4 cars 5/4 No. ¢ Com. Birch 3 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Maple 


‘* FAMOUS ’’ SHAWANO COUNTY HARD MAPLE 


GILL-ANDREWS 
wausau, wisconsin LUMBER CO. 



















A Brand to 
Tie to —— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech fenien ot 
and Birch —— 





FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing*es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 





Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,"*4gjz're 


N UREN 








‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4No.1C.&B. Red Birch | 1-car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 





aengmerr & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. J 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’ & 13-16’ 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 































LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, iIn- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 

and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.2 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
43) South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 



























LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








The consumption of lumber for building purposes during 
the last week did not assume very large proportions, build- 
ers and land developing companies manifesting considerable 
apprehension over the cost of materials. Prices have fluc- 
tuated wierdly and neither builder nor subcontractor has 
been able to figure on the cost of proposed construction work. 
Invariably a large margin of profit was included in total costs 
estimated on proposed contracts, so that they were fairly 
prohibitive. This condition applied chiefly to the construc- 
tion of large buildings. 

The most popular method has been to erect buildings on 
a commission basis, thus protecting the builder from loss and 
the owner froin the paying of exorbitant prices. According 
to the latest issue of Bradstreet’s, “building activity sagged 
in April, and, whether due to high prices of material, high 
cost of labor, backward spring weather or a combination of 
all these factors, the showing made for the last month, both 
as regards permits and values, is one of the poorest since 
the summer of 1915.” 

But country building has increased, and even made up for 
the decrease in city requirements. In the Northwest for the 
last several days there have been encouraging gains in the 
number of building permits. The ‘Buy a Home” campaign 
in Tacoma, Wash., has instilled a great deal of vitality into 
the local building field. Last week a permit was issued in 
Spokane, Wash., for a $400,000 department store, this bring- 
ing the local building totals for the first four months of this 
year up to $800,000, or $120,000 more than at this time last 
year. Minneapolis (Minn.) building permits for the last 
month were less than normal, the total aggregating $1,284,- 
685 as compared to the total for the same period of last year 
of $3,035,085. 

The middle West has been making a good showing. Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) permits for the last four weeks exceeded by 
a total of $82,000 the complete returns for the same period 
last year. ‘The cost of the permits issued in the first four 
months of this year is $4,286,140, and for the first four 
months of last year it was $3,355,904, or an increase of 28 
percent. There was a marked depreciation in construction 
activity in Louisville, Ky., but smaller building projects were 
numerous and the showing from the lumberman’s viewpoint 
was satisfactory. The cost of the structures contracted in 
the last four weeks is figured at $261,820, while in the 


similar period last year the total was $298,690. The Great 
Lakes region has been the scene of extensive building develop- 
ments recently. Toledo (Ohio) builders, lumbermen and real 
estate men have been working together with admirable re- 
sults. Fairmount Park, a suburb, will soon be placed on the 
market, divided into 300 lots, and there has been definite talk 
of erecting as many residences on the property in the near 
future, most of the buildings to be constructed of wood. Ot- 
tawa Hills and Wildwood among other suburbs are being de- 
veloped rapidly; in one section sixty houses have been or- 
dered as an investment. 

The South has not been backward in building work, most 
of the States sharing extensively in land and building im- 
provements that are being carried on by real estate exchanges 
and builders. The permits issued in Dallas, Tex., last week 
for building projects totaled $60,535, rather a drop from the 
preceding week’s total of $94,177. Some gains were reported 
for eastern sections during the week. The combined build- 
ing societies in Pennsylvania reported a total of building 
loans of $786,225. There has also been a boom in the con- 
struction of double-family residences, built in combinations 
of wood and stucco. Permits issued during the last week 
for construction work in Greater New York called for the erec- 
tion of five new structures for Manhattan proper for a total 
of $121,500; alterations to cost $299,290; twenty-two 
buildings for The Bronx for a total of $415,300, alterations 
to aggregate $6,500; fifty-two buildings for Brooklyn for a 
total of $739,350, alterations to amount to $88,185, and 104 
buildings for Queens Borough for a total of $252,598, altera- 
tions to cost $18,466. The total for the permits issued dur- 
ing the week amounted to almost one-tenth of the amount 
for the same week in 1916. 

A feature of the progress that is daily being evidenced 
thruout the New England States is the advertising cam- 
paign which the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is now conducting. A special exhibit of a model bunga- 
low built entirely of cypress is shown in Boston, and the 
plan is to conduct this particular exhibition in the principal 
cities of New England territory. The model in question 
represents a 4-room structure, and every modern convenience 
necessary to domestic requirements has been included. 

Suburban developments have been satisfactory, the demand 
for small farm buildings having been maintained fairly well. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK — 








The bulk of the demand for sash, door and millwork ap- 
pears to have been placed, the reports from the different sash 
and door markets of the country indicating heavy factory 
production and comparatively limited stocks. The demands 
of the Government have also been figuring not inconsiderably 
in the business placed during the last week, and the fact 
that country buying continues to be heavy presages no gen- 
eral let-up in business for the summer. Improved weather 
conditions in Chicago have materially aided the sash and 
door demand, altho the building operations are not normal. 
Country buying still features the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
markets. Altho Kansas City (Mo.) factories are taxed to 
their capacity at the present time there is much uncertainty 
over the future. Much less distribution by Cincinnati sash 
and door mills is reported for the Ohio city. Baltimore sash 
and door men must still contend with the car shortage, and 
builders there have been calling for a good deal of material. 
Tacoma (Wash.) factories are reported to be about 50 percent 
behind on orders, a condition attributed to the shortage of 
ears. San Francisco plants are operating at about a normal 
rate. While there was a little improvement in the window 
glass market during the last week, the deals consummated 
were not markedly frequent nor large. 


The improved weather within the last few days has been 
helpful to the sash and door demand in Chicago, altho condi- 
tions are not up to normal and it is not likely they will be, 
on account of the light building operations this season. The 
out-of-town demand is just about normal, but is expected 
to move along more briskly a little later on. While the high 
price of building materials has proved to be the detérmining 
factor in Chicago, a similar condition is not expected to exist 
in country towns and districts. Prices are firm on all kinds 
of millwork. 


Country buying continues to be the leading feature in the 
Northwest and Minneapolis and St. Paul concerns are hustling 
for cars to make shipments on a good line of retail yard 
orders. The city demand is very light and evidently con- 
servatism prevails in building circles. Speculative builders 
are out of the market because of the high prices, but many 
lot owners are preparing to build for themselves and there 
is a good outlook for the latter part of the season. Prices 
have been advanced again to keep pace with the higher 
quotations on lumber. 


Kansas City (Mo.) factories report that they have as much 
business as they can handle for the present, but there is 
more uncertainty about the future demand in view of the 
fact that building is plainly being held up by wartime con- 
ditions. While the factory men in general feel that the let- 
up in building will prove to be only temporary, there remains 
a rather uncomfortable outlook. However, orders came in 
so rapidly early in the season that there is plenty of work on 
hand for the factories and they are now running to capacity 
to handle the accumulated business. Prices are very firm 
with no changes from last week’s basis. The tendency is for 
higher values in glazed sash. 

St. Louis sash and door mills as well as dealers report 
the usual seasonal slackening in their lines, but say that 
nevertheless the demand is fully as strong as they can 
handle, considering the transportation situation. Planing 
mills have experienced very little revival of trade, altho a 
few of them have contracts that keep them busy. 


In Cincinnati and the adjacent territory there has been 
much less distribution by sash and door mills, and a general 
let-up of the demand for finishing material for house con- 
struction. Before the declaration of war there was promise 
that building operations would exceed anything in the city’s 
history. It looks now as tho 75 percent of the building 
projects will be deferred, and possibly some of them aban- 
doned. All Cincinnati mills are operating well up to capac- 
ity in order to make up the stocks so badly depleted by last 
year’s demands. 


A fair amount of business is done by Buffalo (N. Y.) door 
and sash factories, tho the report is made that they are 
not doing as much as a year ago. Higher prices for mate- 
rial have deterred some building work, tho the carpenters’ 
strike has also delayed operations. While the labor troubles 
are not entirely over, a good many carpenters have gone 
back to work. 


Baltimore’s chief trouble is the inadequacy of transporta- 
tion facilities. Builders are calling for a good deal of ma- 
terial and the needs of the Government will also be taken 
care of, so that the trade will be put under more or less 
pressure. Competition is less sharp than it was at the be- 
ginning of the year. The factories have their troubles with 
labor and production is curtailed as a consequence. ‘This, 
however, has a bullish effect upon prices, which now offer 
liberal margins of profit. 

Shipping facilities at Tacoma, Wash., for fir doors and 
general millwork have been a little better but not enough 
for the general needs, and factories are about 50 percent be- 
hind. The market is firm. The Government wants about 
10,000 doors, the order to be duplicated twelve times, and 
there is considerable local and semilocal work in addition 
to the regular rail demand. With higher cost of labor and 
raw material door prices are increasing. There is some dis- 
position among rail buyers to wait to see what effect the 
war is going to have, but factories are not worrying over 
this phase. Fir logs, which advanced $1, bring further 
premiums for extra choice lots. 

There is no particular improvement at San Francisco 
plants. The door factories around the bay are operating at 
about the usual rate of production. The door departments 
of the large pine sawmills in the mountains are in steady 
operation and the reopening of several of the mills for the 
season will increase the supply of raw material. Shipments 
of white pine door stock and open sash to the East are in- 
creasing, the railroad situation having improved to an 
extent. 

There was a little more buying in the window glass market 
last week than in the preceding week, but on the whole the 
transactions were not very frequent nor extensive. Never- 
theless jobbers and manufacturers of window glass have 
been manifesting much confidence in present conditions, be- 
ing agreed that prices will not only maintain the prevailing 
high levels but will be forced much higher before very long. 
Stocks of small sizes are very low, and while some manu- 
facturing stocks have been reported, they form no doubt the 
usual supplies required at this time of the year. Factories 
are still hampered in their operations by the lack of raw 
material, car facilities and labor. 





CLAIMS TO HAVE LANDED CONTRACT 


New OruEans, La., May 14.—According to local after- 
noon dailies, Walter Cook Keenan, a local architect, has 
returned from Washington with contracts for construction 
of six wooden ships of 3,500 tons’ cargo capacity. It is 
said that Mr. Keenan’s associates in the enterprise in- 
clude Crawford H. Ellis, of the United Fruit Co., and 
H. M. Feild, a contracting engineer, and that they have 
secured a shipyard site at Milneburg,.on Lake Pontchar- 
train. The yards will be known as the Star shipyards and 
will employ 1,000 men working in three eight-hour shifts. 

From other sources it is declared positively that no con 
tracts for the wooden vessels that shipping board plans 
have been awarded as yet. Standardized plans and speci 
fications are expected here within the next few days. 

A recent Washington dispatch stated that the Federal 
Shipping Board has withheld approval from the project 
to establish a great shipyard at Chalmette Slip, just be 
low New Orleans. As submitted to the board, the enter- 
prise contemplated a $4,000,000 investment, involving an 
“foverhead’’ expense that, in the opinion of the board 
members, might prevent it from competing successfully 
with yards representing smaller expenditure. ‘‘ Before 
the shipping board would consider further the extension 
of any financial aid to the Chalmette project,’’ the dis- 
patch adds, ‘‘it will be necessary for the project’s back- 
ers to obtain assurances from competent ship builders 
that their plan is practical and that real advantage can 
be obtained by making the large investment necessary 
to carry out the scheme.’’ 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 15.—Weather conditions have been quite favorable for 
cutting and hauling timber in the woods during the last few 
days and, altho there is some scarcity of labor complained 
of, good progress is reported. The shortage of flat cars for 
the handling of logs to the mills is still rather acute but 
reports received by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation indicate that the car service commission at Wash- 
ington is making strenuous efforts to increase the supply of 
flat cars and thereby put the mills in possession of enough 
timber to keep them going. As a result it is expected that 
hardwood lumber production at Memphis will soon be in- 
creased. 

The Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. has been reorganized here with 
the election of Joe Thompson, formerly vice president of the 
Dudley Lumber Co., as president, and Herman Katz, nephew 
of Moses Katz, of Wausau, Wis., as vice president. The 
reorganized firm has taken over all the business and con- 
tracts of the Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. and will continue the 
business under the same name. It will make a specialty of 
white ash and plans, after the war, to engage in export as 
well as domestic business. William Pritchard and Charles 
G. Kadel, president and general manager, respectively, of the 
Williams & Pritchard Lumber Co., recently organized here, 
will continue as directors of the company. Moses Katz is 
one of the stockholders in the reorganized company, but he 
will not be actively connected therewith. He is a former 
vice president of the E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis. 

A prominent visitor to Memphis has been Naotaro Iga, 
representing Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.), who spent some time here 
looking over the hardwood and cooperage industries. He 
went from Memphis to New York. 

A large business is reported in cross ties along the line 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway in Arkansas. Large 
quantities of these, made of oak, pine and gum, are being 
purchased by that railroad and by other Arkansas lines, 

Harry B. Anderson, secretary of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, is at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., training for the officers’ 
reserve corps. While far from an old gentleman, Mr. An- 
derson has the distinction of being the dean of the more than 
110 men from Memphis. He is a son of Col. 8S. B. Ander- 
son, president of the company. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


May 15.—An utter lack of standardization in prices and 
an increased demand for thick ash stock, the latter being 
intended for export trade, featured the local hardwood mar- 
ket last week. No established prices prevail upon any items, 
with the exception of quartered oak, and the dealer fortunate 
enough to have stock on hand is able to command almost his 
own prices. The heavy call for ash from Great Britain for 
the manufacture of aircraft, subject to movement only in 
certain bottoms, has resulted in a boom in this stock. Nash- 
ville operators have been forced to decline a large percentage 
of this offered business because of inadequate stocks. 

The embargoes in effect upon intermediary lines to eastern 
markets is again being felt and the right of way to food- 
stuffs and munitions toward seaboard has seriously handi- 
capped the movement of hardwoods, Little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in securing passage thru Ohio River gateways, 
but delivery of shipments to connecting lines with eastern 
terminus or junctions is a serious problem. 

Consuming factories buy freely, some sending personal rep- 
resentatives into the market. Collections are excellent and, 
save for depleted stocks, the local market is highly satisfac- 


tory. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


May 15.--There are more orders in this market than there 
is lumber to fill. This applies to both wholesale and retail 
distributers. There is no relief frem the car shortage that 
has restricted the market, except in the case of business di- 
rectly or indirectly for the Government or for war business. 
All reports to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States show that there is a constant reduction 
of unsold stock at the mills and that the supply of lumber 
in the hands of distributers is far below the requirements of 
consumers, 

The consumption of lumber in the building operations has 
been considerably reduced, because operators are hesitating 
between the money market and the probability of not being 
able to dispose of houses at a profit in view of the expense 
of erection and the means of prospective buyers. 

The local lumber trade is arranging for a large represen- 
tation of the trade in Cincinnati and the surrounding terrt- 
tory when the Federal trade commissioners reach here June 
7 on their tour of the country for a study of lumber condi- 
tions preparatory to their trip abroad about Aug. 1. 

F, R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, left Sunday for Washington to meet 
with the lumber committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, Ile will go from there to New Orleans on Wednesday 
to attend the cypress convention, after which he will visit 
several mills of members of the a’ssociation, and is expected 
back at headquarters about May 25. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 14.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report trade 
fairly good, but say there is a tendency to hold back just 
on account of the uncertainty caused by the war. While 
practically all the uptown hardwood mills in this city are 
operated on full time and many orders and inquiries con- 
tinue to come in, logs remain scarce. Demand for the best 
grades of hardwood lumber continue strong and prices still 
tend upward. Gum, quartered white oak, hickory, ash and 
maple are brisk and walnut is in better request than it was 
the first of the year. The retail lumber business is as good 
as it was this time last year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 16.—Despite the war, there exists an excellent de- 
mand at prevailing high prices, and the trade is becoming 
convinced that a heavy volume of business will be transacted 
during the rest of the year. Fears that followed the coun- 
try’s war declaration are being changed into a feeling of op- 
timism and a general movement has been started here to in- 
spire in the public hopeful.beliefs for the future. 

Altho the demand for lumber is not as heavy for building 
purposes as it was a few weeks ago, demands from other 
sources make up for this loss of business, and sales are heavy. 
The car shortage continues to worry dealers, and as a re- 
sult all. prices are higher. The money market is easy, and 
all reports indicate that collections are excellent in all forms 
of business, 

Lumbermen of Indianapolis have won the high praise of 
the War Department because of the rapid way in which they 
handled an order involving 1,500,000 feet of lumber needed 
on short notice for the erection of cantonments at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison to house the officers’ reserve corps now 
in training from Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia. 


LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 





When the call came for the immediate delivery of the lum- 
ber, the supply of many of the smaller yards was depleted 
as a result of the continued car shortage, and the lumber- 
men of the city faced a serious proposition in trying to meet 
the unusually heavy demand. A codperative arrangement 
was suggested and the lumbermen went to work as a group 
to fill the contract and the lumber was supplied in record 


time. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 15.—That the Government may use thick, quarter- 
sawed gum for gun stocks, and has placed orders for several 
thousand feet of 2-inch material in order to try out gum, is 
a report that has been heard around Louisville during the 
last few days. In this connection it is stated that the 
Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. has been awarded a contract 
of this kind. Quartered gum should make excellent material 
for gun stocks, as it is light, will stand exposure to the 
weather and does not warp or crack easily. Thick quartered 
gum has also entered into auto frame construction to a 
considerable degree during the last few months, several con- 
cerns having furnished material for truck builders. 

Several of the boys connected with lecal lumber concerns 
have been accepted by the officers’ reserve corps for military 
training and ordered to Fort Benjamin Harrison, near In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to put in three months’ training. W. P. 
Clancy, connected with the sales department of the Louis- 
ville Point Lumber Co., and John Miller, connected with the 
office of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., were among 
those accepted from Louisville, while several others came 
from out in the State. Some of the boys with the lumber 
concerns in New Albany, Ind., are also reported to have gone 
to Indianapolis to join the officers’ reserve. 

At Paducah, Ky., and other marine ways along the lower 
Ohio River the strikes of ship workers have been settled, 
and ship carpenters are all back at work on river boats, 
barges ete. The men had been getting $3.50 a day, and 
went on strike when a request for $4.05 for a 9-hour day 
was refused. The men were out for about ten days. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May 17.—The lumber trade here reports a wild market. 
Dealers ask prices almost as their fancy dictates, the crux 
of the transaction being delivery. The car situation remains 
about what it was, the shippers being able to get only about 
25 percent of the cars they need. Demand is not quite as 
strong as it was a week or two ago, consumers apparently 
having determined to wait a while. It may be said that all 
kinds of speculative building has been placed in abeyance, 
waiting for the war to end and prices to come down. This 
is more especially true of the city, but the demand from 
country yards continues strong. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


May 15.-—Statistics compiled by the White Cedar Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in this city, 
show that sales during the last year have been unusually 
high and stocks on hand are the lowest yet reported. 

The advisory committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, which is engaged in de- 
vising ways and means of aiding in national defense matters, 
is scheduled for a meeting at Hotel La Salle, in Chicago, 
May 16, to confer with one of its members, C. H. Worcester, 
a member of the Council of National Defense, to discuss 
topics of importance. The advisory committee is com- 
posed of R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.; Bruce Odell, 
of Manistique, Mich.; George Foster, of Mellen; H. H. 
Butts, of Park Falls, and O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, The asso- 
ciation is desirous of learning what it can do to aid the 
Government in supplying lumber and for that reason is eager 
to learn for what special purposes lumber will be required, 
the kind of stock and the most desirable dimensions, 

The International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America 
of District No. 2, which comprises Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, held its annual district convention in Marinette 
recently. James Langan, of Menominee, was elected presi- 
dent of the district. Ernest Kanack and Lee Carney were 
elected as members of the executive board. The scale of 
wages for members was increased 25 cents a day. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 15.—The constant fluctuation of the lumber markets, 
with prices mostly soaring, has made it necessary for Mil- 
waukee retail and wholesale lumber dealers to advance the 
prices of materials. Since May 1 t.e average increase of 
lumber cost has been 10 percent, but according to local 
dealers another advance of about 20 percent will take place 
should the prices continue to soar. The average increase 
amounts to about $5 a thousand feet, which means an in- 
crease of from $2 to $10 on the various grades. Laborers 
immediately took the opportunity of demanding an increased 
wage when it was learned that the prices of material would 
be advanced. ‘The various concerns realized that it would 
be necessary for the men to have more wages, due to the in- 
creased cost of living, and granted an increase of 15 percent 
since May 1. This means an increase of from 5 to 10 cents 
an hour. 

The largest orders placed by the Government are for the 
manufacture of wagons, motor truck bodies and equipment 
for army trains. 

According to the annual report of the building inspector, 
the total cost of building operations and improvements for 
1916, done under permits issued by the department, foots up 
far in excess of that attained in any previous year with the 
exception of 1912. The report, just issued, shows an ex- 
penditure of more than $13,000,000, 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


May 15.—With an unusually promising industrial outlook 
for both Saginaw and Bay City this year the lumbermen 
expect brisk building activities. Business now on hand and 
pouring in steadily insures the lumber concerns of the Sagi- 
naw Valley a successful year, and in addition to this regular 
trade there will be the heavy demands as a result of the 
construction work. ‘The lumber firms are all busy and the 
prices continue high, 

During the last week in Bay City twenty permits for 
buildings and alterations were filed, calling for an expendi- 
ture $16,425. 

Lumbermen of Bay City are aiding in the food prepared- 
ness campaign as a patriotic move. The Bigelow-Cooper Co., 
of Bay City, owns between fifteen and twenty acres adjacent 
to its plant, and is having this land plowed for the use of its 
employees who wish to engage in gardening. The company 
also secured permission from the Standard Oil Co., owner 
of property across the road, for its employees and people 
in the neighborhood to cultivate. As a result there will be 
about twenty-five acres in that section devoted to little 
farms for aid in the production of more foodstuffs. Several 
other industries of the city are taking similar steps. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


MIDDLESEX, N.C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. x 


ohnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va,, and Wallace, N. C. 





























Stop Here 


If you want the best in 
e Flooring 
N.C. Pine ‘ier 
Long and Shortleaf 
YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 





Car and Cargo Rhesin. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE|Bed Slats 


L U M B E R and 
Kilnmd Roun || Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, 
IN. Sn at ore tg RN C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes ) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 











Your Trade Is 
Used to the Best 


You are justified in sending us your orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from ar age timber and havea 
capacity of 250,000 feet a day; with complete dry kiln and 
planer facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 











THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


car situation is still unchanged, mills receiv 
50 percent of their requirements and with 
advancing, there can be said to have been 
little change in the lumber situation during the last week. 
Wages at mills are advancing everywhere and where em- 
ployers do not make voluatary increases the mill employees 
demand advances of from 25 to 50 cents a day, which are 
generally being granted. Common labor at fir mills in this 
section is now receiving from $2.75 to $3 a day, with the 
latter figure predominating, and it is likely that the end is 
not yet. With the activity that will come with the Govern- 
ment placing orders for hundreds of millions of feet of mate- 
rial that it needs, the labor situation is going to be a serious 
matter. 

Advices received from Robert B. Allen, secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who is at Washington, 
PD. C., indicates that the actual specifications for the wooden 
ships for the Government will be received early next week. 
A meeting of sixty millmen held the first of the week devoted 
six hours without interruption to considering tentative 
specifications wired here by Mr. Allen, and at the same time, 
actual specifications for 600,000,000 feet of lumber wanted by 
the Government for building barracks. ‘Tentative prices were 
placed on the ship building material and forwarded to Mr. 
Allen. Prices were also placed on the material for barracks, 
but the millmen believed it would be fair, considering the 
uncertain conditions surrounding the industry at the present 
time, to quote on only 200,000,000 feet, which was done, It 
will take some time to get this material out, altho some of 
it is already in stock at mill points. 

It is expected that A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., chairman 
of the freight rate committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, accompanied by Traffic Manager L. 8. McIntyre, 
will present the case of the Douglas fir manufacturers before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at its hearing for 
shippers. Secretary Allen wired that the lumber shippers 
will be heard May 380 and that they will be given one and 
one-half hours’ time only. Only a brief and concise statement 
can be made in such a short time, so it will not be possible 
to take testimony from millmen. Douglas fir manufacturers 
feel that they will be seriously handicapped if the horizontal 
advance in freight rates is allowed on a percentage basis. 
Owing to their distance from the consuming market their 
rate is more than twice as high as that of their principal 
competitor, yellow pine from the southern States, and a hori- 
zontal* percentage increase would handicap them from $1.50 
to $2 a thousand feet. This is a matter that will be put 
forcibly before the commission at the proper time, 

Announcements of the incorporation of shipbuilding con- 
cerns are a Common occurrence these days. Companies are 
being formed with the idea of securing some of the Govern- 
ment contracts for wooden ships, and ways will be established 
for building them when the contracts are secured. The Var- 
ney Shipbuilding Corporation, with headquarters in Seattle, 
was incorporated for $500,000 this week, preparatory to 
establishing a plant on an S'4-acre tract at HKdmonds, ten 
miles north of Seattle. Seattle capitalists and professional 
men are interested in the company. Seattle men have also 
formed the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co., to establish a ship 
building plant at Anacortes, Wash. Joseph A. Sloan, of 
Seattle, a ship builder, has charge of the installation of the 
plant. This company is incorporated for $250,000, 

It has also been rumored that Stone & Webster, of Boston, 
owners of the electric railway system in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett, and Bellingham, plan to establish one or more ship- 
yards on Puget Sound for building wooden ships, but as yet 
no definite information has been given out, 

Seattle concerns are busy building ships, both wooden and 
steel, the latter in value predominating. An estimate of the 
total amount of ships now under contract to Seattle ship 
building concerns amounts to $69,000,000, with new contracts 
being signed every few days, altho there has been a disposi 
tion to hold off making new contracts for wooden ships until 
after the Government announces its plan, 

John HL. Burnside, a wholesale lumberman of Denver, is 
visiting lumber concerns in Tacoma and Seattle. Mr, Burn 
side has been in Denver for the last year and a half, repre- 
senting the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, in 
that section, besides doing a general jobbing business. He 
was for a number of years sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. before going to Denver. 

W. G. Funck, of Seattle, formerly in the mail order lumber 


May 14.—-The 
ing from 40 to 
prices firm and 


business, but who has recently been doing constructive work * 


with retail lumber dealers, has. returned from the Kast and 
South and will leave again this week for Montana points, 
intending to go as far as Minneapolis. Ile has joined forces 
with Floyd A, Dernier, of “Ye Planry,” Dallas, Tex., be- 
coming vice president of the Dernier-Wheeler-Funck Co., re- 
cently incorporated to handle “Ye Planry” service, and 
expects eventually to be located at Kansas City, where the 
headquarters of “Ye Planry” will be moved from Dallas, in 
the near future, 

J. D. Butler, who a year or so ago sold his interest In the 
Ileybrook Lumber Co., near Index, Wash., and apparently 
retired to a life of leisure, could not resist the temptation 
and has again gone back into the old mill company and with 
B. I. Gates, of Seattle, has bought the interest of M. J. 
Gruber, of Index, and C. A. Doty, of Chehalis, Wash., and is 
now opening an office in Seattle, from which he will handle 
the sales of the company. Mr. Butler is now president and 
general manager of the company, the other officers being B. 
l.. Gates, Seattle, treasurer; C. A. Mckarland, secretary, and 
J. WW. Beck, vice president. The latter looks after manufac- 
turing and logging operations at Index. The plant has a 
capacity of about 80,000 feet a day and is located on the 
Great Northern a little east of Index, The plant has several 
years’ cut of timber ahead and has recently constructed a 
modern hotel building for housing its employees. Mr, But- 
ler is one of the old time Jumbermen of Seattle, having come 
here from the La Crosse district in Wisconsin about seven- 
teen years ago. Ile was for a number of years manager of 
the Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Pilchuck, Wash. 

Wd. L. Mercereau, of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, 
Wash., one of the leading lumber manufacturing concerns in 
southwestern Washington, was in Seattle this week and said 
the company’s plant is running full time, turning out about 
115,000 feet of lumber and 250,000 shingles daily. Lately 
it has been cutting considerable material for shipbuilding 
purposes, as the timber is especially adapted to this purpose. 

John Dower, of the Dower Lumber Co., operating a line of 
retail yards with headquarters at Wadena, Minn,, was in 
Seattle early this week, looking after shipments of stocks. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 14.—The lumbermen are still complaining of an acute 
car shortage. Lumber prices are good and orders are plen- 
tiful, but all docks and warehouses are filled to overflowing 
and some mills are compelled to run short time. 

W. C. Pettit, who for twenty-nine years has been connected 


with the Northwestern Lumber Co.’s office force, has re- 
signed his position and accepted one in a similar capacity 
with the Western Mill, of Aberdeen. The manager of the 
Western is F. J. Fields, under whom Mr. Pettit served here. 

The steel framework for the screen top of the mammoth 
refuse burner at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s mill was 
raised to the top of the 105-foot tower yesterday and put 
in place. This was a big task, as the steel work, on account 
of the burner’s great size, is unusually heavy. 

The Grays Harbor Stevedoring Co. announced a new 
schedule for longshoremen’s wages last week, which took 
effect May 10, in which a raise of 5 cents an hour was made. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 14.--Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., returned Wednesday from a three 
weeks’ business trip to California very optimistic over the 
lumber demand outlook. He expects that every mill in the 
fir district that can operate will soon be running top speed 
turning out Government work. An immense quantity of 
lumber is to be asked for by the Government for ship build- 
ing, army post construction and other lines, he says, and 
tentative specifications for 740,000,000 feet of fir are being 
considered at a meeting of lumbermen held in Seattle this 
week. That fir lumber is to be used for army airplane work 
was also stated by Major Griggs, who says bids have already 
been asked for on 10,000,000 feet of clear fir for building 
airplanes. The car situation, Major Griggs says, has been 
easing up the last few weeks, and when the rush of Federal 
business comes he says he expects the Government will 
work out a plan of railroad coéperation on cars, thus eliminat- 
ing movements of empties from one coast to another and 
speeding up deliveries. The general trade demand for fir 
continues strong, the St. Paul company finds, with values 
holding stiff. 

Tacoma mills have been asked to figure on a bill for 
100,000 ties for use on the Government railway in Alaska, 
50,000 to be delivered July 1 and 50,000 one month later. 
The call specifies ties 8x7x8 and a batch of derrick timbers 
are also called for in the specifications. This order and 
the inquiry on 740,000,000 feet wanted by the Government 
of which 600,000,000 is for army post work and the balance 
for shipbuilding, were the big items before the fir mills last 
week, 

All Tacoma sawmills are running full tilt with a good 
supply of orders on the books and business ahead, and prices 
are reported very firm. All of the mills find labor scarce, 
even at the recent voluntary increase in wages. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. finds plenty of demand but prices 
for red cedars on the down trend, according to C. E. Hog- 
berg, of this company. ‘The Pacific mill is running steadily. 
The increase in the car supply the last two weeks is assigned 
by Mr. Hofberg as one of the reasons for the sharp slump 
in prices. He declares, however, that all signs indicate 
cars will be scarce again and that he looks for shingle values 
to hold high. Quotations for stars, he says, are $2.45 to 
$2.50 and for clears $3.25. 

Tacoma fir door manufacturers have received an inquiry 
from the Iederal Government as to the facilities here for the 
production of 10,000 doors, the order to be duplicated twelve 
times, and wanted for army buildings to be erected at the 
Tacoma post at American Lake and elsewhere. It is esti- 
mated that 80,000 to 50,000 doors will be needed for the 
American Lake post buildings, exclusive of sash, casings, 
trimming and interior finish. 

J. A, Gabel, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., esti- 
mates the facilities of the Northwest door factories could 
not at present turn out the entire required amount, the fac- 
tories being now, due to the car shortage, far behind in orders 
awaiting shipment and on the books. He estimates the com- 
panies have been able to ship only 50 percent of the normal 
output, due to inability to get cars, and that available stor- 
age space is not sufficient to handle the output that would 
pile up on the factories in filling such an order. 

Tacoma millmen last week received an inquiry for 300,000 
feet of creosoted lumber for the Panama Canal Zone, bids 
on which are to be opened May 25, being part of a large 
canal order for stores and various Government building 
work, The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., which bas the 
only creosoting plant in ‘Tacoma, is expected to be among 
the bidders on the order. 

Announcement was received last week of the appointment 
of Capt. Hart W. Palmer, who commanded Troop B of Tacoma 
during its six months on the Mexican border, to be a major 
of cavalry. Captain Palmer, who was assistant to President 
ki. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., until the 
war call, is assigned to active duty in command of the first 
squadron of cavalry, Washington National Guard, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 15.—Important in last week’s happenings in Ever- 
ett was a voluntary increase in wages of 25 cents a day 
among employees of sawmills. This action on the part of 
employers places the daily wage on a $3 basis and was agreed 
upon by lumber manufacturers with a view to assisting their 
men in meeting the higher cost of living. 

HK. B. Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., reports a 
new use for Ford motor cars—their forcible entry into the 
jitney service as a means of transporting the distributing 
stocks in the yard. At the finely equipped Mill B, where 
the Weyerhaeuser company employs three expensive electric 
motor engines in the yard, occasion arose for more power, 
wherefore some inventive genius obtained a Ford engine and 
transmission and by utilizing sundry scrap and good Weyer- 
haeuser lumber contrived from the combination a jitney that 
serves very well in hauling lumber, being operated on rails 
the same as the electric apparatus. The Weyerhaeuser Tim- 


.ber Co, reports plenty of business and an inadequate supply 


of empties for transportation. Next month the company 
intends shipping 900,000 feet of lumber to Sidney and Ade- 
laide, Australia, the first Australian cargo sent. by this mill 
since the outbreak of the war. During the last two years the 
Weyerhaeuser company has shipped from Everett several 
cargoes to Japan and China; but Australia has always been 
its large cargo point. With about 1,200 cars of old busi- 
ness still on its books, the company is refusing to accept ad- 
ditional rail business, altho it expects to do its “bit’ in fig- 
uring on the United States Government order. At present 
the company, at-Mill B, is installing two 500 horsepower 
Sterling water tube boilers, which will give the large indus- 
try its capacity 3,000 horsepower boiler equipment. 

M. A. Moore, a prominent dealer of LeMars, Iowa, was a 
recent visitor at the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co.’s office, while 
returning home from a winter spent in Honolulu, where he 
owns extensive interests. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports an excellent business, 
with the exception of an inability to take on new orders be- 
cause of the prevailing car shortage. Especially scarce are 
cars on the Great Northern, reports the Canyon office, the 
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Northern Pacific at present giving the best service of the 
three transcontinental roads entering Everett. 

Fred K. Baker, of the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co., says his 
fine new mill is running smoothly, altho smoother running 
would be possible were empties not so few and far between. 
Yard people in the Kast, according to Mr. Baker, who have 
been holding off their orders in the hope that prices would 
drop, are now in a hopeless position from that particular 
standpoint, because prices are advancing steadily. 

S. J. Pritchard has identified himself with the L, D. Car- 
penter Lumber Co., a leading wholesale house of this city, 
and will hereafter devote himself to managing the lumber 
end of this business, Lyle D. Carpenter assuming exclusive 
control of the cedar department. Mr. Pritchard for several 
years has been manager of the Rucker Bros.’ mill at Lake 
Stevens, and president of the Hartford-Eastern Railway, the 
line leased by Rucker Bros. from the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. Lyle D. Carpenter and 8. J. Pritchard will make a 
strong team, as both are energetic, capable men, thoroly con- 
versant with the business, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 14.—Most mills in northwestern Washington have 
advanced the wages of their employees, effective from May 
1. The first to announce an increase in wages was the EK. K. 
Wood Lumber Company, which has granted an advance of 25 
cents a day. The company also plans to give a bonus to its 
men who remain with it until next January and also to those 
who remain no longer than July 1. Both new and old hands 
are affected. An advance of 25 cents an hour was also made 
by the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. Other mills 
have been generous also, but they are not making that fact 
publie at this time. One big concern here is said to be 
working on a bonus system. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are now cutting 500,000 
feet of logs a day in their camps at Delvan and Alger, They 
are operating five sides and the Houseley Logging Co, is also 
cutting for them. Loggers are now getting the highest 
wages in the industry’s history, ranging from $2.75 to $6 a 
day and averaging $3.60 to $3.65. Even at these figures 
some of the men are hard to retain owing, it is observed, to 
the independence which big wages generate. 

Anacortes is now assured of a ship building plant and 
within a fortnight work on it will begin. Joseph A. Sloane, 
of Seattle, is at the head of the enterprise, which will lay 
the keels of four vessels at an early date. 

ky. Lux, of Bellingham, has secured a patent on a power 
surfacer, which he claims will do the work of half a dozen 
men in a shipyard. Altho it usually takes three months or 
longer to get a patent, Mr. Lux secured his within a few days 
after examination, apparently because the patent office recog 
nized the possible value of the invention to the Government's 
shipbuilding plan. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 14.—The big sawmill of the Great Northern Lumber 
Co. at Leavenworth, Wash., began operations last week, and, 
altho the season is late, the company expects to cut about 
50,000,000 feet. At present a million feet of logs are in the 
pond, the accumulation of the last two years, and before this 
stock has been exhausted the new logs will begin to arrive, 
About 250 men are employed by the company. . 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cascade 
Lumber Co., was held recently at North Yakima and the stock- 
holders made a trip over the railway recently built into the 
holdings in the Teanaway. ‘We had a good business last 
year, and no cause for complaint, but the outlook for the 
coming year is much better,” said William Carson, of Bur 
lington, Iowa, one of the stockholders. 

Kdward A, Lindsley, vice president of Lindsley Bros.’ Co., 
cedar producers and wholesalers, was named this week as a 
member of the board of education of Spokane, Ile was 
made chairman of the rules and regulations committee under 
the committee assignments. 

According to a report issued by the State forester, there 
are still about 55,000,000,000 board feet of living timber 
remaining in Montana. It is estimated that of this amount 
30 percent is privately owned, 3 percent is held by the state, 
and the remaining 67 percent is held by the Federal Goy 
ernment, Sixty percent of the latter is held within the 
boundaries of the national forests and seven percent on the 
reservation or in the national parks. Of the privately owned 
timber SO percent is owned by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
the Anaconda Copper Co. and four smaller concerns. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


May 14.—-The season so far this year has been very back 
ward and cool, and there is a great deal of snow still in the 
hills. It is feared that the water in Lake Pend d’Oreille 
will go higher than for several years. ‘The cool weather has 
had a tendeney to retard the melting of the snow, and when 
warm weather comes and the snow melts rapidly the water 
in the lake will raise very fast. The readings of the Forest 
Service show the water in the lake to be 6.55 feet lower 
on May 10 than on the corresponding date last year. 

There is a heavy demand for all kinds of cedar products, 
but the car shortage is still retarding all shipments. 

Nour 44-foot single cut band saws were received by the 
Dover Lumber Co, last Tuesday. ‘This makes eight new saws 
which have been purchased by the company this season. 

G. M. Van Dyk, forest ranger in charge of the Clarksfork 
district of the Pend d’Oreille national forest, has forty men 
at work planting 2- and 38-year-old yellow pine trees on a 
burnt over district comprising 565 acres. About 500,000 
trees are to be planted. It is estimated by the Forest Service 
that it will take 125 years for these seedlings te develop 
sufficient for saw timber. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 14.—It was announced here that the United States 
Government is in the market again for lumber for Anchor 
age, Alaska, This time the bids call for 4,000,000 feet and 
f. a, s. at Seattle. The lumbermen here feel that they are 
being discriminated against in this business, altho it is 
understood that the Government has arranged for facilities 
for handling the material out of Seattle. While they do not 
look upon the order as of any great importance, they argue 
that specifications should be so made that other than Puget 
Sound mills should have opportunity to submit bids with a 
possible chance of landing the business. 

The Herbert J. Anderson Co., this city, was the lowest bidder 
on 1,226,000 feet of fir timber wanted by the Government 
for the construction of the fourth lock at St. Mary’s Fall 
Canal, Michigan, in competition from points all across the 
States, from Portland to New York. Bids from the latter 
city ran about $4.50 a thousand higher, or $17 a thousand. 
The Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of this city, was the second 
lowest bidder, the difference between the two bids being but 
25 cents a thousand, This order was considered desirable 
business because the Government assures cars for delivery. 

: The Oregon Lumber Co. has a party of engineers running 
lines to report on the most desirable location of a mill on the 
tract of timber recently purchased by this company from 
the DuBois Lumber Co. The timber is in the Nehalem coun- 
try and there is 30,000 acres of it in the body. Charles T. 





Early, secretary-treasurer of the Oregon Lumber Co., says 
that the intention is to build before long. 

The Portland Fir Club at its weekly luncheon Wednesday 
discussed the proposed freight rate increase of 15 percent. 
The opinion expressed by the fifteen members present was 
that there is no protest against the advance excepting it is 
made to apply to orders now on the books, 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


May 14.—This week marks an epoch in the industrial de- 
velopment of Klamath County and interior Oregon. Passing 
of the final ordinance by the city council authorizing signing 
of the contract for the construction of the first link of the 
Strahorn railroad, forty miles north into the timber belt 
of the Sprague River Valley, practically completed the final 
step in launching this great enterprise, whose wide reaching 
results are destined to multiply Klamath’s lumber and agri- 
cultural production many times. 

Immediately following the action of the city council came 
the announcement by EF. Hill Hunter, of the Sawmill Engi- 
neering & Construction Co. here, that a sawmill will be 
installed as soon as the contract with Mr. Strahorn had 
been signed so that a logging rate could be secured. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ifunter, the new mill, which is to be constructed 
with a lake frontage on Ewauns close to the Ewauns Box 
Co., with spurs to both the Southern Pacific and Strahorn 
lines, is backed by himself and some Minneapolis associates, 
It is to have a 15,000,000 capacity at the outset and will 
employ about thirty men. Ground has also been broken for 
the new Chelsea Lumber & Box Co.at the lower end of Lake 
Hwauns, two miles south of town. According to Manager 
C. KF. Setzer, who has resigned as superintendent of the 
Klamath Manufacturing Co. to take charge of the new 
venture, the mill will be in operation by June 15. 

All signs point to a prosperous season for the lumbermen 
of this district, altho the shortage of help is a_ serious 
problem, 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 14.—-Both mills of the C. A, Smith Lumber .& Manu- 
facturing Co. are shut down on account of a strike of men 
employed in the sorting sheds, The men demand a raise of 
50 cents a day for all employees of the mill who receive less 
than $4 a day. The Smith company offered a raise of 25 
cents a day and in addition a bonus of 6 percent to be paid 
Noy. 1. The men say they do not want the bonus and re- 
fuse the 25-cent raise, declaring they will stand solidly for 
the 50-cent increase. Enough of the employees have taken 
this stand completely to tie up operations, 

There was a strike of some of the men in the sorting shed 
at the Buehner Lumber Co.’s mill in North Bend. They de- 
manded 50 cents a day raise and the company has granted 
an increase of 25 cents a day to all employees in both mill 
and logging camps. 

A raise of 25 cents a day has also been granted by the 
North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. and the Bay Park Lumber 
Co, This makes the minimum scale in North Bend $2.75 a 
day. 

The C, A. Smith Co, has been requested by Chairman Wil- 
liam Denman of the Federal Shipping Board to report at 
once vessels over 1,500 tons being operated. The company 
takes this as an indication that its steamers may be com- 
mandeered, The Smith company has two boats in this class, 
the Adeline Smith and the new Johanna Smith, 


BAKER, ORE. 


May 14.—-The Baker White Pine Lumber Co.’s mill at 
White Pine has resumed operation after having been shut 
down because of the lateness of winter. The plant of the 
Kiecles Lumber Co, at Austin and other mills near here are 
also resuming operations, expecting to have a continuous and 
heavy run all season. 

The Pacific States Timber Investment Co. plans to build 
a mill near here, ‘The townsite will be called Batesville. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


May 14.—-The somewhat settled conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the lumber market here during the last six months 
or so have been shaken up by announcements of a_ big 
advance in fir lumber wired from Portland on May 8, indi- 
eating that the price on common fir had been advanced to 
$14 base at the mill, and uppers had been advanced prac- 
tically $2. Consequently, San Francisco wholesalers were 
forced to increase their prices, and the freight rate of $6 
added makes the new price $20 base, on domestic cargo 
shipments of common delivered at San Francisco Bay points, 
an increase of $4 a thousand. The advance on uppers brings 
this grade up to the fuil list price in San Francisco and $1 
above the old list at southern California ports. 

A number of good inquiries are in the market and there 
is little disposition by buyers to complain at the raise, as 
they realize that it is justified by the conditions and might 
well have come sooner. 

While many orders remain to be filled at the old prices 
the sudden jump to considerably higher prices left the local 
wholesalers somewhat ‘up in the air’ as to taking on future 
business. The orders that have been taken lately have con- 
tained protective clauses to the effect that, in the event of 
the mills being requisitioned by the Government in connec- 
tion with the supplying of lumber for ‘the construction of 
wooden ships, the contracts could be abrogated. As the 
plans for those vessels which are to be constructed on the 
Pacific coast are on their way here and awards of ship 
building contracts are expected to be made within a few days, 
the present situation in the lumber market is tense. It is 
estimated that more than 450,000,000 feet of fir lumber will 
be required for the construction of the first 300 of the 
wooden steam schooners and motor ships that are to be 
contracted for on the Pacific coast. 

The increase in the price of logs in the Northwest and the 
scarcity of labor at the mills are important factors in the 
advance on fir lumber. 

It is understood that San Francisco retailers have ad- 
vanced fir prices to conform with the increase in wholesale. 
The volume of local retail business is light and there is little 
buying by the yards, but the prices asked on orders shipped 
from San Francisco to the country yards are now in accord- 
ance with the advance. 

A representative of one of the largest wholesale lumber 
companies in the city says that the fir market holds up very 
well at the new prices, and that letters are coming in from 
buyers, asking to be protected and making inquiries for 
future business. Altho wholesalers now feel out the market 
by taking small.orders at an advance, some good sales have 
already been made at the new prices, 

In all classes, including creosoted fir, the buyers are still 
interested despite the advances, as they know that prices 
may yet go higher. Several inquiries for hurry orders for 
fir and other kinds of lumber have just been received from 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, One of these amounts to 100,000 
feet, and the contracts are to be closed early next week, 

On May 8 announcement was made of advances ranging 
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from $1 to $5 on all manufactured redwood products shipped 
by rail from California points to the eastern market. A new 
export list has just been issued, which advances prices on 
redwood lumber shipped to foreign countries from California 
ports. No advance has been on domestic cargo shipments of 
redwood lumber to any point, altho there is an advanc ing 
tendency, with labor scarce. Advances in prices of mill and 
logging camp supplies, including provisions for the loggers, 
have increased the cost of production at the redwood mills. 

The annual meeting of the Weed Lumber Co. was held on 
May 8 at the offices in the Crocker Building, this city. Such 
an excellent financial showing was made for the last year’s 
operations that a dividend of $6 a share was declared, not 
for any particular period, but as a distribution of profits. 
All of the officers and directors of the company were re- 
elected, including E. H. Cox, president and general manager, 
and 8. O. Johnson, vice president. R. A. Long, of the Long 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, attended the meeting as a 
director. The directors decided to proceed with the erection 
of a new, modern four-band sawmill at Weed, to replace 
the two smaller mills, which are now cutting white and 
sugar pine lumber. As much of the old equipment as is 
available will be utilized in the new plant for which plans 
are now being prepared by F. Hill Hunter, of the Hunter 
Sawmill Engineering & Construction Co., of Klamath Falls. 
The capacity of the new mill, which will cost $300,000 or 
$400,000, will be, probably, about 600,000 feet a day. Con- 
tracts for the foundation work will be let at once. The 
work of enlarging the log pond at Weed is already under 
way. 

All of the lumbermen of California will unite with those 
of Oregon and Washington to oppose the proposed horizontal 
increase of 15 percent in lumber freight rates, now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co.’s big factories at Pitts- 
burg, Cal., have been running double time for some time. 
There is a good supply of orders on hand and plenty of 
business is offered, but new orders have been accepted with 
caution, of late, on account of the scarcity of steel in the 
country. The plant will continue to run full blast as long 
as the present supply of steel wire for banding redwood pipe 
holds out. 

L. A. Ward, manager of the Pacific coast office of the 
American Trading Co., with offices in the Welch Building, 
this city, sailed during last week for Hongkong on an ex- 
tended tour of China and other Oriental countries. His com- 
pany is a heavy exporter of Pacific coast lumber to 
Australia and other countries. 

J. M. Leaver, of the sales department of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., has been staying at the San Francisco office for a 
few days, during the absence of President C. W. Penoyer 
and Sales Manager J. H. Browne at the redwood mills at 
Scotia, which are rynning full blast and cutting at the rate 
of 400,000 feet a day. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


May 14.—-Lumber dealers here find business conditions 
quiet and as a rule they expect this to continue until some 
of the pending legislation is passed in Congress and the 
country has had time to find out where it stands. 

Prices on Oregon pine, due to the increase in cost of manu- 
facture and the alarming shortage of help, have stiffened up 
during the last couple of weeks. For a while the nominal 
price of $17 base on cut-to-order stock has weakened 50 
cents a thousand, but lately the prices have strengthened 
very materially, and $17 base now is the lowest figure 
talked of. Cedar shingles also have strengthened consider- 
ably. Case brand are now quoted at $3 at southern Cali- 
fornia ports. ‘The market has been very jumpy lately and 
there are rumors as to prospective advances, 

The various wholesale yards at San Pedro and officials 
of the public wharf companies have been made defendants 
in a suit by the Longshoremen’s union in which the latter 
charges that it has been blacklisted by the wharves and lum- 
ber companies. This is an aftermath of the longshoremen’s 
and stevedores’ strike last summer. Since that time all the 
handling of freight and lumber has been done on an open 
shop basis and the Longshoremen’s union is now trying to 
secure an injunction against the employers. 

The Brookings Timber & Lumber Co., which closed its 
sawmill operations several years ago in the San Bernardino 
Mountains and removed its scene of operations to Brook- 
ings, Ore., where it erected a large modern sawmill, has 
thrown open thousands of acres of its cut-over timberlands 
for grazing purposes. It will make the same low rate for 
grazing on this extra pasture land as the Government charges 
for grazing cattle in the forest reserves. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 16.—Spruce, cedar and tamarack timber in the 
Minnesota national forest which was felled by the big “blow 
down” of last year will be put on the market and saved from 
deterioration by a ruling from the attorney general of the 
United States permitting all timber in the reservation, ex- 
cept pine reserved by the Act of 1908, to be sold as deemed 
advisable. ‘To meet the present urgent demand for tim- 
ber,” says Smith Riley, United States forester in charge of 
the district, “the wind-thrown material on the national for- 
ests will be placed on the market at once. The standing 
timber, except white and norway pine, which is ripe for the 
ax or whose removal will better the forest will also be sold 
as fast as legitimate demand arises.” 

Manufacturing lumbermen of this territory have received 
notice of the visit of the Federal Lumber Trade Commission, 
which will have a session in this city June 4, devoting one 
day to obtaining information about the lumber trade in this 
section, with special reference to the export situation. Lum- 
bermen here do not figure on the export market except as it 
will help the general situation by absorbing surplus produc- 
tion from the Pacific coast and the South. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


May 15.—The lumber business shows great activity and 
strength, altho ordinary building is not very brisk. This is 
partly off-set, however, by war activities, such as the making 
of shell boxes ete. 

Lumbermen say that future prices of all kinds of forest 
products will show a very marked advance. They are pay- 
ing much higher wages than formerly, while ricin Pe pool for 
the men in the lumber camps are double what they were a 
very few years ago. In addition to that, there is a scarcity 
of labor. It looks, therefore, as if lumber will climb to 
almost unheard of levels inside the next year. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


May 15.—The effect of the increased demand for paper 
on the pulp and pulpwood industry in Canada is shown by 
the fact that the cut of pulpwood in 1916 amounted to 2,802,- 
433 cords, compared with 2,355,500 cords in 1915, an increase 
of nearly 20 percent, w hile the value increased from $15,- 
590,330 to $19,826,640. At the same time the manufact- 
ture of wood pulp ‘increased from 364,170 tons to 558,899 


tons, or nearly 54 percent. There was 
in the production of paper. 

The lumber operators of New Brunswick are interested 
in the request made at Washington for the removal of the 
embargo on the export of hemlock bark from Canada. There 
are large quantities of hemlock in this Province. The ex- 
port of bark was prohibited in March of last year. The 
material is wanted in New England tanneries. 

Spruce logs in small lots sold at Fredericton last week 
at the record price of $18. Log driving on the St. John, 
Miramichi and Restigouche rivers is more successful than for 
many years. Not only was there much snow in the woods 
but there were even snow storms in April and May, besides 
more rain than usual. The mills will have an abundance 
of logs. ‘The mills at St. John and Fredericton and on the 
Miramichi and Restigouche rivers have nearly all begun 
their season’s work. ‘The problem this year will be tonnage 
to carry the lumber. The market situation is otherwise ex- 


cellent. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


May 15.—Lumber is no exception to the advancing tend- 
ency in practically all other commodities and necessities of 
life. Prices of all grades have been steadily rising for some 
time, and indications do not point to any easing off in the 
situation. The advance has been greatest in those lines 
which are largely used in the manufacture of shell boxes. 

The rise has perhaps been largest in merchantable spruce, 
which is now in heavy demand by those making shell boxes. 
In this grade, the increase in price has amounted to $10 a 
thousand feet in the last six months, and the rise in other 
box and mill culls has kept pace. Southern pine, which is 
largely used for, roofing, has also advanced sharply during 
the last few months, being about $4 a thousand feet higher 
now than it was six weeks ago. In the last six months the 
advance as a whole has amounted to between 30 and 40 
percent, which is, however, nothing like the rise in some 
other building materials. 


NEW YORK 


May 16.-—There is no falling off in the demand for all 
kinds of lumber, but wholesalers in many instances have 
practically declined to take on much new business for the 
reason that so much difficulty is experienced in getting out 
old business and that it is considered wise to watch de- 
velopments for the time being. From reliable sources come 
reports that early improvement in the car supply situation, 
so far as North Carolina pine deliveries are concerned, can 
be looked for during the next week or two, but until some 
of the present congestions are removed wholesalers feel 
that they can not figure ahead with sufficient certainty to 
warrant their contracting for any period ahead. There is 
plenty of big business in sight but observers believe this 
business will be distributed thruout a period of months and 
that there is no occasion for hurry in booking business at 
today’s prices. 

From a building standpoint, there is no doubt that the 
trade has begun to experience the effect of war times. 
Structural activity has recently slowed down considerably 
and while there is much hope for the future, there is an 
undercurrent of feeling that it will be some time before con- 
struction work is resumed on former scale. Some real 
estate observers say that just previous to the declaration of 
war there was every indication that the building trade would 
enjoy a most prosperous season notwithstanding the high 
cost of structural material. Now, however, because the 
increased cost of labor and the difficulty in getting supplies, 
it is evident that there will be a halt in building construe- 
tion. This is not in any way disconcerting to the lumber 
trade for the reason that so much business is offered from 
other sources that it will more than make up for whatever 
loss is believed to result from slow building operations. 
Buildings now under construction and most of the new 
projects that are being planned are largely for manufac- 
turers of munitions and war supplies. Commercial opera- 
tions and Government contracts for building and other forms 
of construction work called for by the preparedness pro- 
gram will furnish enough work to keep the trade busy for a 
long time. 

A number of wholesalers in this market handling Ca- 
nadian lumber are considerably upset over the proposal 
of the Congressional ways and means committee to put a 
10 percent ad valorem duty on lumber from Canada. Most 
of these wholesalers have contracted to deliver their stocks 
at American points, and being unable to move the shipments 
on account of lack of railroad facilities they probably will 
be confronted with the necessity of themselves assuming 
this additional freight. Several wholesalers have hundreds 
of cars which have been held up in this way and the loss 
will be a serious one. Many wires have been pulled to in- 
terest local Congressmen in the lumbermen’s complaint in 
this respect but reliable reports indicate that if the ways 
and means committee decides to insist on this feature of 
the war revenue bill both houses will support the com- 
mittee’s recommendation and put the lumber tariff into effect. 

A feature of last week was the rumor that French agents 
are now in this city in an effort to make contracts for the 
reconstruction of the devastated sections of France. While 
it is generally believed that this class of work must develop 
very slowly, the fact remains that slowness itself will create 
considerable lumber business for the reason that the Gov- 
ernment at this early date apparently is trying to get the 
inhabitants to return to their homes in the reconquered dis- 
tricts. Temporary shelters must be provided and these, of 
course, will be constructed of lumber. There is no doubt 
but that, at a very early date, considerable business from 
these French sources will be booked by the lumber trade. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


May 16.—The big drive for recruits by army and navy 
officers thruout this section of the country, combined with 
the activity of many industrial lines stimulated by war con- 
ditions, has resulted in the worst shortage of labor ever 
experienced by the lumbering interests of New England. Log 
drivers are having all kinds of difficulty in filling their crews 
to the necessary strength for getting the winter’s crop to 
the sawmills or shipping points. One employment agency 
here is advertising for 5,000 men required at once in the 
woods of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, and a num- 
ber of lumbering concerns are advertising direct for 
hundreds of men urgently needed. 

Reports from many cities and towns in this section of the 
State tell of considerable activity in building construction, 
despite labor scarcity and very high prices for materials. 
Medford, a small place north of Boston, is a fair illustration. 
There one company already has contracted for fourteen 
frame houses, and there are a number of other home projects, 
costing from $3,000 to $5,600, all of frame and the moderate 
price indicating that families of small incomes have not 
been deterred by war or other conditions from establishing 
that “little home of our own.” 

The Berlin Mills Co., the biggest pulp and paper concern 
in New Hampshire, has adopted the daylight saving plan 
“ plant in Berlin and thruout its woods operations north 
of there. 
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Unique and exceptionally interesting features will be in- 
cluded in the big Industrial Exposition & Export Con- 
ference, to be held at the spacious exposition grounds in 
West Springfield, Mass., June 23 to 30. It is hoped that 
lumbermen and lumber organizations will take a prominent 
part in the ambitious undertaking. Hundreds of foreign 
buyers as well as manufacturers are scheduled to be present 
on a tour of inspection. As never before, the commodities 
made in this section of the country are to be arrayed in one 
magnificent grouping, as instructive as it will be interesting. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 15.—What effect war will have on the lumber trade 
is the question uppermost in the minds of Buffalo lumbermen 
these days and there seems to be no unanimity as to the 
answer. Conditions as to car supply for the future are so 
uncertain as to upset calculations, and it is feared that no 
normal number of cars can be furnished for a long time. 
{he supply of lumber forthcoming has been insuflicient to 
meet the demands for a good while, tho in some lines local 
stocks, especially in hardwoods, have been large enough to 
meet the situation fairly well. As to the hardwood outlook, 
one optimistic member of the trade says he predicts an un- 
usually active demand within the next sixty to ninety days. 
He would not be surprised if it is the largest demand the 
country has ever known. It is stated that trade is not very 
active at present, but this gives the lumbermen a breathing 
spell in which to catch up. 

On the other hand, another lumberman says he can not 
see things so optimistically. He believes that the building 
demand, as well as that for furniture, will slow up because 
of the war, and that conservatism will prevail as the result 
of this country becoming involved in war. The withdrawal 
of a large number of men from active work in order to enter 
the army will reduce the spending capacity for hardwood 
purchases. 

Building permits for the last week numbered 114, with 
forty wooden dwellings, the total costs being $219,800. In- 
cluded in the list were two permits for G. Elias & Bro., 
amounting to $22,000, and covering additions to planing mill 
and dry kiln and a new warehouse. ‘The firm also filed plans 
for a brick planing mill to cost $10,000. The firm has been 
doing a large amount of building in the last few months to 
accommodate a growing business. 

A meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was called 
for last Friday, instead of Saturday, which has been the 
regular day. Notices were received too late, however, for 
the meeting to be held. It is planned to hold the meetings 
on Friday, owing to the fact that Saturday is an incon- 
venient day for many of the members to attend. 

Hugh McLean has gone on a two weeks’ vacation trip to 
upper Quebec, with a party of business friends from this 
city. 

The new wood block pavement on Chapin Parkway is now 
about the most perfect structure of the sort to be found 
anywhere. Faulty construction to begin with caused con- 
siderable trouble and there was prospect at one time of 
its being rejected entirely by the city. But this pavement 
is as smooth as a floor, without waves or holes, and is 
certainly more satisfactory than either .brick or asphalt. 
With proper care it ought to be such a good thing that many 
more orders of the sort will follow. suffalo was without 
this sort of pavement for many years, just because some 
early wood pavement was badly laid and neglected until it 
became a nuisance, doubtless to the entire satisfaction of 
the hard-material paving companies. ‘The difficulty is not 
with the wood itself, but in the foundation under it. The 
old plan of a sand foundation made such pavement worthless, 
as it did brick pavement also, but a well-cushioned concrete 
foundation makes wood pavement perfect. 

Walter P. Cooke, president of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., is spending some time at the plant at Bogalusa, La. 
Ganson Depew and Frank H. Goodyear, with their wives, 
will leave for Bogalusa on Saturday. 

M. M. Wall and Peter McNeil have returned from a two 
weeks’ stay at the Alden mineral baths, in this county, where 
they have usually spent a few days annually for several 
years. 

The semiannual exposition of the Jamestown (N. Y.) furni- 
ture manufacturers began on the 8th and will continue for 
two weeks. It was impossible to hold the meeting in the 
new exposition building, which has been started but not yet 
completed. The attendance of buyérs covers many of the 
leading cities, both East and West. 

The plant formerly occupied by the Steuben Lumber & 
Furniture Co., at Canisteo, which has been idle for some 
time, is likely to be opened soon, as a concern manufac- 
turing wood novelties has been making investigations with 
a view of locating there. 

The first lake lumber cargoes are still to arrive at this 
port and some dealers say they do not expect any receipts 
until toward the end of the month. They are much ham- 
pered in getting vessels this season and rates are extremely 
high also. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


May 16.—The late opening of navigation and the presence 
of the greater part of the wooden fleet engaged in the lumber 
trade at the lower end of the lakes this spring, have so 
retarded receipts by vessel that dealers are out of stock for 
which there is a persistent demand. Only two cargoes of 
stock have reached the Tonawandas this spring, one of 
hemlock and the other of white pine, and no great amount 
of lumber is expected by boat before the latter part of the 
month. 

While the car situation is somewhat better since the re- 
striction requiring cars to be returned to their original lines 
was raised two weeks ago, the lack of rail equipment is still 
pronounced and consumers find it difficult to get rail ship- 
ments thru from western points. 

The high prices which the producers are charging and the 

increased freight rates and cost of handling stock brought 
forward by vessel are responsible for further advances by 
the wholesalers. 
_ Charles Stradella, son of William H. Stradella, of the 
Northern Lumber Co., arrived here today from Yale Uni- 
versity to spend a few days with his parents before depart- 
ing for France, where he has enlisted with one of the Yale 
units for service in the American Ambulance Corps. 

Walter S. Jones, son of R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Co., left Sunday for Madison barracks, N. Y., to take 
up his dufies as a member of the officers’ reserve corps. 
Jones is a graduate of Cornell University, where he received 
a thoro military course of instruction. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 15.—Present conditions in the lumber business here 
are extremely serious, and the outlook is anything but prom- 
ising. Railroad shipments to this city and surrounding 
territory have practically stopped, and no definite informa- 
tion can be obtained as to when any relief from present con- 
ditions may be expected. With Cape Charles and the Poto- 
mac Yards, the two main gateways for the greatest volume 


of lumber used here, closed tight, and no permits being issued, 
there remains only the Hagerstown ‘route, and that is 
choked and an embargo is expected on it any day. Some 
wholesalers have been routing their cars via Hagerstown, 
even tho the freight rate was much in excess of the other 
routes, but the number of available cars and the capacity of 
the road have kept the amount down to a very small total. 
It is estimated by those competent to judge that less than 
10 percent of normal shipments are now coming in by rail. 
The percentage of water shipments is a little in excess of 
this, but is a sorry dependence for the trade when demand 
is above normal. 

The stocks in the yards are going down very fast, and 
many of them are already out of certain of the more popular 
items. A market report would be absolutely undependable 
and have no real meaning, for price is hardly a consideration 
if the seller can deliver the lumber. Spruce and white pine 
stocks are the lowest, but there is little of anything except 
yellow pine and North Carolina pine, and these stocks are 
dwindling rapidly. Hardwood stocks are being depleted, but 
not as rapidly as those of softwoods. What conditions will 
be when the Government begins calling for delivery of the 
big orders it has been placing is a question, but it will 
doubtless be even worse than at present. Many Government 
contracts are being placed here and if the deliveries are to 
be made at southern points there may be some chance of 
using these returning cars for lumber, if they are not grabbed 
off for preferred freight. 

Building work is being rapidly slowed up by these condi- 
tions, and builders refuse to bid on work where time is a 
consideration. Several big buildings have been planned, but 
the contracts have been refused on account of the lumber 
situation. One of these is a big municipal job, but the speci- 
fications call for lumber of certain kinds which are out of 
stock in Philadelphia, and so the job has no takers. The 
few manufacturers’ offices who own or control their own 
ships are crowded with orders for water shipments at almost 
staggering prices. 

Some of the planing mills and trim manufacturers will 
have to quit altogether before long, as they are now run- 
ning shorthanded and on short time and still can not get 
enough lumber to keep going. One concern is frankly can- 
vassing the field of possibilities for using their yard space 
and their mill equipment in some other line until conditions 
change. 

General business here is very good with manufacturers 
and jobbers in all lines, and the retail stores do a business 
rated as fair or better. Financial conditions are favorable. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 15.—There has been a much better average car sup- 
ply reported thru the Pittsburgh lumber trade during. the 
last week. The reasons for this are not explainable, but 
the movement of cars has been dominated by Government 
interests to a large extent and it has possibly aided in 
securing a more energetic treatment of delayed freight and 
consequent increasing supply of empties at points that have 
aided sawmills and lumber yards. The only variation from 
this report is from the North Carolina mill section where 
it is said that cars were mvved out of that region to Ala- 
bama for more urgent service and left it denuded of barest 
requirements for the time, but with assurances that this 
condition would soon be remedied. The action of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad in placing embargoes on less than 
carload shipments during the last week also helped in that 
direction for it let out a large movement of carload freight 
in all directions. ‘The Pennsylvania and New York Central 
have also been improving their work and helped matters 
materially in the Pittsburgh region. 

Railroads have been buying a good deal of lumber from 
Pittsburgh lumbermen, and there are reports of considerable 
difficulty over the transactions owing to irregular or irre- 
sponsible inspection of shipments that have caused several 
of the trade to refuse to quote or ship to certain roads 
entirely for the time being. 

In the retail trade of Pittsburgh, business has been show- 
ing a dullness that was not entirely expected. It was hoped 
this spring that a revival of business could be expected owing 
to the inadequate supply of rentable houses in the city and 
vicinity but in spite of abnormal rents and generally good 
prospects for speculative building, there is no disposition 
to take the matter up. High costs and labor scarcity and 
uncertainty as to regular work from men keep scores of 
building enterprises out cf the market. The yards are not 
worrying much about the slow arrival of materials on last 
winter’s contracts tho as a rule yards are much lower in 
stock piles than at any time for this season of the year. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. this week started actual produc- 
tion at its new plant at Cheat Haven, Pa., where the mill 
installed is running on hardwood and hemlock at the rate 
of 50,000 feet a day. At this plant car supply is promised to 
be above usual. The company has 14,000 acres of fine timber 
there, the tract being a noted one, and it intends to work 
it on an extensive basis. The same company expects to 
finish its cutting at its Ohio Pyle operation this week after 
five or six years of steady operation in white oak and some 
minor materials. The last of the timber is being cleaned up 
and the mill, it is expected, will be dismantled and moved to 
another location. 

A number of the larger lumber companies of Pittsburgh 
are making no effort to procure new business until the situ- 
ation is cleared materially on what they have on their books. 
Accumulations in some of the offices on orders delayed for 
flack of cars run into many millions of feet and every effort 
is being directed to make inroads on this huge obligation. 
Government inquiries seem to have been given but a passing 
notice the last few days. Inquiry concerning them seems 
to make plain the fact that the specifications sent out for 
bidding on are of such a nature as to make it impossible to 
consider them, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 14.--The problem of transportation has overshadowed 
all other matters now disturbing the lumbermen, even the 
question of prices becoming a secondary consideration. 
North Carolina pine men who receive stocks at this point by 
vessel are obliged in many cases to send them on by rail 
to their customers, so that they also are affected by the 
railroads’ embargoes. The fact that the car commission at 
Norfolk, Va., will resume session Wednesday of this week 
has caused much satisfaction here, but about the time this 
was made known a report came in from New York to the 
effect that the representative there of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road had settled upon about twenty cars of poplar a week as 
the maximum shipments. This means that approximately 
300,000 feet will be forwarded every week, an amount that 
would last markets much smaller than New York only a 
few days at the most. So that this will be no relief to 
speak of. 

Mills are indifferent to new orders, being hampered already 
because of the lack of labor and of car facilities, and they 
have been marking up the prices so frequently as to make 
it almost impossible for wholesalers to keep up with the 
lists. Hardwood men are in the same general predicament 
that cramps the operations of lumbermen handling other 
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woods. While prices have not advanced as much as they 
have for soft woods, they have gained all thru the list. On 
some grades and sizes of hardwoods sellers can name their 
own figures. The increase since the last report amounts 
to about $2 per 1,000 feet. The inquiry is brisk and buyers 
as a rule are ready to accept everything offered, 

The development of the Government's ship building pro 
gram has resulted in the formation of another corporation 
for the purpose of constructing ocean-going tonnage in this 
section. The name of the new corporation is the York River 
Ship Building Corporation, and a charter was obtained at 
Richmond, Va., last Thursday, the capital stock being 
$1,000,000. A plant is to be established at West Point, on 
York River, near the landing of the Mattapomi River, and 
work is expected to be started in the near future. The 
officers are: President, Warner Moore; vice president, 
Crosby Thompson, of West Point; secretary, James Mullen, 
of Richmond; treasurer, Oliver J. Sands, of Richmond, Di- 
rectors include T. 8. Winston, of Paschall; Pleasant Reed, of 
Richmond, and Thomas Hampton, of Washington. Adolph 
Shelander, naval architect, and EK. i. Baker, of Racine, Wis,, 
will supervise the construction of the vessels ordered. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 15.— The North Carolina pine market is still in a 
flurry and there is much speculation as to how high prices 
will go. The demand during the last week, especially for 
rough lumber, was very active, while dressed stock was given 
more attention, altho orders received for flooring, ceiling, 
partition ete. were mostly for mixed cars. Manufacturers 
hesitate to accept orders under existing conditions, when 
prices sometimes advance $1 a thousand over night, 

The buyers are scouring this section for stocks, and promi 
nent among these are the box manufacturers, Not only the 
lower grades of rough pine are used for boxes nowadays, 
but also some of the good grades of edge lumber. There is 
also noticeable a growing demand for 10-inch box, which has 
been a slow seller for the last week or two, while the other 
box grades were going fast. Some mills in position to accept 
large orders for prompt delivery, mostly by water, have 
taken on several contracts during the last week at higher 
prices than were obtained one week ago. 

Practically no solicitation for orders is being made, the 
buyers being only too glad to take the matter up either by 
wire or in person, 

Several large sales have been made within the last day or 
two. One called for 1,000,000 feet of 4/4 edge box at $23 
f.o.b. Norfolk, to be shipped as fast as accumulated ; another 
for 1,500,000 feet of 4/4 No, 2 edge at $31 f.o.b. Norfolk 
under same shipping conditions —this order from a box manu 
facturer, the stock to be made into munition cases. <A sale 
of 350,000 feet of 5/4 No, 1 edge was also made at $36 f.o.b. 
Norfolk, while 500,000 feet of 4/4 box bark strips for prompt 
delivery was sold at $17 f.o.b. Norfolk. Kiven dunnage 
boards, or anything that will hold together, bring as much 
as $12.75 Norfolk. Some mills have been able to go even 
higher on edge box, Stock sizes of rough box lumber sell 
briskly and several large sales were made during the week 
which will have an appreciable effect on the attitude of the 
other mills. Ten-inch sold at $26 f.o.b. net, while one mill 
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asks $28. ‘Twelve-inch box has sold for $28 f.o.b. Norfolk 
within the last two or three days, but it is very likely that 
further business will bring higher prices. Demand for 4/4 
No. 1 edge rough is growing and it appears certain that fur- 
ther developments will take place shortly. Sales are very 
frequent at $34 f.o.b. Norfolk, while some mills have secured 
higher prices for small lots, 

In dressed lumber, the demand is getting better from week 
to week, altho the total sold is not very large. Prices have 
ndvanced and undoubtedly will continue to advance, Num 
ber 1, 4$x2% and 83-inch rift flooring has sold for as high 
us $49.50; No. 1, ]f-inch flat flooring from $33.50 and up; 
No. 1, *%-inch ceiling, from $20.25 up; No. 1, y%-inch ceiling, 
from $21.75 up; No. 1, jj-inch partition, from $35 up; Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $29 and up. Demand for roof- 
ers continues fair with wide differences noted between the 
highest and lowest prices obtained. This is a certain sign 
of an advancing market. Vrices on 6-inch ranged from 
$23.50 and up; S-inch, $24.50 and up; 10-inch, $26 and up; 
12-inch, $28 and up. The mills can get their own prices for 
factory flooring and rough sizes. These prices are f.o.b. 
Norfolk, and do not represent the market at this time. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 15,—-Much interest is manifested locally in the speci 
fications for cantonments for the War Department which 
were recently issued. It is understood that each canton 
ment is to use 12,212,000 feet of lumber, the stock to be 
Jargely all yard stock, including Nos, 1 and 2 dimensions, 
and Nos. 1, 2 and ® common boards and strips, and their 
products, and is to be used in the construction of barracks 
for soldiers. Should the Government request it, the Laurel 
mills will undertake to furnish three or four of these canton- 
ments during the next twenty to sixty days, provided cars 
are furnished promptly, it being understood that the Gov- 
ernment will request preference shipments, and in turn will 
commandeer cars for the purpose. 

In addition to the above, the Government also has out 
specifications for yellow pine timbers to be used in the con 
struction of the proposed gigantic wooden fleet which will 
consume approximately 1,125,000 feet for each vessel. 

With shipments for the last six months greater than pro- 
duction, there is every reason to believe that the South is 
fast approaching a shortage of yellow pine lumber, which 
will tend to stimulate demand and materially increase prices, 

I’, G. Wisner, of Hastman, Gardiner & Co., has been ap 
pointed a member of the lumber committee for the Council 
of National Defense, 


JACKSON, MISS. 


May 14,—-Local demand for lumber is even better than it 
has been for the last several weeks. One of the largest local 
mills is running extra shifts to supply its customers and its 
owners declare the outlook is promising. Local mills have 
not been so hard hit by the negro cxodus as some of the 
south Mississippi mills. 

Some relief was felt during the early part of the week 
from the car shortage, and the situation was easier than it 
has been in some time, altho no permanent relief is in sight. 
New and increased demurrage and delayage rules are ex- 
pected to facilitate the moving of cars and to help the lum- 
ber dealers. 

Prices are well up, and bid fair to stay so. The chief 
factor in the market is the building of many wooden cargo 
vessels on the Gulf coast opening a new market for yellow 
pine. The hardwood market is firm, at high figures. De 
mand is steady. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 15.—-The most serious problem confronting the pine 
manufacturers, with the exception of the car situation, is the 
labor question. For several months a number of negroes 
have been leaving the sawmill belt each week, but until re- 
cently the manufacturers in this district have not noticed 
it seriously. Since the declaration of war the white men 
have been joining the army and navy and at some points 
labor is getting scarce, and when the selective conscription 
bill becomes effective it is expected that a number of mills 
will be very short of men. But if the car situation does 
not improve there will not be much need for men, as most 
of the mills are still stacking up more lumber than is shipped 
and it will only be a question of a short time before they 
will have to close down unless the car supply increases. 

During the last week there has been but little change in 
market conditions. Prices are still what the sawmills ask 
and the demand is excellent for anything that the mills want 
to cut. All are overloaded with orders and many have been 
practically out of the market for the last thirty days. Mills 
in a position to cut stock for the Government hold them- 
selves in readiness to give prompt attention to any orders 
that may be placed, 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


May 14.—"The exporting of lumber thru this port is prac 
tically at a standstill, there being but four vessels in the 
local harbor taking on cargoes, all destined for points south, 
Two vessels have arrived since the last report-—-the Swedish 
steamship Atlantic and the American schooner Stanley M. 
Seaman, from ‘Trinidad, with 1,600 tons of asphalt for the 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co, Owners and agents of the saw- 
mills in this section say that the large purchases of lumber 
for Government requirements will not change present retail 
prices to the individual consumers, as has been freely fore 
east. A falling off is noticeable in local building operations 
since the change was made in the opening date of the Missis 
sippi Centennial Exposition, which was formerly scheduled 
for Dee, 10, the construction of only one new business build 
ing being at present contracted for in this city. 

Up to date little, if any, good has resulted from the many 
plans devised for the betterment of car shortage conditions 
in this section. The yard of each sawmill in the Gulfport 
district is overstocked with lumber, while the amount being 
shipped is but a small percentage of the daily cut. A recent 
statement shows that the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
has on its line only 200 of its 2,800 cars, and the same de- 
plorable condition exists on all the small southern roads, 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 15,—Price lists are so chaotic that nothing can be 
said of this market except that almost any figure is payable, 
if one can get the lumber. Prices have advanced so rapidly 
that no regular quotations can be secured. TLumbermen re- 
port that demand for lumber and for immediate shipment 
borders on the frantic. 

The car situation shows no indication of improvement 
and supplies are becoming scarcer and searcer. All mills in 
this section are working full time to keep up with advance 
bookings, much of which is lying on the yards ready for 
shipment. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


May 14.—With prices tighter than ever and still on the 
upgrade and cars almost as scarce as “hens’ teeth” the sit- 
ation in the lumber trade in Birmingham showed little change 
during the last week. The wholesale district is having its 
“ups” and ‘downs,’ mostly ‘ups’ insofar as prices are 
concerned, ‘The retail trade consists mostly of ‘downs,’ 
building operations being somewhat slow. The “Buy a 
Iiome” movement, which is being pushed this week, it is 
hoped, will result in some improvement for retailers. 

In the wholesale business prices still are being quoted as 
much as $2 to $3 above the list and in one or two instances 
$4 has been asked and obtained. The sale of lumber for 
immediate delivery is excellent, especially for that in transit, 
but it is almost impossible to get cars, according to the 
dealers. 

The wholesalers’ association is still working on the freight 
rate advance cases and hopes that the matter will be delayed 
off long enough for them to get their cars thru to destination 
and to let them get rid of their accumulated orders. The 
shingle business is strong and prices are at the highest ever, 
while the lath market is strong. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


May 15.—The movement of lumber here, both interior and 
export, is still hampered by the car shortage. It is the 
opinion of well informed lumbermen that the mills have all 
the business they can care for and that the prices of lumber 
are higher than ever before. The shortage of cars is con- 
sidered the only drawback. 

The Norwegian ship Vestelv, reported sunk by a_ sub- 
marine off the Irish coast on April 22, is well known in this 
port and took part of its cargo here, loading 1,400,000 feet 
of yellow pine lumber valued at $35,000. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 15.—A continued increase in prices and a stiff de- 
mand for all kinds of lumber are again the outstanding fea- 
tures of the local lumber market. The demand is stronger 
than it has been in years and the present scale of prices has 
not been equalled in half a century. Several manufacturers 
report having booked orders at figures from $3 to $4 above 
the September list. 

Orders continue to pile up, with slight chance of being 
able to fill them, due to the stringent car shortage, and many 
of the mills are still refusing orders. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


May 14.—The amount of new business booked by the mills 
in this section is very much heavier than that booked last 
week, and the orders show no indication of decreasing in 
volume, No additional mills have shut down or withdrawn 
from the market in the last week, nor have any of the mills 
that previously closed down reéntered the market. The 
car supply has improved in some sections, while other sec- 
tions are still complaining about the acute shortage. The 
large Government order which last week was reported ready 
to be submitted is expected to help the car situation out 
materially. The railroads are still furnishing most of the 
cars in which to ship their own material, and the car build- 
ing companies do likewise. This in many instances helps the 
mills out considerably. Reports continue to arrive telling 
of timber docks being blocked with material on account of 
lack of carriers on which to ship it. 

Demand from the Mexican market seems to be a thing of 
the past. Very few orders have been received from that sec- 
tion, and those which have been booked call for only one and 
two cars. 

The export trade continues very good, considering the many 
obstacles which this class of trade has to contend with. 
Most of the 12x12-inch, 24-, 27- and 3837-foot lineal average 
merchantable rough, 1905, called for is going to eastern 
ports, demand for this class of stock continuing to be very 
good, Smaller timbers, such as 3x6- to 6x12-inch, 25-foot 
lineal average, also moves well, with merchantable, 1905, 
being more in demand than other grades. Heavy orders for 
railroad material of all sizes are being placed, calling for 1- 
inch up to heavy construction bridge timbers. Stringers 
especially are in heavy demand, with 28-foot leading and 14- 
and 16-foot called for very frequently. Rough heart still is 
the favorite grade, and prices on all lengths and grades show 
a very satisfactory increase and another advance is expected 
Soon, 

Caps show a very marked increase in prices, demand being 
very good. ‘Twelve x 14-inch, 12-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, are the market leaders, leading in volume. Both rough 
heart and No. 1 square edge and sound are in splendid de- 
mand, Calls for other sizes also are very good. Sills, which 
heretofore have been moving excellently, show a marked de- 
cline in shipments, but prices are increasing steadily. Thirty- 
six- and 40-foot lead in the movement, with No. 1 square 
edge and sound and heart S4S being called for more fre 
quently than other grades and workings. 

Large construction timbers show a very good increase in 
activity, and prices show an advance of about $2 over last 
week, and are expected to advance even higher, Smaller 
timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, move better than 
for some time and prices increase daily. Rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound lead in volume, altho the other 
workings are called+for very frequently. Oil rig timbers 
show marked activity and prices are up about $2. Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana still consume most of this stock, 
demand from Missouri showing a falling off, 

Ties are not moving as well as last week, but prices on. all 
sizes are increasing steadily. Six x 8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch in 
length, leads in takings, with an occasional order calling for 
other lengths and _ siz Rough heart and No. 1 square 
edge and sound are active. Car material, especially 1x4 
and G-inch B&better siding and 2-inch decking, is in very 
heavy demand, and prices are constantly increasing. All 
lengths of B&better siding move in heavier volume than for 
several weeks, with 2-inch decking in both heart face and 
No, 1 common, 9- or 18-foot and 10- or 20-foot lengths in 
splendid demand. Numbers 1 and 2 siding, reofing and lining 
are all in great call and prices show very encouraging aid 
vances weekly. If the present demand continues for the rest 
of the month the amount of car material shipped will be 
about double that shipped last month. 

Dimension still holds its former place as to demand, and 
prices are increasing almost daily. Sixteen-foot lengths con 
tinue to lead in shipments, with all other lengths called for 
very frequently. Sales have been made during the last week 
in this section at $4 above list, and many think that prices 
soon will advance even more. The only thing that could in 
crease the volume of dimension shipped would be a bigger 
supply of cars, which are very scarce. The weather condi 
tions are ideal for shipping, and the woods are drying, 
facilitating logging. Number 3 dimension moves better than 
for many months, and prices on this class of stock «re 
higher than ever before, and are still going higher. 

Boards, No. 1 in all widths, %- and }%-inch in thickness, 
move in splendid volume. One x 12-inch is the market leader, 
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with the demand for 1x8- and 1x10-inch also very good, and 
prices on all widths show a steady advance. Number 2 
boards could hardly be moving better than they are at this 
time, with all widths being called for very frequently and 
prices increased about $1 during the week. One x 8-, 1x10- 
and 1x12-inch are market leaders, both in %- and 33-inch 
thicknesses. Number 3 boards also are moving in larger 
volume, and prices show great improvement. One x 12 
leads in shipments, and all other widths are constantly 
called for. 

Fencing in all grades moves very well, and prices show 
daily improvement. One x 4- and 1x6-inch are in greatest 
call, and 1x4- and 1x6-inch S28 and center matched show a 
substantially better movement. Number 3 in all widths 
moves in large volume, and prices on this grade show notice- 
able increases. Shiplap in all grades could hardly be in 
better demand, and the volume moved this month will far 
exceed that shipped last month if the present demand con- 
tinues. One x 8- and 1x10-inch leads all the grades in 
point of activity, with an occasional order calling for 1x12- 
inch. Prices on all grades show an advance of about $2, 
and they are expected to go even higher. Plaster lath, while 
not moving as briskly as heretofore, are quoted at about 
double compared with a month ago. Byrkit lath continue 
only fair in movement, but prices on all lengths show up 
better each week. Four and 6-foot lengths lead in takings. 
Casing and base are in quite good demand, and prices show 
a steady advance weekly. Jambs, both 4- and 6-inch and 
14%-, 14%- and 2-inch, move very slowly, but prices are very 
satisfactory. Molding does not hold the good position it 
had last week, but prices on both sizes nevertheless are show- 
ing a very marked advance. 

Grooved roofing moves about the same as when last re- 
ported on, and prices show a very good advance. One x 10- 
inch, No. 1, leads in volume, with only an occasional order 
calling for No. 2. B&better surfaced in all widths is in 
splendid request, and prices on all widths last week showed 
an increase of about $2. One and a quarter x 4- to 12-inch 
still are the market leaders, and all other sizes are called 
for very often. C surfaced and rough finish are both in 
good demand at prices that show very good improvement. 
One and a quarter x 4- to 12-inch lead in both grades. Prices 
have advanced about $2 during the week on all widths and 
lengths. Drop siding in all grades shows a very large in- 
crease in price, and the demand is much better. Bé&better 
still continues to lead in volume, with Nos. 1 and 2 fre- 
quently being called for. Some mills report that this stock 
is very hard to keep on hand, as it moves in a very large 
volume. 

Ceiling, %-inch, could hardly be in better demand than it 
has been during the last several weeks, with all grades con- 
stantly being called for. B&better still leads in activity, 
with Nos. 1 and 2 showing up much better. Half- and %- 
inch sizes are both moving better than they have for several 
weeks, and prices also are better. DBebetter in both sizes is 
the grade in most demand. Prices on all sizes show a very 
noticeable increase. Partition and bevel siding continue to 
move in only fair volume, but prices show up better each 
week. B&better features the trade in these items, One 
x 38-inch flooring is not moving as well as the mill men would 
like to see, but the prices show a very good increase. B&better 
flat grain, edge grain and No. 1 flat grain are leading in de- 
mand and show the largest increase in prices. One x 4-inch 
flooring is moving in splendid volume and prices on all grades 
are advancing steadily. B&better edge and flat grain, No, 1 
flat grain and No. 2 flat grain are the market leaders. 

The general opinion is that the present demand will con- 
tinue for some time and that prices, which are increasing 
right along, will continue to advance as long as the present 
demand continues. Many wholesalers, commission men and 
retailers have been in this territory during the last week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 14.—Shipments are said to be increasing in volume 
again, due in part to a change ‘in the rule of interpretation 
thereof, regarding routings of cars. During the recent past 
the carriers have insisted on dictating just to what destina- 
tion placed cars should be loaded and routed. Now, it is re- 
ported, the rule regarding return of cars to or toward home 
lines is being liberally applied. Shippers not only have a 
chance to use some discretion in use of the cars assigned to 
them, but the change of rule gives them wider radius of 
shipments. Car supply is still short thruout the southern 
mill territory, but advices from Washington hint that ar- 
rangements just completed there will result in a fairer and 
larger delivery of cars to carriers serving the Gulf States. 
The matter was taken up with the commerce commission 
and the Car Service Commission of the railways. 

President Walter P. Cooke, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. and kindred concerns, was in New Orleans Monday on 
his way to Bogalusa to attend the annual meetings of the 
several corporations which he heads, In discussing car 
shortage Mr. Cooke said that the Great Southern has orders 
booked for about 90,000,000 feet of lumber which could be 
shipped at once if cars were available. Referring to the 
shipment to Chicago last week, when the company pressed 
its own logging cars into service, he said that, if the experi- 
ment proved successful and the cars were promptly returned 
as the connecting lines had promised, the company would 
continue shipping by its own cars pending the relief of the 
car situation. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. has tendered the Goy- 
ernment the use of 25,000 acres of land as a mobilization 
camp. The tract lies near Bogalusa, is high and dry and 
well drained, with an abundance of artesian water. Boga- 
lusa’s business men are said to be raising a fund for devel- 
opment purposes in connection with the proposed camp. 

The Mississippi Centennial Exposition officials, having 
postponed the exposition on account of the war, have just 
tendered the Government the use of the exposition grounds 
and buildings at Gulfport for military or other purposes. 

Rt. H. Downman, chairman of the lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense, returned home the first of the 
week for a brief business stay, and has been exceedingly 
busy with. office work since his arrival. Not only have his 
own business affairs demanded attention, but he has been 
consulted by many lumbermen and others regarding the 
ship building program and other Government projects in- 
volving large use of lumber. So far he appears to have given 
out ne statement, tho besieged by interviewers. But he was 
quoted in the telegraphic advices last week as expressing 
the belief that the Government’s emergency demand for lum- 
ber would not materially disturb the domestic market. “In 
the construction of barracks,’ the quoted interview con- 
tinued, “the lumber will be drawn from the source of supply 
nearest to site of the cantonment, and, as this construction 
will be undertaken in units directly proportioned to the 
frowth of enlistments, the lumber requirements will be 
easily filled, as the total wants of the Government will be 
only a very small part of the present productive capacity 
of the mills. There is no legitimate reason for the Govern- 
ment demands causing any disturbance in the domestic lum- 
ber market in any section of the country. The committee 
already has proposals and definite undertakings from the 
principal producers of lumber in all sections of the United 


States, agreeing to furnish as wanted all the lumber re- 
quired at a maximum price which is somewhat below the 
present market price,” 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 14.—Apparently most southern pine manufacturers 
are off of the market and are confining their efforts to ex- 
plaining to customers just why orders have not been shipped, 
While most buyers understand fully the situation, yet in 
their anxiety for shipments they ask the manufacturers to 
strain a point and give their orders preference. ‘This is 
impossible, as everybody wants shipment, and it is only fair 
that each order should be handled in its turn, the oldest first, 
in so far as loading conditions will permit. 

The revised loading rules make it easter to handle cars 
and there is no improvement in the empty car situation. 
Cars are just as tight as ever, and railroads will not promise 
any relief, 

Lumbermen thruout the South are turning their attention 
to farming. The Southern Lumber Co. is operating its woods 
crew three days a week logging the mill and the other three 
days the teams and men are kept busy opening up and plant- 
ing cut-over lands. Other large manufacturers are pursuing 
similar policies, and all employees are furnished ground for 
home gardens. Mill managers are touring the counties en- 
couraging farmers to plant more food crops and less cotton, 
In this section the results are very gratifying and this year 
remy county will produce more food crops than ever 
TOL, 

The feature of market situation is the demand for car 
siding. Extravagant offers are being made but few orders are 
placed. The few mills that are on the market are receiving 
extraordinary ‘prices on all items—all common lumber and 
flooring from $1 to $2 above list, No. 1 lath $3.75 f. 0. b. mill, 
and practically all other items full list. In fact, almost any 
kind of a price is obtainable, where shipment is promised. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


May 15.-—Reports of the activities of yellow pine retailers 
this week vary considerably, altho the majority are of the 
opinion increased demands have come from the rural sec- 
tions. Demands from the city proper have come in more 
slowly than last week, when the high water mark of prices 
came about. ‘The manufacturers, however, unlike the re- 
tailers, have the same report practically, they stating the car 
supply showing up better and demands being fair from 
Central Freight Association territory. Prices of all mate 
rials, both wholesale and retail, remain about the same 
as last week. 

The beginning of the week brought good demands for hard 
woods, which were not unexpected by the retailers. Vrices 
remain steady. 

Demand for lath took the lead over shingles on Monday 
and Tuesday. The increase in price, which the retailers 
first feared would result in decreased demands, tended to 
act as a stimulant. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 15—-Few buyers have come into this section during 
the last week, this probably because they realize that even if 
they could place orders they would have difficulty in getting 
the stock forwarded because most of the mills use all of 
the few cars they can obtain for shipping old orders, There 
has been a slight increase in the car supply in this section, 
even tho it is nat steady. 

Prices are very satisfactory. Dimension and small timbers 
are most in demand at this time. The mills belonging to the 
West Alabama Pine Association are figuring with the Goy- 
ernment on its lumber requirements for building infantry 
cantonments in the South, and expect to handle all the 
stock thru the association. All details for the handling of 
this business are practically arranged. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


May 15.—With the biggest building program known in 
many years in Nebraska, this part of the country is 
threatened with a lumber famine shortly. Wholesalers who 
have just returned from the west Coast say they can not 
buy lumber, that the mills are holding it for Government 
orders, and that in the Inland Empire the white pine, usually 
abundant there, is being snapped up by the Government for 
the manufacture of boxes in which to pack war supplies. 
O. C. Walt, assistant sales manager of the C. N. Dietz Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, gives a graphic account of the con- 
ditions on the west Coast. He says a lumberman can not 
buy lumber for love or money. Lumber salesmen in Omaha 
are idling away time, because they could not take care of 
orders if they went on the road. 





EXPORT NOTES FROM BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 14.—More than 5,000,000 feet of lumber will be loaded 
by carriers due in Bellingham this week. ‘The steam schooner 
Tamalpais will call at the E. K. Wood mill for 600,000 feet 
for San Pedro and the steamship Niel Nielsen will load 
1,500,000 feet for Bombay. From this mill the Nicl Nielsen 
will go to the Bloedel Donovan docks and load 8,000,000 feet 
for the same port. Sometime in July the Sierra, of the EK, 
K. Wood Lumber Co.'s fleet, will arrive to load 1,200,000 feet 
for the west Coast. The Sierra, built last year, is now en 
route to South America with a lumber cargo and has not 
yet made a trip to Bellingham. ‘The steam schooner Mult- 
nomah sailed from the Bloedel Donovan mill this week with 
500,000 feet of lumber for southwestern mines and 500,000 
feet of railroad sleepers, all to be unloaded at San Vedro. 
The schconer Makawela is loading 1,000,000 feet at this mill 
for Australia. 


TACOMA, WASH., EXPORT BUSINESS. 


May 14.—Charter rates for vessels continue very high and 
firm. Fixtures announced last week for loading as far ahead 
as the summer of 1918 show 120 prevailing for the voyage 
from Puget Sound to Sydney. For the latter part of 1917 
$32 is being paid from the Sound to the west coast of South 
America, Charters announced this week all wooden droghers 





formerly chiefly in the coastwise trade, include, among others, ° 


the schooner James H. Bruce, by Comyn, Mackall & Co., to 
the West Coast at $32 with the option of Sydney at 125s; 
the schooner Forest Home, June-July, 1918 loading, by J. 
J. Moore & Co., for Sydney, at 120s, and the schooner Robert 
R. Hind, late 1917 loading, to the west coast of South 
America, by Comyn, Mackall & Co., at $32. 

One of the largest cargoes of box shooks ever sent from 
Puget Sound was dispatched last week by the Pacific Box Co. 
on the Matson steamer Hyades for the Hawatian Islands. 
The cargo totaled about 900,000 shooks, of which 420,000 
shooks, amounting to 1,840,635 feet of lumber, came from the 
Pacific plant and the remainder from Grays Harbor, being 
sent up here by rail to the Hyades. 







PACIFIC COAST 


CIFIc 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Sales Agency for 10 Milis on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


Cedar “Rite Grade Brand” Shingles, 


Bevel Siding. 
Spruce “snd Sizes; evel Siding. 
Yellow Fir — Soft Old Growth. 
Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a2moone Representative. 


Minneapolis Sales Office: 727 Lumber Exchange Bidg, 
' 


M. T. OWENS, Representative, 
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Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


California White & Sugar Pine; 


Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 


\ > § W:IMSKEE LUMBER coe 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 













General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 
Bevel 


CEDAR 


Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 


Dimension, etc. 

















Shingles, 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD |] WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. 
PINE We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
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Lumber Company 


[NDEX- ALENA 
A 


Mills at INDEX, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 
Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 


L MIXED CARS — Lumber and wiaenanedl 








WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 
Manufacturers:— 


FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 

CEDAR:— Bevel Siding and Shingles. 

HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 


Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 
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PACIFIC COAST 








Any Dealer 


Can Sell 
Porch 


é F ir Flooring 


and through the good service it 
renders easily work into the other 
profitable lines we offer in 


Fir, Spruce, 
m« Western 
Mixed 


Can. Hemlock and 
Red Cedar. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 





Our service is the 
result of carefully 
thought out plans— 
even to loading of 
cars under cover. 















PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


hie? = REDCEDAR 
Rene SHINGLES 


FROM THE cc ea. 
MANUFACTURER We solicit “Specialty” Business 








COSMOPOLIS, 





Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “°"Wasn 





REDWOOD 


By that we mean you can order any quantity 
you may need from our Chicago warehouse. The 
next time you want yard stock or factory lumber, 
buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


L Shipments <— 
E 








New York Saginaw Kansas City 
a ; . ¥. Seventy-two pages of tables, 
The American Lumberman $ showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 








{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago] 





The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, int<esjine exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Aeneid 


_ LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Oscar Knudson, of the Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co., 
is in the South and expected to be away several days visiting 
some of the yellow pine mills. 


Bert E. Cook, representative of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., spent several days 
at Decatur and other Illinois points. 


John F. Ross, vice president of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co., of Schofield, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday and 
discussed lumber situations with several in the local trade. 


W. S. Nurenburg, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Wheeler, Osgood Co., millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, 
Wash., is away on a selling trip in southern Michigan and 
northern Ohio. 


Fred Berger, of Kalamazoo, Mich., Michigan representative 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago during the week and conferred with Seth BE. Barwick, 
of the company. 


I’. W. Stevens, of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, 
Fla., who has been spending the last three weeks at Wash- 
ington and other eastern points, stopped off in Chicago Mon- 
day to conduct some business before he returned South. 


Announcement is made at New York that O. K. Davis has 
been chosen secretary of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil to succeed Robert H. Patchin, who resigned to become 
affiliated with W. R. Grace & Co., the widely known ship- 
ping company. 


M. A. Mummert, who has charge of the yellow pine de- 
partment of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., returned 
Saturday from New York and other eastern points. He re- 
ports finding a fair demand in the East for railroad and car 
material stock. 


Among the Hawkeye State lumbermen who were in Chi- 
cago during the week were I. C. Moore, of Moore & Moore, 
Mason City; A. C. Eatinger, of the KEatinger Lumber Co., 
Orient; O. E. Jones, of Jones Bros., Williamsburg, and I". D. 
Conway, of Clare. 


Frank Leahman, of Syracuse, N. Y., New York representa- 
tive for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., 
has decided +o quit selling lumber in order to “do his bit’ 
for Uncle Sam, and expects shortly to join the officers’ re- 
serve corps at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Early week lumber trade visitors in Chicago included 
A. P. Jones, of the Jones-Savage Lumber Co., Wilmore, Ky. ; 
A. J. Wills, of Dallas, Tex.; Rk. E. Thompson, of the Long- 
Thompson Co., Knox, Ind; 8. B. Sanderson, of 8. B. Sander- 
son Co., Menominee, Mich., and R. L. Grant, of Rensselaer, 
Ind. 


H. A. Sellen, vice president and general manager of the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., returned Thursday from a few days’ 
trip in Michigan and Ohio. He reports the trade feeling 
optimistic and the sash and door situation looking very much 
better in the last few days than it did. Jéverywhere, Mr. 
Sellen said, he finds business men confident that the war is 
not going to be harmful to present conditions. 


N. B. Holden, of Danville, treasurer of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, and J. H. McCane, 
of Ipava, were among the Illinois lumbermen who were in 
Chicago on Thursday. Other out of town Thursday visitors 
included M. B. Hutchison, of the M. B. Hutchison Lumber 
Co., of Ottumwa, Iowa; A. B. Smith, of the A. B. Smith 
Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky., and A. W. Warner, of the Warner 
& Grosser Lumber Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


The growth of the business of the Lumbermen’s & Manu- 
facturers’ Insurance Agency and the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., of which J. S. Kemper is manager, located on 
the fourth floor of the Lumber Exchange Building, has been 
such that it is found necessary to take additional space, and 
two departments of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
are now located on the third floor, the loss department being 
in 307 and the medical department in 3809. 


W. J. Harris, of the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., of Dallas, 
Tex., while in Chicago during the week told of the bright out- 
look in Texas over the local demand for lumber, as the crops 
are looking fine and farmers expect a big yield. Mr. Harris, 
whose company also operates a line of retail yards as well as 
manufactures lumber, believes that Texas lumber dealers are 
in for a fine trade this season. He reports, like others, that 
southern pine operators are very optimistic over the present 
situation, which is one of big demand at prices never received 
before. 


Among northern lumbermen in Chicago during the week 
were George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co., of Merrill; A. J. Tipler, of the Tipler-Grossman Lum- 
ber Co., Green Bay; Roy E. MeQuillen, of the R. Connor Co., 
Marshfield, Wis. Each told of prices becoming stronger and 
stocks scarcer. Mr. Robson, speaking of transportation serv- 
ice, said that Merrill within the last few days had been very 
fortunate in getting a better supply of cars than most other 
mill points in the North, but did not know how long the situ- 
ation would last. 


I’, W. Henderson, vice president of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex., stopped off in Chicago Wednes- 
day en route home from Washington, D. C., and New York. 
He reported prices being paid in the East very strong for all 
kinds of lumber, and that lumbermen everywhere are opti- 
mistic as to the demand existing and the prices paid for 
stock. In the South, he said, yellow pine was bringing a 
better price than it ever had, altho many of the mills are 
not shipping as much as they would like, being retarded in 
that respect by the continued shortage of cars. 


I. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, on his return after a few days spent in Memphis 
territory, reports southern hardwood men growing more 
optimistic than ever over the demand and price they are get- 
ting for their stuff, but having considerable complaint to 
make on the lack of. cars for bringing logs to the mill points, 
railroads being even more handicapped in furnishing that 
kind of supply than cars for shipping out stocks. Speaking 
of the different woods, Mr. Fish finds all southern hard- 
woods produced or sold in that territory very strong, with 
oak especially showing improvement. 


EB. A. Thornton, of the H. A. Thornton Lumber Co., re- 
turned Thursday morning from a business trip to Minne- 
apolis. He was away especially to locate low grade north- 
ern stocks for box manufacturing purposes, and reports find- 
ing stocks in the North very low, with what is left being 
picked up rapidly. Northern lumbermen are not keen to 
take any additional business, saying they are away behind 
in their orders and do not want to load up their order files 
just now. The demand for lumber is so good that a lot of 


hemlock is being shipped now partly green, as consumers are 
willing to take the stock in that way, so urgent are their re- 
quirements. 


Among out of town lumbermen or those connected with 
lumber interests attending the hearing on reconsignment and 
diversion before Examiner Burnside, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, held in Chicago during the week, were 
Gardner I. Jones, of Boston, Mass., representing the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; D. BE. John- 
son, traflic manager of the A. W. Burritt Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., chairman of a committee representing several eastern 
wholesale lumber concerns; W. S. Phippin, of New York, 
traffic manager of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; R. J. Perrine, cf New York, president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association; E. E. Ebert, traffic 
manager of the Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J.; Claude 
W. Owen, of Walker & Owen, attorneys of Washington, D. C., 
who specialize in lumber cases before the commission; T. M. 
Butler, traflic manager of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and A, L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The visiting lumbermen reported the 
railway congestion gradually showing improvement in the 
Kast, and after many weeks of lumber supplies seriously cut 
off from all directions more lumber is beginning to arrive at 
their respective cities. The demand for lumber is very good, 
they said, and big prices are paid. 


R. M. Hallowell, president and general manager of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., who has been in Wash- 
ington assisting in preparing specifications for Govern- 
ment lumber needs, work that is being supervised by the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense, 
stopped in Chicago Monday en route South. Mr. Hallowell 
attended the morning session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reconsignment and diversion hearing held before 
Examiner Burnside in the Federal Building. Mr. Hallowell 
said that much progress is being made in Washington by 
the committee on lumber and forest products, which is aiding 
the Council of National Defense, and that he believed that 
as soon as final specifications for boat lumber were con- 
cluded construction of boats for the Government will pro- 
ceed rapidly. As to what progress might be expected in 
the way of boat building he said one West coast boat builder 
while in Washington said that his plant could complete 
a boat within seventy days after the work was started 
and could turn out one a day thereafter. Mr. Hallowell 
said there is no doubt but that hundreds of boats will be 
rushed to rapid completion once work is started on them, 
as not only all the boat building plants on the Atlantic 
coast and Pacific coast will be used but many other con- 
cerns probably will go into the boat building business. He 
said the lumber manufacturers will no doubt give the Gov- 
ernment every aid possible in providing lumber needed for 
boats, cantonments and other purposes. 





Y. M. C. A. COMPLETING ARMY BUILDINGS 


Work is almost completed on the four army Y. M. C. A. 
buildings that are being built at Great Lakes and Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. Two buildings are being erected at each 
Government station, and these are of a similar type to the 
200 that will be constructed at points thruout the country 
to provide soldiers with the kind of service and attention 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association promotes. 
Kach building requires about 32,000 feet of lumber, and 
the material for the structures at Great Lakes and Fort 
Sheridan, which is yellow pine, was furnished by the 
Metropolitan Lumber Co. 

At Great Lakes, Ill., 4,000 naval recruits are stationed 
and it is expected before many weeks 24,000 recruits will 
be in training there. Fort Sheridan, where the officers’ 
reserve corps is training, now houses several hundred men 
in addition to the regular soldiers. 





PORTRAYS MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN WAR 
That the mission of Christianity is peaceful propaganda 
among mankind is no reason why the church should not place 
all its weight against hostility to civilization such as repre- 
sented by autocracy in the war was the thought contained 
in an address given Thursday noon before the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago by Rey. Herbert W. Prince, rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, of Chicago. The theme of Dr. 
Prince was ‘“‘The Church’s Message to the Nation in Time of 
War,” and he said the church should now express its attitude 
by standing like a rock against hostility to representative 
government. He found nothing weak in such a position for 
the church but declared it expressive of the best spirit of 
Christianity instead, because the church thus stood as a 
force for free people against force as represented by en- 
chained people. There can be no compromise now, he said, 
between democracy and autocracy and one or the other must 
be a complete victor in the present war. His talk was force- 
ful and inspiring and the thanks of the association were ex- 
tended to Dr. Prince by E. B. Flinn, chairman of Division 
I—-pine wholesalers—who presided at the luncheon. 





THE COLORS CALL LUMBERMEN VOLUNTEERS 


Several local lumbermen or sons of lumbermen are now 
“doing their bit’ for Uncle Sam, and it is likely that before 
many days che lumber fraternity will be drawn upon still 
further. Three sons of George J. Pope, vice president of 
the D. 8. Pate Lumber Co.—George V., 22 years old, Henry 
P., 21 years old, and Thomas B., 18 years old—are now 
serving under the colors, as are Edward Hines, jr., 21 years 
old, son of Edward Hines of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
and William Barwick, son of Seth E. Barwick, Chicago sales 
agent for the Long-Bell Lumber Co. A. Fletcher Marsh, of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Percival B. Allen and H. 
N. Hanbury, chief inspector of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, are members of the Officers Reserve Corps and 
stationed at Fort Sheridan. W. Piakson, who has been em- 
ployed in the offices of the C. H. Worcester Co., is now a 
yeoman at Great Lakes, Il. 

George Pope is a member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
at Fort Sheridan, Henry Pope has joined the forces of Base 
Hospital No. 11 corps, which is in charge of Dr. Albert 
Ochsner, and Thomas Pope is a member of the American field 
ambulance service in France. He arrived at Bordeaux, 
France, May 8, sailing two weeks previously. Mrs. Pope 
is president of the Glencoe (Ill.) branch of the Navy League 
and Mr. Pope is chairman of the War Emergency League of 
Glencoe, which is aiding the Government in many different 
ways, one of which is supplying two ambulances. One of 
these ambulances is now on the west front in France and 
is known as the Glencoe (Ill.) U. S. A. ambulance. 

“Yes, we are trying to do our ‘bit,’’’ said Mr. Pope, when 
asked about his boys joining the colors. ‘Every member of 
the family is doing something. John, now 8 years old, is 
being taught the Declaration of Independence, and Mack, 
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his Airedale dog, waves the American flag every time he 
wags his tail.” 

William Barwick, who came back from Longville, La., 
where he had been for several months at the mill of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., has also joined Base Hospital Corps 
No. 11. The corps is now drilling each day at the armory 
at Fullerton Avenue and Halsted Street and will continue 
there until called into service. C. O. Frisbie, jr., son of C. O. 
Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood Products Co., has 
joined the colors and Warren Bullock, press representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is a mem- 
ber of the Officers’ Reserve Corps at Fort Sheridan. 





LUMBER COMPANY FILES PROPERTY DEED 


Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., has just placed on record the purchase of the property 
at the southeast corner of California Avenue and Roscoe 
Street, which he bought about two years ago. The property 
is 736x141 feet and when Mr. Hettler purchased he intended 
to locate his lumber yard there. Since that time he has 
bought ground opposite his present location on Elston Ave- 
nue, which combined with part of the property he now occu- 
pies will be the site of a modern lumber plant-that he expects 
to erect within the next few months. Mr. Hettler has no 
present plans for the property on which a deed has now been 
placed on record. 


TRADE EXTENSION OPPORTUNITIES IN NORTH- 
ERN BRAZIL 


A, T. Haeberle, American consul at Pernambuco, Brazil, 
while in Chicago a part of the present week conferring with 
business men relative to trade development in South Amer- 
ica said that altho Brazil could not now or for some years 
afford a very extensive market for lumber imports from 
the United States there are many opportunities in Brazil, 
especially southern Brazil, for North American sawmill 
men to manufacture the many fancy Brazilian woods in which 
Brazilian forests are very rich. What Brazil most needs from 
the United States, Mr. Haeberle says, is shoes, notions and 
wearing apparel. 

Mr. Haeberle has long been in South America. Pernam- 
buco, where the consular office is located, is a town of about 
300,000 inhabitants. Mr. Haeberle says it is an ideal city 
for the distribution of American made products thruout 
northern Brazil; the exports of Brazil to the United States 
were growing rapidly each year and had jumped from 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000, the exports to this country consist- 
ing of hides, skins and wax, the wax being a product of the 
Parana palm, which is used in this country for the manu- 
facture of phonograph disks. 








GIVES REASONS FOR CAR SHORTAGE 


The views of Arthur Hale as to conditions that are mostly 
to blame for transportation conditions existing on American 
railroads were explained in a paper read by A. W. Perley, 
special agent of the Oregon Short Line, at a meeting of the 
railroad and fuel officials held in Chicago Monday at the 
Hotel Sherman. Mr. Hale will be remembered as an official 
of the American Railway Association, who resigned a few 
months ago to become connected with the Consolidated Coal 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., and his experience as an officer of 
the American Railway Association well qualifies him to 
speak upon the matter of car shortage. 

The paper pointed out that Mr. Hale ten years ago in 
discussing what was then described as a car shortage said 
a shortage could be caused as much from a lack of engineers, 
repair shops, fuel and terminals as it could from lack of 
cars and that present conditions were due even more to 
such shortage than a decade ago. Mr. Hale could not come 
to Chicago to present his own paper and it was read by 
Mr. Perley. 





FIRE DESTROYS SASH AND DOOR PLANT 

On Thursday night, May 10, fire destroyed the plant of the 
Dlouhy Vincent Sash & Door Co. at 2138 South Laflin Street, 
entailing a loss of $150,000. The plant, consisting of a 2- 
story brick structure 120x132 feet, was entirely destroyed 
and officials of the company say that they are at a loss to 
know what caused the fire. The new platoon system recently 
installed in Chicago is said to be responsible for the loss of 
the plant, as it is said that not sufficient firemen were at the 
site in time to do the work when most needed. Conse- 
quently the flames got beyond control and the plant was 
totally destroyed. 


AN AUTHORITY ON THE GOVERNMENT’S LUM- 
BER NEEDS 

C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., who 
is one of the fourteen members of the lumber and forest prod- 
ucts committee of the Council of National Defense, returned 
to Chicago last Saturday expecting to devote a few days’ at- 
tention to business details of his own interests before return- 
ing to Washington. Mr. Worcester expects to remain in 
Washington for some time following his return there. 

Speaking of the preparation of itemized schedules of ship 
timbers and planking that have been prepared for both yellow 
pine and western fir, covering all items of lumber required 
for the construction of wooden ships as designed by the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board, Mr. Worcester said that the committee 
had succeeded in securing from the principal manufacturers 
of these woods in the South and West assurances that 
enough material would be furnished for as many ships as the 
board desires. This material, he said, would be furnished at 
contract prices considerably lower than present market prices 
for timber of this class and manufacturers are now ready to 
start sawing on this lumber. Considering that the lumber 
manufacturing firms of this country during 1914, 1915 and 
most of 1916 suffered severely from low prices and only re- 


cently began to make a small profit this action is commend 
able, 





The plans of the Government for barracks construction 
have also been, studied and recommendations made as_ to 
changes in design to 1educe ¢ost and utilize sizes and kinds 
of lumber most easily available to the sections in which the 
barracks are to be constructed, Mr. Worcester said. An im- 
portant part of these recommendations points out the neces- 
sity of tight, warm construction in all barracks erected north 
of the thirty-fifth parallel. The lumber manufacturers have 
also agreed to furnish all the lumber required for canton- 
ments at prices below the present market, but as the work 
how going on is of an emergency nature, requiring supplies 
to be drawn from local retail lumber yards, the offers of the 
manufacturers to ship direct from the mills at much lower 
prices can not be taken advantage of until the Government 
can anticipate its wants far enough to enable the shipments 
from the mills to reach the work before it is actually needed 
for construction. Mr. Worcester said that a saving of over 
25 percent could have been accomplished if this could have 
been done. He also said that the production and assembling 
of lumber for airplanes, gun stocks, army wagons, artillery 
ammunition boxes and many other articles requiring the use 
of wood are being studied and advice is given to the Govern- 
ment departments as to sources of supply, available stocks 
and maximum prices that should be paid. Members of the 


lumber and forest products committee expect to give as much 
time as possible to the Government work, Mr. Worcester said, 
and will be at Washington much of the time or as long as 
their services are needed. 





— 


FILM TO PORTRAY RETAIL LUMBER METHODS 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is hav- 
ing prepared as a part of its national campaign to inculcate 
more modern methods in the retailing of lumber a film en- 
titled “Tomorrow and Today.” The film story is that of two 
retailers, one of the old type and one of the newer style, 
who pursue old and new methods, respectively, with a result 
such as might be expected, the modernized merchant winning 
out. The film is a five-reel production and the plan is to 
have it presented anywhere thruout the United States 
that retail lumbermen do their part in arranging the presen- 
tation. 





GOES INTO LUMBER BUSINESS 


From a lumber trade newspaper man to a lumberman is 
the evolution of James P. Austin, for a number of years a 
staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, connected 
with the Pacific coast department with headquarters at 
Seattle. Mr. Austin has gone to Port Moody, B. C., to look 
after the mill end of the business of the Reynolds Timber, 
Shipping & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), Vancouver, which was 
organized not long ago to engage in all branches of the 
lumber and shipping business. ‘The officers of the company 
are M. J. Haney, president, Toronto; F. W. Reynolds, mana- 
ger, Vancouver, and R. P. Gough, vict president, Toronto. 
Hale Heatherington, formerly manager of the Chippewa 
Lumber Co., Seattle, has charge of the sales in the Van- 
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couver office. Mr. Haney is a railroad builder and banker 
and Mr. Reynolds was formerly associated with him in the 
banking business. 

The concern has leased the old mill of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Lumber Co. at Port Moody, 15 miles from Vancouver, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and is just now putting it 
in operation, and it is this end of the business that Mr. 
Austin is looking after. He has a large acquaintance among 
the millmen of the north Coast, with whom his work has 
brought him in close contact. He has been a close observer 
of the problems of lumber manufacturing and marketing and 
in his new vocation will without doubt find his experience 
of the last few years a great help. His friends on the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff wish him success in his new 
field of endeavor. 


SEES CHANGE FOR BETTER IN LUMBER 
BUSINESS 

PORTLAND, Ort., May 14.-—-Among the progressive lumber 
dealers in this city is the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., with 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building. John Saari, 
who for many years operated in Minnesota, where he is still 
interested, is president; J. S. Saari, now operating in Eve 
leth, Minn., is vice president, and G. R. Tully is secretary 
and sale manager here, In the Saari-Tully offices here is a 
happy combination of management, Mr. Saari being the cool, 
careful calculator and operator, while Mr. Tully is the live 
wire, bubbling over with energy, ever on the alert, Mr. 
Saari has a large body of timber in Clackamas County and a 
tie mill 4t Mulino, which is now cutting on a large order, 
The mill is operated by the Hult Bros., who also operate 
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a tie mill at Colton. The land as logged off is sold to set- 
tlers, whose welfare Mr. Saari looks after in every way. 

Speaking of the business, between telephone calls from 
prospective buyers or men who had lumber to sell, the com- 
pany does a large wholesale business, Mr. Tully explained, 
that is good—fine, right now and steadily improving. 

“IT really think the business is just beginning to come,” 
he said. ‘Lumber has been down and out for several years 
now, but the tide has changed and quotations are rising 
faster than orders can be booked. The fact of the matter 
is that today millmen are not inclined to take more orders, 
for they feel that prices will surely advance still further. 
And it has to be, because cost of operation is much above 
that of a few months ago, due to a scarcity of labor and 
increased cost of equipment.” 





CLOSE LARGE DEAL 


PORTLAND, Orr., May 14.—The Wind River Lumber Co.'s 
mill at Cascade Locks, Ore., and timber on the Wind River, 
emptying into the Columbia River, on the opposite shore 
near Cascade Locks, have been sold to the stockholders of 
the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. at Bridal Veil, Ore., with 
offices in the Yeon Building, this city. The deal was closed 
in Chicago, where E. B. Hazen, secretary-manager of the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., has been for several weeks, and 
confirmation was made here. It is said to involve close to, 
$1,500,000. The same officers that govern the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co. will govern the Wind River mill. They are 
Dr. G. W. Earle, of Hermansville, Mich., president; C. G. 
Briggs, of Portland, vice president, and EK. B. Hazen, of 
Portland, secretary-treasurer. E, B. Hazen will be man- 
ager and BH. BE. Wellsworth, formerly with the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co. for a long time, but for the last two years 
connected with the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., will be 
general superintendent. The product will be sold thru the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., Portland, with branches thruout 
the Pacific Northwest. The Wind River plant is now in 
operation and will be conducted without any change, at least 
till after the principal stockholders have beef out here to 
look the property over. They are expected here the latter 
part of this month, Addition of the Wind River plant will 
give the Douglas Fir Lumber Co, considerably larger output 
at its disposal, the cut of the Bridal Veil plant and the Wind 
River plant aggregating 100,000,000 feet a year. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From May 38 to 13, inclusive, sixteen vessels brought in 
6,048,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—856,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Charles Horn from Cheboygan, Mich. The next 
largest cargo was carried by the steamer 7’. S. Christie from 
Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by day and vessels were as follows: 

May 3—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
350,000 feet. 

May 4—Steamer 17’. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 361,000; 
steamer I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 337,000; steamer 
Sidney O. Neff, Wells, Mich., 275,000 feet. 

May 5—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 400,000; 
barge Delta, Marinette, Wis., 360,000 feet. 

May 6—Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., 825,- 
000 feet. 

May 7—Steamer N, J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 840,000; 
steamer Chas. Horn, Cheboygan, Mich., 856,000 feet. 

, — 10—Steamer 7’, 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 449,000 
eet. 

May 11—-Steamer N. J. Neasen, Boyne City, Mich., 338,000; 
steamer J. W. pie mag fe Escanaba, Mich., 365,000; steamer 
W. J. Carter, Cedar River, Mich., 202,000; steamer Philetus 
Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., 325,000 feet. 

May 13--Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 400, 
000; barge Delta, Masonville, Mich., 365,000 feet. 





CALIFORNIA LUMBER CUT ESTABLISHES 
RECORD 

San Francisco, May 14.—The United States Forest 
Service estimates the 1916 cut of lumber in California 
forests at 1,420,000,000 feet, which, if these figures are 
correct, is 290,000,000 feet more than was cut during ,the 
previous year, and is a record for the State. 

Of this amount, 6,293,000 feet were eut on the 
national forests, which comprise 19,000,000 acres in Cali- 
fornia. The value of the timber cut in the national 
forests in California last year was $127,749.66 in com- 
mercial sales, not including timber given away and sold 
at costs to settlers. 

While reports were received from eighty-two mills in 
the State, over 90 percent of the cut was handled by 
fifty-two mills. The more important species and the cut 
of each are as follows: Western pine, 494,973,000 feet; 
redwood, 490,828,000 feet; sugar pine, 165,461,000 feet; 
Douglas fir, 141,200,000 feet; white fir, 85,918,000 feet; 
cedar, 16,587,000 feet. 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours That's the kind of service we offer 


customers. The next time you need 


Douglas Fir 


Send us your order and then check us up on the time it takes to 
make delivery. 





Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, = Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon. ) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T.P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mer. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 





Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 





| Pacific Coast Lumber | 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY = 
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St. edns Lumber Co. 












i Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 

(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 

i Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 

| Fir Lumber 
Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 

. San Francisco Agents: 

= CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE, 















Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4» f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. _ Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St , Chicago 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS 


ARIZONA. Tucson—Mount Lemmon Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; H. F. Scheerer and M. B. Hait. 

COLORADO. Fort Collins—Bayard Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

FLORIDA. Fellsmere—Saunders-McCluer Lumber Co.,, 
authorized capital $10,000; T. W. McCluer and others. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Knox Lumber Co. has incorpo- 
rated and will manufacture yellow pine lumber. 

Savannah—American Shipbuilding Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; S. H. Brown, New York; Mike Brown, J. E. 
Lambright and Paul Morton, of Glynn Co., Ga. 

INDIANA. Coatesville—Coatesville Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Kk. F. Edmondson, R. L. Ader 
and G. lL. Appleby. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Long Pine Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $500,000; N. P. Sanders, W. D. Wadley 
and J. S. Crowell. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Cushman Lumber’ Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; James P. Cleary, Wheaton Kit- 
tredge and Payson Dana. 

Boston—Rowe Bed Hammock Co., 
$50,000; Arthur E. 
Williamt W. Taff. 

Springfield—F. H. Woodman Co. (general lumber busi- 
ness), authorized capital $10,000; Charles J. Bellamy, 
Frank H. Woodman and Elisha H. Brewster. 

Woburn 3arker Lumber Co., authorized capital $61,000; 
Thomas U. Hay, Livingston C. Prime and Orville T. Cur- 
tis. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Peoples Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Booneville—Mill Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; I. T. Miller, T. D. Rees, H. C. Bell and 
others. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co, 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Louisiana—Pike County Lumber & Supply Co. has in- 
corporated, 

Pleasant Hill—Benson Bros. Lumber Co., in business 
here, have incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$40,000. 

MONTANA. Baker—Morrow Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; Ic. J. Morrow, Anna M. Morrow and O. W. 
Belden. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Dover—National Woodworking 
Machine Co., authorized capital $50,000; Joel F. Sheppard, 
Frances Sheppard, Josephine R. Bennett and William Ben- 
nett. 

NEW JERSEY. Bayonne—Jerry O'Mahoney has incor- 
porated. 

Cranford—Walter W. Mooney has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Morningstar Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $10,000; Fred C. Miller, John Klein and 
Rk. EK. Morningstar. 

Oswegatchie—Skillings, Whitney & Barnes Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $810,000; David C. Whitney, George I. 
Ryon and Dewitt C. Culver. 

Sayville—Bay & River Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$5,000; Jacob Ockers, Julius Hauser and William H. Rob- 
bins. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Farmville—Farmville lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; John T. Thorne, J. J. 
Saunders, T. M. Dail and T. M. Davenport. 

Salem-Winston—Cahill Box Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Shawboro—Shawboro Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; C. FE. Kramer, J. A. Spence and 
H. D. Walker. 

OHIO. Salem—Salem Sash & Door Co. has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $35,000. 

Youngstown—HEagle Supply Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; Chester M. Boyd, H. O. Schwaner, N. W. Rein, H. A. 
Welch and Paul J. Jones. 

OKLAHOMA. Perry—Houston & McCune Lumber 
Co., in business here, has incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $15,000. 

OREGON. Falls City—W. T. Grier Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $5,000. 

Marshfield—Coos Bay Ship Building Co, has incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

Portland—Brix Sand Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $15,000. 

Portland—Modac Lumber Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $15,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Southern Wholesale 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. C. Bruton, C, 
P. Robinson and A. J. Bethea. 

Kreeman—Freeman Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

Ricks—Giles Bay Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 


authorized capital 
towe, Clarence W. Cavannaugh and 


000; J. KE. Justice, W. R. Hicks and C. V. McCreight. 

TEXAS. Jacksonville—Inland Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $2,500; A. G. Adams and Frank Deveroux. 

Stephenville—Clay & Butler Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; W. J. Clay, jr., G. W. Butler and F. H. 
Chandler. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Imperial Fir Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $6,000. 

Raymond—Raymond Shipbuilding Co., has incorporated. 

Rockcut—Boulder Lumber Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

Seattle—Heybrook Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $50,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. St. Paul—W. C. Gilstrap & Co. has sold 
its post business to the KE. A. Budd Post Co. 

Stamps—The Bodcaw Lumber Co. has surrendered its 
charter. 

Texarkana—The Long Pine Lumber Co. has surrendered 
its charter. 

CALIFORNIA. lLodi—The Morehead Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Smith & Son Lumber Co. 

Anaheim—The Pendleton Lumber Co., of Santa Ana, 
has opened an office here. At the present time they will 
not carry any stock here, but will handle their business 
from the Santa Ana yard. 

IDAHO. Downey—Haulenbeck Bros., in business at 
North Plains, Ore., are opening a yard here. 

Middleton—The Middleton Lumber, Coal & Grain Co. 
has been succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The John Bader Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Chicago—The Griffin Lumber Co. is out of business. 


Chicago—The Harmony Lumber Co. has increased its ~ 


capital stock to $100,000. 
, — Irving Lumber Co. has sold out to Winn & 
Tobias. 

Peoria—Yunker Bres. is now George H. Yunker. 

Rockford—The Old Colony Chair Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000. 

INDIANA. Connersville—The Case Lumber Co. has 
sold out to M. M. Erb. 

Indianapolis—The Marion County Coal & Lumber Co. 
has leased the yards of the Hamilton Lumber Co. here. 

IOWA. Arcadia—R. C. P. Berger has sold out to the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. 


Preston—F. C. C. Schroeder has purchased the lumber, 
coal and tile business of C. F. Bemis & Son and also the 
Preston Tile Works. 

Rands—The Farmers’ Grain Co. is now the Rands Farm- 
ers’ Grain Co. 

Sanborn—G. A. Healy has taken over the Consumers 
Independent Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Laurel Hill—Gulf Woodworking Co. has 
increased its capital to $30,000. 

MICHIGAN. Climax—Climax Lumber Co.; change in 
ownership. 

Ludington—A. E. Cartier & Sons Co. have sold out to 
George Abair. 

Orion—Tunison & Kinsman have dissolved partnership. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Bahamas Timber Co. 
is out of business. 

Vermilion—Baltman Elevator & Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the H. C. Trimble Co., of Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—Correcting error in May 5 
issue: The Sunny South Lumber Co. has purchased the 
interests of the J. A. Carroll Lumber Co. 

Canton—Stillwell-Crosby Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

MONTANA. Columbia Falls—The Columbia Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Montana Western Lum- 
ber Co. 

Opheim—The Nordman-Jacobson Lumber Co. is now the 
Nordman Lumber Co. 

Pony—Joseph Ferrell has been succeeded by the Pony 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at the Harrison Lumber 
Co., Harrison. 

MISSOURI. Cowgill—Delaney & McNair have been 
succeeded by A. M. Delaney. 

Fredricktown—N. B. Graham & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by J. S. N. Farquhar. 

Warrenburg—W. J. Clark is now sole owner of the 
Clark Lumber & Hardwood Co. 

NEBRASKA. Crofton—Reinfenrath Bros. have’ been 
succeeded by the Loonan Lumber Co. of Sioux Falls, S. 
D. 

Powell—Nelson Bros. have been succeeded by A. M. 
Strawbacker & Son. 

Scottsbluff—W. R. Preston, in business at Morrill, has 
purchased property and will open a lumber and grain 
business here. 

NEW YORK. Warwick—RB. F. Vail is now Vail & Mor- 
ford, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Kongsberg—The T. L. Berge Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Rogers Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Central Avenue Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has increased its capital to $25,000. 

Dover—The Baer Coal & Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Garber Marsh Lumber Co. 


OREGON. EKugenie—Parks-Soults Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Fischer-Soults Lumber Co. 

Portland—The Alberta Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by G. H. Morton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Masten-Williamsport—C. W. Sones 
has been succeeded by the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co., of Williamsport. 

Philadelphia—The White Lumber Co. has opened a 
wholesale lumber office here. 


TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Highland Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital from $25,000 to $250,000. 

TEXAS. Coleman—The Home Lumber Co. is now the 
Dodson-Taylor Lumber Co. 

Henning—J. R. Gregory & Co. have been succeeded by 
W. E. Palmer. 

Johnson City—The Sells Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Mount Pleasant—The Denman-Sanders Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Denman Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Littell—The Chester Snow Logging & 
Shingle Co., recently purchased at a receiver’s sale by 
Maurice A. Langhorne, representing the National Bank 
of Tacoma, one of the creditors, will be reorganized and 
articles of incorporation are being prepared. 

Seattle—The Newell Mill & Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Newell-Bissell Lumber Co., and has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Baraboo—The H. M. Johnston Lumber 
Co. has changed its name to the Stewart & Alexander 
Lumber Co. 

Clayton—The Clayton Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Schuenemann Lumber Co. 

Horicon—C, Firehammer & Sons Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by C. B. Cotton & Son. 

Merrill—The C. D. Clarke Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Builders’ Supply Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Clanton—The Vida Lumber Co. will build 
a mill near Lomax Station. 

ARKANSAS. England—The Swain Lumber (Co. is 
erecting new sheds to be completed very shortly. 

Horatio—F.. and A. Cooksey, of Hope, and G. Cooksey, 
of Neosho, Mo., contemplate building a sawmill for hard- 
wood and pine. They will install a finishing plant. 

KENTUCKY. Columbia—Peter Barden has purchased 
the old lighting plant owned by A. H. Ballard, and will in- 
stall machinery for a modern stave factory. 

LOUISIANA. Pickering—The W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co. will rebuild sawmill and engine-room lately noted 
burned at a loss of $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Paulding—The George W. Foulke Lum- 
ber Co., of Hawkins, Tex., is erecting a plant of 100,000 
feet daily capacity, and when complete the mill and com- 
pany houses will form one of the most complete plants in 
the State. A railroad is being constructed from Stevens 
to Paulding, a distance of about 25 miles. 

Noxapater—The Perry Frazier Lumber Co. will rebuild 
burned plant. 

TEXAS. Newton—The R. W. Weir Lumber Co. will re- 
build sawmill; daily capacity 124,000 feet of lumber. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Wiley—The Wiley Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade here. 

IDAHO. Arco-Dubois-Firth-Mackay-Shelley—The Wil- 
berg Lumber Co. has entered the trade at these places, 
having its purchasing department at Idaho Falls. 

: Bancroft—The Gem State Lumber Co. will open a yard 
here, 

Idaho Falls—The Wilberg Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade here and has opened an office and country yard. 

KANSAS. Hays—The Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. 
is erecting sheds and will enter the trade here. 

Leon—The Roth Grain Co., with headquarters at Wich- 
ita, has entered the retail lumber trade here. 

MICHIGAN. Iron River—H. N. Truckley has resigned 
as manager of the Phoenix Lumber & Supply Co., and has 
entered the wholesale lumber and supply business here. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—R. G. Flanders has entered the 
wholesale and commission lumber business in this city. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Brocket—The Farmers Lumber & 
Supply Co. began business here. 

OHIO. Luckey—The Martin Co. has opened a country 
office and yard here. 
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Prairie—The Martin Co. has entered the trade here with 

headquarters at Prairie. - 
PENNSYLVANIA. Mount Union—Baldwin Bros. Lum- Ss E A ze T { E 
ber Co. has entered the contracting and lumber trade here. 
VIRGINIA. Glade Spring—kE. M. Atkins Lumber Co. 
has entered the lumber business here. 

WISCONSIN. Fifield—Charles S. Patterson has en- 

ad tered the wholesale lumber trade here. URIAH RORABACK ; . 
CASUALTIES MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 14,—Uriah Roraback, the Red Cedar Shingles 

n- AL fe last survivor of the original stockholders of the Cloquet 

"e ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Dlouhy Vincent Sash & Door Lumber Co., died May 9 at his home in this city, aged 76 6 » o 34 

: Co. es nine psp eeege ot OE RT He had been virtually retired from active business inook Primes 

ae i a , ii i 7 “since 1894, but retained his interest in the Cloquet Lum- 

"MARYLAND. Cockeysville—H. E. Bartleson sufferea ber Co. up until the time of his death and was its seere- Blocks are cut with planer tooth saws insuring 
in a loss by fire. tary from 1884, when it was organized, to 1909. smooth butts. They are guaranteed for quality 
i MISSISSIPPI. Carnes-—About 500,000 ioe te Mr. Roraback was born in South Bend, Ind., April 30, and grades. Here's the Grade: 

i as dae , fire ¢ » mi 1e Tracey Lumber = Saal : anh eG SPS SIE ‘ee . . : 
' = May 10. re eeeedl Gace anee y : 1841. Whe n a young man he had valuable training in a 100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 

p. : Cybur—The Cybur Lumber, Co. lost the larger of its peo . South a He soon moved to Chicago and en- shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, 

0. ; two mills by fire on May 8. The fire started in the saw- tered the employment of the wholesale railroad supply lengths equalized, smooth butts and joint 

a mill, toa: Tic cae Sere Sees Sn ane house Hale, ne & Co., where he was entrusted with nesalie’ P : es 

, achine 8 ps yetore B re. CO 3 b} =cKkeda, 3 rs hake ” é es t ™ : i 

pi mill, which has a daily capacity of 40,000 feet was heavy responsibilities and was held in high esteem. Jan. Write for further particulars and 
5 saved and will continue in operation while the burned mill 1, 1871, he went to Davenport, Towa, and joined the firm let us grant you exclusive sale. 
he f oe Deine rebuilt. The loss was partly covered by insur- 4° 1 N. Roberts & Bro., consisting of U. N. Roberts and Chi k L b & Shi ] C 
hes i : NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The High Point E. L. Roberts, the firm thereafter being known as U. N, nook umber Ingie Lo., Inc. 
; Safe & Table Co. suffered a loss by fire recently. Roberts & Co. In January, 1877, EK. L. Roberts severed High Grade Shingle Specialists 

a ql his connection with the firm and later in the same year 915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Be LG TROUBLE AND LITIGATION occurred the death of U. N. Roberts. This made it neces- 
ies The county court has ordered the district attorney of sary for Mr. Roraback to assume the active management Salesmen 

Coos County (Ore.) to bring an injunction suit against the of U. N. Roberts & Co. and, he continued in this capacity Wanted. Planer tooth cut-off, 
ny timber owned by Frank Boutin, of Wisconsin, on which with marked success for more than twenty years. In 1893 
er taxes have not been paid. rhe total amount of taxes due uw. MW Rees & 0 ore wee ‘ke om 
4 Coos County on the Boultin. timber is $41,000, but with » IN. Koberts ¢ 0. incorporated under the title the 
en é interest, penalties oe of aereriens the ge Pg Pa a U. N. Roberts Co., and Mr. Roraback was elected its 
& 000. The county seeks to restrain the cutting of timber residen 1894 he retired fr active ere * 
C- 3 from these lands until the taxes are settled. Much of the i seine Moe pene ind se tee sh pth — 
‘ land has been sold and the timber is being cut by four or Un pany % f a age i it and responsibi 
he five different firms. LL. ee ee, for Mr, Boultin, ities over to younger shoulders, principally his two neph- 
‘ offered to compromise by payment o 1¢ taxes and interes aie. WiGkucan tt - a Shek en eee co s 
without penalties, but the county demands the whole amount ews, Edward C, and Horace G, Roberts, He disposed of 
en and ordered the district attorney to proceed with the in 

5. junction suit. Frank Boultin has sold timber tracts to the 

Prosper Mill Co., which is owned by Sudden & Christensen, 

M. of San Francisco, Cal., for $140,000, 
as Actions involving insurance claims approximating $10,000 
un have been filed in the Vanderburg (Ind.) County circuit 

court here by the C, P. White Manufacturing Co., of Hvans- 
or- ville and Boonville, Ind. The principal suits are against 

foreign insurance companies, one risk being held by the 
m= Nord-Deutsche Insurance Co., of Germany. ‘The suits seek 

to collect losses placed by adjusters following the complete 

destruction of the White sawmill in that city last fall. The 
ip- fire was of mysterious origin and all companies sued have \ 

withheld payment on the policies. Nine different insurance 

IC~ companies are made defendants in the suits filed. EAGLE BRAND \ 
Las The Builders’ Mill Work Co., of Laporte, Ind., of which ; 

R. W. Miller is president, and G. E, Gaul is secretary, has 5 XXXXX B. C. 
led made an soneneest, and KE. J. Lonn, president of the Great 

Western Manutacturing Co., has been named assignee, Ie 

1es has given a bond of $25,000. According to the papers filed EAGLE BRAND 
Fay in court the company is in failing circumstances. The state- 3 XXX B C 

ment made by the officers in making the assignment con- . ° 

a tains a list of the ges es hr property and assets. The com- 
. pany was organized about two years ago, and the present 

high prices woah material and slow —- are given as the EAGLE BRAND 

m-~ causes of assignment. It is believed that the company : 

00. is solvent and will be able to pay its creditors in full. AMERICAN 
the . - 

Announcement is made that the Osgood & Blodgett Manu- EXTRA CLEARS 

by aomene ve gg et riggs Be ge bow secured the support 

of some outside capital, which enables it to pay off all in- } : ’ 
Yo, on _ — oe on 2 sound financial basis. EAGLE BRAND hy f , 

This makes it possible to terminate a temporary trustee- ea i \) 
1as ship agreement ‘entered into with creditors a short time AMERICAN ToC ae 
. —_ eee THE LATE URIAIL RORABACK EXTRA *A*® TRADE MARK \ 

4 The Buttrick Lumber Co., with an office at 15 Court Square, — : . NY 3 An . 

be Boston, Mass., and yards in Waltham and Newtonville, Mass, tis interest in the U. N. Roberts Co, in 1895 and in the PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the 1 4 

ar) which has been in the hands of the receivers for several following year moved to Minneapolis, where he thereafter heat cuieoed mill a ggg ple yee es F ereert on 
weeks, has filed a petition in bankruptcy with the United ¢ontinuously made his home. He was a director of the est equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 

; States Supreme Court ntinuously made his home. le was a director of the enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
a i Fe Non Cloquet Lumber Co. and was its secretary for more than PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
4 _A. I Robarge, doing business under the name of the twenty-five years or until failing health compelled him to does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 

Northern Hardwood Co., 410 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, relinquish that position ay 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
ber Wis., has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, listing his M U | Re ie a os : 3 rae . ; PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 

der liabilities at $24,357.89, of which $22,160.89 are unsecured. _ Mr. Rora ack was deeply religious and quiet and re with our personal guarantee that they are as represented i 
sa Ilis assets are $13,079.28 with $100 claimed exempt. tiring in disposition. He was active as a member of the grading rules. 

” The Hammond Lumber Co., of McAllen, Tex., has filed  _Titity Baptist Church in this city for twenty years and _We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
c= certificate of dissolution. ‘ ; ee was a trustee of the Pillsbury Academy, Owatonna, Minn., cisculers. We want Salesmen. 

= : SR aaaaiGy : a Baptist institution, His sterling character and unim- 
atl ella’ te Gee Fisture Co, has filed an involuntary siadalile life record won for him the esteem of all. He Sh ll L b & Shi ] C 
; was held in high affection by those who*worked for him, u umber ing e 0. 
HYMENEAL was a Christian in every sense of the word and always 909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
ROSS-GEIMEIER.—The marriage of William Randolph had an open purse for those less fortunate in life. His 

lild Ross, assistant to John I, Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros., unostentatious acts of charity and benevolence were in- 

Waplessiors ~ reece. oe. Se Miss eet Gei- numerable. The following excerpt from a telegram sent 

ne ler, also of Philadelphia, took place on May 4. The » family by Stange, of Merri /is., expresses 

18 wedding trip has been postponed until later in the season, to the family by A. Hl. Stange, of Me rrill, W id sib aati 
ey hae eg Man be at home to their friends at 4319 im a few words what all men who knew Mr. Roraback 
d- North Darien Street. thought of him: ‘‘The life of Mr. Roraback was full of | h S d L b C 
rd gn 1 p 1 wa 

MIN ae ‘ outward honor and inward worth. Tle was great as the e oun Lum er O. 

al Pn Sha eg ag = eg Fe cen gig at Old Point rd t t “ae | Paiay "tH f 
se ‘omfort, Walter J. Mingus, of Mingus & Rutter, wholesale WOYrld counts greatness, but much greater in the eyes o 
in- lumbermen of Philadelphia, Pa., has returned to Ardmore, God. I feel keenly the loss of a Joyal friend of many SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

en Lo or dde get who igre 34 marriage, on April 21, years’ standing,’? . ? i ‘i 

ber vas Miss Mildrec . Cooper, of Haddon, N. J. at 8: . : 

ted ae Many have remarked that in the making of a success FIR AND CEDAR 

lteter cee ee mrtiage of Samuel eet ful Jumberman Mr. Roraback spoiled the making of an 

. M , jr., assiste reasurer > Hendricks-Caskey . CRS aie e : 
os Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and Miss Edwine Noye, also of  @!inent lawyer. He was endowed with an unusually fine LI IMBER AND SHINGLES 
m- es a eee May 12 at the Trinity Episco- mind and was able as few men are to grasp the essentials 
4 ar Chapel, r. Mitchell is a member o 1e Third Artil- f ¢ : siti to get to the bott f it, to analyze it 
; in lary and recently aaw aorvice with ir : aie hier of a proposition, to get to the bottom of it, to analyze 1 
ens border, y wervEed Wien Seeep fat the Mexican correctly and clearly and then to present the results of his 
1ild thinking in remarkably clear language. oo 
NEWS FROM KANSAS CITY, MO. In 1869 Mr. Roraback married Hattie Witherill, at the 

re- May 16—The lumber trade generally in the Missouri- bride’s home in South Bend. He is survived by Mrs. D L b Fl mp y 

Kansas district has been somewhat slower during a tant Roraback and two daughters, Mrs. Raymond EK, Peck, of unn umber 0 an 

— Manufacturers all are being offered more business Davenport, and Mrs. Ernest Campbell, of Litchfield, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

me they ys ship with their limited supply of cars, but Minn.; also by three sisters, Mrs. U. N. Roberts and Mrs. 

ne iS not so much pressure to buy, for retailers are not = M, A, Thompson, of Davenport, Iowa, and Mrs. KE. L. Rob U 
en- _ to oe to their entire satisfaction what effect erts, of maa er Cal I : : : tes FIR L MBER, RED CEDAR 
e war will have on trade. ee ce BP ee as ; 
Vil- very backward spring has been causing some concern The funeral services were held Friday, May 1], from G 
nes, to the farmers, but the RAAT Ge now ae turned much in sewn the Roraback residence, 1801 Dupont Avenue South. In- SIDIN AND SHINGLES 
ani ant, with abundant moisture after a couple of rainy weeks, terment was at the Lakewood Cemetery, Dr. L. A. Cran- oonwe * 20e100 sce 
a ng ‘ being — under the most advantageous — dall officiating. The funeral was attended only by im- 
the ms, armers, in fact, are so busy that they are mediate relatives and close friends of the dee ase 7 
an much interested right now in lumber. In the oil fields a bia e deceased. 

Co “ge still = a — demand, but the lack of steel for casings J ES SUMNER BURR 

ss ‘aving the effect of cutting down the development of new AM M < < YM ' 

ich- Lao demand for lumber in that section may soon AMSTERDAM, N. Y.. May 14 James Sumner Burr, former PUGET ILL PANY 

» affecte AMSTERDAM, N. -y May 4.——Jé 1s sr Burr, e 2 > 

ed R. A ce preside : president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V/ ASH. 
oe returned tr 8, president of the Long- sell Lumber Co., has State of New York and one of the best known and most Cargo Shipments of 
ag and al ag PH ae trip to California on business prominent business men of this section of the State, was ” “ 

. . ‘asure. I’, J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer stricken on the way to his office in this city by heart disease F L b S Pil Et 
the of the same company, also is back from a New York business May 12 and died almost instantly. | ir um er, pars, es, Cc. 
y- trip. Mr. Burr was born at Gloversville, N. ¥., May 13, 1860, : 
re o° 1s Restor, sates Seauager of the Bowman-tiicks Lumber {he fom Sf, Horatio, I. Darr end Lacine (Gunner) Bure || Millbet PutGanble:Pestiadiow snd netaty Eid 

+ Spe 7 J ‘ "ae " @ . me. , 2 anne i i 

a ness pent @ couple of days in St. Louis last week on busi- — prothers formed the firm of Burr Bros., at Gloversville, which Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

ntry é is still conducted under the original title. In 1890 he went 
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CALIFORNIA 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 

and Arizona Soft Pine 














Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 





pre Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 








MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Buy Redwood | 
Direct From the Mill 


If you are not familiar with the many selling 
points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. 








Your customers 
will be demanding it and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your 
order today for 


“Noyo Brand” 


Wide Finish 
Shingles, 
Silo Stock 


Tanks 
Siding 
Mouldings 


Lattice 
Factory 
Lumber 


I— 








t cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
prompt shipments and satisfaction. 
Write for Prices Today. 
a . 
Union Lumber Company 
ns 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
—aTJaooccoI cao cae 


REDWO 


: 
Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed l 
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ALBION 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 





UMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and Gen’! Offices, 


Albion, California. 











ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling- Nathan Co. 





to Fultonville, this State, and assumed charge of the Mohawk 
Valley Lumber Co., with a branch at Amsterdam that. was 
also under his supervision. In 1897 he moved to Fulton, Ala., 
where for three and one-half years he was associated with 
Hon. James W. Green, George C. Burr and George R. Hannon 
in the Scotch Lumber Co. In the fall of 1900 he returned 
to New York as president of the Mohawk Valley Lumber Co., 
spending most of his time at Amsterdam. 

Altho primarily a lumberman, Mr. Burr had large interests 
outside of the lumber business. He was the owner of the 
Regent Theater Building, of Gloversville, and promoted sev- 
eral building ventures. His keengbusiness sense was demon- 
strated by his most recent undertaking, the construction of 
the handsome Burrington apartments in Gloversville, which 
have been a financial success despite many predictions of 
failure. He was a firm believer in a greater Amsterdam and 
backed his belief by practical achievements. 

Hie was quiet and unassuming and always generous in 
giving his part for the good of a cause. He served the State 
retailers’ association in various positions, culminating with 
the presidency during 1915-17. Under his leadership the 
association increased in strength and influence. 

Mr. burr is survived by his wife, formerly Jessie Hughes, 
of Fultonville; two daughters, Mrs. Edward B. Harris, of 
New York, and Miss Margaret Burr, and two brothers, George 
C. and Horatio L. Burr, of Gloversville. 

The funeral was held May 15 at Fultonville, and was 
numerously attended by lumbermen friends, who testified to 
the esteem in which he was uniformly regarded. The associ- 
ation was represented by President Roscoe C. Briggs and 
Paul 8. Collier, its secretary. 


JOSEPH L. DICKELMAN.—Announcement was re- 
ceived of the death of Joseph L. Dickelman, president of 
the Dickelman Manufacturing Co., on May 5, at his home 
in Forest, Ohio. 


JULIUS G. INGRAM.—The death of Julius G. Ingram, 
pioneer lumberman of Eau Claire, Wis., occurred at his 


home there on May 10. He had been engaged in the 
lumber business in Eau Claire since 1864, and his last 
connection was that of president of the Hudson Sawmill 
Co. He is survived by two sons. 





CROWN LANDS BEING SURVEYED IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 

The Crown lands of New Brunswick consist of 7,750,- 
000 acres, of which 6,500,000 acres are under lease. 
The revenues from these Crown lands must pay most 
of the costs of the Government and hence a proper 
utilization of lands is necessary. At present the lum- 
ber industry is valued at $15,000,000 annually and is 
surpassed only by the agricultural activities of the 
Province. To conserve the forest resources of the 
Province and to help in a wise utilization of all the forest 
products the Provincial Government is now conducting a 
forest survey of the Crown lands. The devastation of the 
forest areas by fire has reduced the standing timber 
much more than have lumbering operations. By means 
of the survey the Provincial Government expects to 
have a businesslike foundation so that settlement of 
lands suitable for farming may be intelligently carried 
out and the lumbering industry expanded and new 
industries introduced to utilize tree species now held 
valueless. 


ee ee 

DurinG 1916 the cut of hardwoods in the United States, 
according to the Government census, was 9,176,200,000 
board feet or approximately 23 percent of the entire cut 
of lumber of all species, 
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LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, | 











Short methods of 


THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN hort methods of 


octagon spars, logs; specificatione and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Much conjecture continues in the local market over 
what effect the extensive Government requirements for 
lumber of all kinds will have on supply and prices. The 
feeling is general that the large requirements of the 
Government not only will forestall any lower prices that 
might otherwise crop out, but stronger prices and a cur- 
tailed supply of lumber will result. There is a heavy 
demand for lumber for industrial and factory needs, while 
local yards report building demand very light for the sea- 
son. Building will not be up to normal in Chicago this 
spring, it is said, due to higher prices for every kind 
of material going into construction work. 

Yellow pine had a further price advance locally this 
week, ranging from 50 cents to $2. Local wholesalers 
report they have very little to offer and find it more 
difficult than ever to provide the trade with shipments. 
Sales agents of manufacturers say that they are taking 
only the orders for lumber that fit mill order sheets. 
The demand and price for hemlock and northern pine 
were never better, while the demand for hardwoods is 
fairly active at very strong prices. Stocks of all kinds 
of hardwoods are reported to be very short and it is 
likely that strong prices will rule for a considerable 
time. Some in the trade who handle fir are now out of 
the market, due to mill conditions. 

Cypress still is in good demand, but it is as difficult 
as ever to get shipments from the South. Heavy pur- 
chases of Liberty Loan bonds are expected to have some 
effect upon the white cedar pole trade, as it is gaged 
in a large measure by how well municipal bonds sell; 
with a demand for municipal bonds falling off the de- 
mand for poles suffers. Redwood was never better as to 
prices and demand, and those in the trade who handle 
this wood are fairly well satisfied with the manner in 
which shipments are coming thru. Red cedar shingle 
prices are reducing a bit, while white cedar shingle 
prices remain as strong as they have been, All shingles 
are searce, especially white cedars. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade 

RKRECEIVTS—-“WEEK ENDED MAY 12 
Lumber 


65,140,000 
59,789,000 


Shingles 
18,816,000 
19,297,000 


1917 
1916 


Increase 
Decrease 


5,401,000 


481,000 


Lumber 
1,177,058,000 
1,057,024,000 


Shingles 
170,901,000 
235,676,000 


ID17 
1916 


PS ee ee eS eae eee = SNe wees 





ee ee ea eee rt ee 64,775,000 
SHIPMENTS —-WEEK ENDED MAY 12 

sumber Shingles 

SE cL thio a te 6 A Ose wre Kua ge ree 35,563,000 18,491,000 
NN Mle iat lucie Kin -w ne Sie ae 33,781,000 13,113,000 
bo. |) ae oe, ae er re 1,852,000 378,000 

fOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAY 12 

Lumber Shingles 
117 483,745,000 98,385,000 
SURO ID Aso wines bles @ 8 eoeras 501,357,000 158,995,000 


Decrease 17,612,000 55,610,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended May 16 were: 


CLASS No. Value 
$1,000 and under $5,000.............. 50 $ 123,900 
5,000 and under 10,000.............. 20 128,000 
10,000 and under 25,000.............. 25 384,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.............. 8 250,500 
50,000 and under 100,000.............. 6 360,000 
Bauer & Black, 3-story warehouse... 1 150,000 
S. Rosenthal, 8-story storage building 1 150,000 
EER Ge hei ek hac ke osa ee oes e 111 $1,546,400 
Average valuation for week.......... ae 13,931 
Totals previous week................ 104 1,429,500 
Average valuation previous week..... te 13,745 
Totals corresponding week 1916...... 214 4,093,600 
Totals Jan. 1 to May 16, 1917......... 2,081 36,133,755 
Totals corresponding period 1916..... 3,616 46,858,350 
Totals corresponding period 1915..... 2,845 28,913,622 
Totals corresponding period 1914..... 2,960 32,508,800 
Totals corresponding period 1913..... 3,214 38,493,645 


Totals corresponding period 1912 


pike cets 2,841 27,143,319 
Totals corresponding period 1911..... 3,648 35,397,655 
Totals corresponding period 1910..... 3,328 34,759,915 
Totals corresponding period 1909..... 3,665 37,824,935 
Totals corresponding period 1908..... 3,269 19,072,050 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 3,112 22,119,575 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 15.—-Because of the continued big demand 
for all items of northern pine wholesalers have difficulty 
in finding stocks for the trade. There is an especially 
big demand for 5/4 and 6/4 No. 8, but this is now practi- 
cally out of the market. There is also much activity 
with the better grades and prices are higher than they 
ever have been. Now that the embargoes have been lifted 
there is a good eastern demand for selects and uppers. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 14.—Price advances have had 
no deterring effect on buying and the market is still ac- 
tive, especially on low grade stock. ‘There is_ practi- 
cally no dry lumber of low grade on hand, and orders 
will be largely filled from green stock. Factory demand 
is strong. Price advances were especially strong on thick 
stock for factory use, but there is little of it in mill yards, 
and the advances had little purpose except to discourage 
buying. City demand for building is a little below nor- 
mal and country trade is a little quiet, owing to future 
uncertainties. Car supply is slow and mills are all far 
behind with orders. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15.—Demand is steady,and un- 
changed. The market appears to be adjusting itself to 
the present abnormal conditions in trade and difficulties 
in securing stocks, and while prices are very firm and 
stocks are small and irregular in arriving, the buyer 
takes things as they come. On low grade material there 
is more activity reported generally. 

New York, May 15.—Orders and inquiries are satisfac 
tory. The building trade has dropped off, but inquiries 
from manufacturing sources are strong and wholesalers 
have no difficulty in getting orders for what stock they 
have. Deliveries from Tonawanda sections are more 
generous but western shippers still find it difficult to get 
cars, and so local yards find it hard to replenish their 
assortments at anything like satisfactory prices. Not- 
withstanding this, they are eager buyers of whatever is 
offered and many sizes and grades are practically out of 
the market. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—The market maintains a very 
firm tone, owing to the scarcity of stock and the difficulty 
of obtaining more of it. Wholesalers state that they are 
required to pay considerably more for stock now than a 
few weeks ago. The strength is especially great in the 
lower grades and there is an unusually large demand for 
crating stock of all kinds. It is also stated that some 
improvement in upper grades is shown, as the result of 
a good-sized inquiry. 





North Tonawanda, May 15.—The excessive demand for 
stock this spring has given many yards the appearance 
that usually exists when they are going out of business, 
but this condition is expected to be relieved in most cases 
before the end of the month. Inability of wholesalers to 
supply the demand for box and barn boards has resulted 
in a decrease in the movement of these items and conse- 
quently the white pine mills and yards are not so active 
as would be the case were the stock available. Prices 
are steady and dealers are optimistic over the prospects 
for one of the most active seasons in the history of the 
industry. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—Orders for house frames are 
reported to be not so plentiful as might ordinarily be 
expected at this season, but the large mills have all they 
can attend to without them. Leading producers state 
they have enough dimension orders booked from big cor- 
pevations to keep them busy for some time. The small 
eastern spruce mills, however, which are not equipped 
for the production of large timbers or which have no 
logs available of adequate size for such manufacture, 
manifest more eagerness for new business, but not to the 
extent of offering price concessions. The base quota- 
tion remains firm at $36. An embargo by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad is worrying the dealers 
in random, but prices remain steady at $30 to $31 for 
scantling, $33 to $34 for 2x8-inch, $35 to $36 for 2x10-inch, 
and $36 to $37 for 2x12-inch. Spruce boards are scarce, 
and best matched boards, stock lengths, are strong at 
$35, and $32 is bedrock, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15.—Some of the old time spruce 
men have abandoned all efforts to do anything with 
spruce because of the difficulty in securing any shipments. 
In fact, the spruce market is a negligible factor so far as 
Pittsburgh markets are concerned, because of the in- 
ability to procure material or quotations. Eastern de- 
mand is said to have absorbed all that the mills can get 
out under present conditions. Prices are extremely firm, 
dealers report, wherever quotations are made. 


New York, May 15.—-The market continues as strong as 
ever and many sizes, especially boards, are scarce and 
bring very high prices. The prospects of more spruce 
being turned into pulpwood accounts for great uneasiness 
on the part of wholesalers. Buyers.are willing to pay the 
higher prices asked, but they want some assurance of 
delivery. While there is some improvement in the car 
situation among southern Canadian mills, shipments are 
still far behind. ‘ 


Baltimore, Md., May 14.—Inquiry for spruce of the 
grades wanted for the foreign trade keeps up and the 
shipments are about as large as they can well be under 
the circumstances. These stocks bring. very high prices 
and the business appears to be limited largely by the 
volume of stocks available. The domestic market in 
spruce shows up well and reflects the improvement that 
has taken place generally. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, May 15.—Altho this is the time of year when 
white cedar posts and poles should move actively the 
trade reports some lull, especially in the demand for white 
cedar poles. The lull is attributed to the heavy buying of 
Liberty Bonds, causing a falling off investment in munici- 
pal bonds, which in turn curtails municipality improve- 
ments requiring poles. Demand for fence posts is ex- 
pected to become normal as soon as the planting season 
is out of the way. White cedar shingles are very scarce 
and continue to be sold, what stocks are to be had, at high 
prices. 








Minneapolis, Minn., May 14.—Producers have been get- 
ting out a good percentage of their post orders and are 
still enjoying.a strong run of demand. It now looks 
as tho car supply would be tighter again, and this is 
unfortunate as everyone is yet badly behind on ship- 
ments. Demand for short and medium length poles holds 
up well, but little is developing for extra lengths. 


Toledo, Ohio, May 11.—White pine is virtually out of the 
market; demand is good but very little is offered on ac- 
count of the car shortage in the northwest. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 15.—A lot of inquiry prevails in the hard- 
wood field, demand for both northern and southern stocks 
being strong. All kinds of hardwoods sell at high prices, 
altho there has been no advance within the last few days. 
Local wholesalers report that they have very little to 
offer, on account of stocks, both north and south, now 
being badly broken. There is a hill in the demand from 
furniture manufacturers, altho they are said to have 
business on their books that will keep them busy for 
three or four months. Most of the furniture manufac- 
turers are reported to be well supplied with lumber. All 
grades of basswood are in big demand, which is one 
result of the high prices prevailing with white pine, 
many being required to turn to basswood. Maple in all 
thicknesses is also very active. Birch rules fully as 
well as it has for several weeks. Some in the trade 
find oak ruling a bit better, while others say not much 
change is noticeable. Chestnut, like all woods that have 
changed rapidly in price during the last few months, is 
taken up as rapidly as stocks are found available. Hard- 
wood flooring and veneering are both strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—Buying is further restricted. 
High prices have caused the factory men and retailers 
to hold their orders down to actual requirements and the 
high retail prices have caused a good many investment 
builders to hold up their work, with the result that the 
demand for floering and finish is not so sharp. In the oil 
territory there continues to be a strong demand for tim- 
bers and oil rig stock, which finds a ready sale at very 
high prices. The mills send out more stock sheets now, 
which indicates that their stocks are filling up, now that 
the weather has become more favorable for logging. The 
supply of cars, for a time at least, is improved. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Diversion of freight cars to 
the movement of goods for strictly war purposes, in- 
cluding food supplies, has had a further retarding influ- 
ence on the lumber market and has restricted the dis- 
tribution of all the woods for general consumption. 
Among the hardwoods, however, the oaks and ash have 
been moving in satisfactory volume and at higher prices, 
considering the tardy shipments in other lines. Repre- 
sentatives of mills report increased bookings, and say 
they have more business than they can reasonably hope 
to take care of under existing transportation conditions. 
All the furniture, vehicle and box and crating woods, 
and grades of woods, are in as strong demand as at almost 
any other time, but the consuming trades are constantly 
curtailed in their output by the increasing difficulties 
in getting the dry stock needed. 


_Columbus, Ohio, May 14.—Trade rules firm in all locali- 
ties. Retailers buy liberally, and the same is true of.fac- 
tories. The car shortage and railroad congestion appears 
to be getting worse instead of better. Prices show a 
wide variation as jumps are made from day to day. Quar- 
tered oak is strong and prices at the Ohio River are: 
Firsts and seconds, $86; No. 1 common, $60. Plain oak 
stocks also are in good demand and prices rule higher. 
Chestnut is firm, and the same is true of basswood and ash. 
Other hardwoods are stronger. 


Louisville, Ky., May. 15.—Demand for hardwoods such 
aS are used by furniture manufacturers continues excel- 
lent in spite of the fact that the furniture consumption 
has fallen off and is now below normal. Other indus- 
tries are buying such woods freely, and thick stocks are 
in specially strong demand. Stocks of 6/4 and up in 
thickness are moving well in guch woods as elm, ash, 
hickory and oak, going principally to wagon and auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Interior trim and flooring is not 
quite as active as it was, due to the slump in the building 
demand. Poplar in 5/4 and thicker is in good request to 
fill various demands, including that of the Government. 
In Kentucky streams are low again and logs are moving 
Slowly. Most local mills are operating and concerns 
with southern mills report that they are working as full 
as can be expected considering the shortage of labor, 
which is beginning to be felt in every industry. Orders 


continue coming freely and most of the local concerns 
report brisk business. 


Memphis, Tenn., May 14.—The market here shows little 


change. Prices continue very firm, with a higher ten- 
dency. The car shortage is just as acute as heretofore, 


it being officially estimated that lumber interests are not 
receiving more than 25 percent of requirements, and de- 
liveries are made with extreme difficulty under such con- 
ditions. The call is exceptionally active for gum in all 
grades, and this wood easily continues the leader of the 
hardwood list. Oak is expanding very satisfactorily, and 
prices are reported as advancing somewhat. Cottonwood 
in the lower grades is anxiously wanted by box manufac- 
turers and a satisfactory call is noted for firsts and sec- 
onds and also for box boards. The supply of the latter is 
rather small. Hickory is in splendid request. A normal 
demand is reported for cypress, but this lumber, like all 
others, is held back so far as actual business is concerned 
by the ever-present shortage of cars. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 15.—The feature of the market has 
been the soaring demand for gum. The prices have soared 
with the demand. Ash also shows an exceptional activity, 
because of the increased demand from automobile and 
wagon manufacturers. It is said that any kind of gum 
can now be sold in this market, the common grades being 
taken with the best, as gum is now largely used as a sub- 
stitute for various kinds of higher priced woods. Oak 
demand and prices are very good, but dealers complain 
that oak is not doing as well as was expected. Demand 
for car materials is not as strong, apparently, as it was 
a few weeks ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 14.—With dry stocks of north- 
ern hardwood near disappearing, it is evident that much 
green stock must be shipped before it is really ready, and 
prospects do not look good for easier prices all summer. 
Some large buyers realize this and are in the market 
with fairly large orders. Reports indicate that the new 
stocks of northern lumber are light and that early 
buyers will get the big advantage. Southern lumber has 
been coming in at attractive prices, compared to those 
made on northern stock, but of late southern oak, gum and 
other stock have been much stronger. 


Baltimore, Md., May 14.—Members of the hardwood 
trade report an active inquiry, with the offerings showing 
a tendency to na®row and with the difficulties of making 
shipment increas@@ to such an extent that the receipts 
have not kept pace with the withdrawals. The hardwood 
man who can assure the buyer that he will make de- 
livery within a certain time will get orders even tho his 
figures may be higher than those of some competitor. 
All woods are in urgent request and the inquiry so far 
as the buyers are concerned is most active. All the 
indications seem to warrant the belief that values will 
go higher. 


New York, May 15.—Wholesalers and mills have no 
difficulty in getting whatever prices are asked. Most 
stocks are decidedly scarce and there 1s a good inquiry 
for everything in the market. Calls for white oak are 
strong and inquiries from large users, such as ship- 
builders and railroad buyers, are insistent. Quartered 
oak is decidedly active so far as prices are concerned, but 
few stocks are offered for early shipment. Birch and 
maple are strong and ash is a ready seller. The falling 
off in the building demand has created no lessening in 
hardwood prices because manufacturing sources are good 
purchasers of whatever is offered and there has never been 
a time when the outlook for high hardwood prices was as 
encouraging as it is today. 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—Demand is good even for this 
season of the year, while all reports agree that stocks 
of dry lumber in first hands have been considerably re- 
duced by recent extensive requirements. If the seller 
can promise prompt shipment he can get a bonus over 
even the present firm prices. Quotations upon ordinary 
mill shiments of the more popular hardwoods, subject 
to whatever railroad delays may develop, are as follows 
for firsts and seconds, inch: Basswood, $50 to $52; maple, 
$55 to $56; plain oak, $68 to $70; quartered oak, $90 to 
$95; red birch, $68 to $70; sap birch, $60 to $62; white 
ash, $58 to $61. P 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—Some decline in 
shown, but there is no falling off in prices. In fact they 
are on an advancing scale, because of the many dif- 
ficulties in getting lumber forward from the mills. De- 


demand is 


mand continues most active in maple, oak and ash at 
most yards, tho crating lumber of all kinds is in large 
sale. Assortments of lumber here are fair, tho ‘much 


more stock could be used, some of 


which is being de- 
layed by car shortage. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15.—There has been excellent 
buying of all hardwoods during the last several weeks. 
Oak is especially active at this time and manufacturing 
trade shows renewed interest in this material. The pop- 
lar trade is also much stronger than for some time. 
Chestnut is quieter. Stocks of low grade material are far 
behind the prevailing demand and deliveries are so poor 
that some of the larger producers refuse to quote and de- 
vote all their efforts to cleaning up delayed business. 


Ashland, Ky., May 14.—Oak is active in all grades. Bill 
stuff is in big demand at satisfactory prices. Ash and 
walnut are heavily inquired for and prices are firm. Mills 
are in steady operation with a fair supply of timber. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, May 15.—Local wholesalers say that it is no 
trick at all just now to sell hemlock at $2 above list. 
Local yards are now taking considerable No. 1 hemlock, 
while it has been the custom mostly to buy No. 2 or 
merchantable. There is a fair demand for hemlock in 
all territories where it is used; the East seems to be 
more eager for it than any other section. The market is 
still dependent upon the car situation and dealers say 
that cars are but little easier than they were. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—Manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of hemlock report active demand but restricted ship- 
ments, while contracting builders are clamoring for sup- 
plies, and building operations are restricted by the scar- 
city of necessary material, Timbers and heavy plank, the 
latter of 2-inch, have the bulk of the demand, and bids 
of as much as $3 premium are offered for early delivery. 
tetail stocks are lower than in a quotations 
firmer. 


year and 


Columbus, Ohio, May 14.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the market. Dealers are clamoring for stocks and 
everyone is bidding for available supplies, Consequently 
prices rule higher. 









he 
FACTS MOTOR 
BUYERS SHOULD Know 
oo today for your copies of these 

books. Buying Manual gives val- 
uable suggestions for judging motor 
truck values. Tells factors that de- 
termine economy of operation—low 
repairs—strength—endurance. Even 
checks values of trucks made by ten 


leading builders against each other 
and against entire field. 


20% Super-Strength 


All subjects discussed in a strictly impar- 
tial manner. Service Motor Trucks invite 
closest comparison with all trucks made 
by ten leading builders. Frame, springs, 
worm drive construction—the truck 
throughout is built with 20% greater 
strength than ordinarily employed for 
trucks of its capacity. Only five of the 
big ten use engines with wonderful power 
of Service. For equal rate capacities 
Service shows 11% greater power. 


67% Resales 


60% of 1915 sales were re-orders from sat- 
isfied customers. 67% of 1916 production |; 
required to fill orders from companies } 
already operating up to 97 Service Motor | 
Trucks. 


Remarkably Low Cost 











With all accepted features of motor truck 
construction found in all others of the 
leading ten—and extra features which 
combined are unobtainable elsewhere — 
Service Motor Trucks sell for less than 
any other of the dominant ten. 


lton truck - - - $1425 34 ton truck - - - - $3100 
1% tontruck - - 2100 3% ton truck (Special Cont.) 3350 
Z2tontruck - - - 2350 Stontruck - - - - - 4150 


Send Coupon 





These books will make you a better motor 
truck buyer. They will give you facts you 
must know to secure the utmost value. f) 
And they are free. Send the coupon for — 
your copies now. 


Service Motor Truck Company 
Main Office and Factory: Wabash, Ind. 
Dept. A-5 
Service Motor Trucks are represented in all principal cities: 
Chicago, Illinois Indianapolis, Ind. Youngstown, Ohio South Bend, Ind. 


sw Yor’ suffalo Canton, O| dayton, Ohi 
Norfolk Salt Lake City, Utah Pittsburgh, Ve Nashville, Tenn 
ous Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, Db. C ulsa, Okla 
i. i ieee deeper n Savannah, Ga detroit, Mich 
Omaha, Neb « 


New Orleans, La 


Joston, Maes Hoboken, N. 4 Knoxville, Tebn 
Pestiva, N ¥ Columbus, Ohio Philadelphia, Va Memphis, Teon. 
Newarl, N. J Cincinnati, Ohio Rochester, N. Y Birmingham, Ala 











Oe Ga Ne OT EY GE ee oe a fe ee eee 
Service Motor Truck Co., Dept. A-5, Wabash, Indiana 
Please send me your “Buying Manual” and “Thirteen Pointer.” 
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Toledo, Ohio, May 11.—Dry hemlock for immediate ship- 
ment is almost out of the market for the present. West- 
ern hemlock has advanced $1 a thousand and all orders 
are taken subject to mill shipment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15.—For the last week or more 
hemlock trade has been unusually quiet. The new list of 
$27.60, Pittsburgh base, is quoted quite regularly and 
there are orders booked at this price when it is possible 
to secure the dimensions or material wanted within a 
reasonable time, but there is a growing belief that the 
present list is driving hemlock consumers to any other 
possible material in preference to meeting the new prices. 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—The situation is generally firm 
and the tendency is toward greater firmness. Shipments 
from outside points are much limited by the railroad 
congestion. While some will sell clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 
14- and 16-feet, at $26, the majority ask $27 and a few 
are holding out for $28. Offerings of plank are light and 
there are some good inquiries, For 2-inch plank of fair 
quality $30 to $31 is quoted. Dimension business is 
quiet. 


New York, May 15.—Demand is very strong, and while 
some improvement is noted in deliveries, mills have much 
business booked and are not anxious to take on orders 
even at today’s exceptionally high prices. Yard stocks 
are broken and retailers in the suburban section find that 
the building prospects there are better than in the imme- 
diate city districts, consequently they show more eager- 
ness to keep up their hemlock assortments, but it is diffi- 
cult to do so with the continued railroad delays, 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—Demand is not as brisk as it 
might be at this season, but prices hold at a stiff level, 
because of the small supplies at the mills, together with 
the increased cost of production. Local yards complain 
of depleted stocks and are not always able to fill the 
inquiries received. The first cargoes by lake have not yet 
arrived and little is looked for for two weeks, 


North Tonawanda, May 15.—Demand has not been more 
active this spring, manufacturers in particular ordering 
more freely than previously, while building operations 
are in line for more stock. Some stock has arrived by 
lake but this has practically been cleaned out and whole- 
sale yards are anxiously awaiting other receipts from the 
game source to supply their customers. Prices show 
greater strength with the advance of the season. Dealers 
report the base price up $2 over previous quotations. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, May 15.—Demand still is good and fine prices 
prevail. Low grade stock, which has been taken up so 
rapidly by the box manufacturers, is becoming very 
scarce. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 14.—Poplar is one of the strong 
features of the general lumber market, and could dis- 
tributers secure supplies the market movement would 
be heavy. There is an excellent demand for all the higher 
grades at prices from $2 to $4 above the quotations of 
a fortnight ago, with almost equal advances on the lower 
grades, which are eagerly sought by the manufacturers 
of boxes and cratings. Shop grades are being booked far 
in excess of the mill supplies. 


Columbus, Ohlo, May 14.—Trade is strong. Dealers 
buy well and the same is true of factories in certain 
lines. The car shortage holds back shipments to a point 
where there is a clear scarcity of stocks. Prices are 
strong and subject to wide variation, depending on what 
the purchaser is willing to give. 


Ashland, Ky., May 14.—Poplar is a very live item with 
all grades in big demand. Dry stocks are beginning to 
— heavy inroads. The log supply is light. Prices are 

rm. 


Baltimore, Md., May 14.—Inquiry for poplar appears to 
be gaining in activity and the sellers find it hard to take 
care of the wants of the buyers. Shipping difficulties 
seem to make the buyers all the more eager to get 
stocks, even tho actual requirements are not very much 
greater than they have been. The fact remains that 
real urgency is being manifested in the calls for lumber, 
which in turn results in the quotations being advanced 
to a still higher level. 





Boston, Mass., May 16.—There are plenty of inquiries 
for poplar, but not many wholesale houses are in a posi- 
tion to promise the prompt delivery which most buyers 
insist upon, The tendency of quotations is still upward. 
A quotation of $65 on dry yellow poplar, firsts and seconds, 
inch, now looks cheap, and $62 is the bottom price quoted 
upon anything which will pass in this best grade. For 
= shipments a bonus can be obtained without diffi- 
culty. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—Demand compares favorably 
with that in most woods, but the same difficulties are 


found in getting the stocks wanted from the mills. The 
market holds strong because of the shortage of stocks. 
In crating lumber there is an excellent demand for pop- 
lar, as well as for basswood, and supplies are small. Good 
grade lumber is also high. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, May 15.—Some of the representatives of the 
fir manufacturers are out of the market in this terri- 
tory, due to the inability of the manufacturers to make 
reasonably prompt shipments, as their order files are 
well filled. If Government fir requirements lead to any 
effect on the future of the market it will be of greater 
difficulty to get fir for this territory than at present. There 
is a good demand for fir, especially tank stock and timbers, 
but reasonable shipping service can not be given. There 
is no change in spruce and red cedar shingles continue 
to sell at good prices. 





Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—Pending definite word of 
how much fir the Government will require for its work 
in connection with the training of its new army most of 
the mills have notified their Kansas City connections not 
to accept further orders for the present. Meantime fir 
prices have gone up another notch, list No. 18 now being 
in effect among the fir mills generally. The dearth of cars 
at the fir mills has been more noticeable than ever dur- 
ing the past week with the result that manufacturers who 
were willing to accept a few orders were not in shape to 
ship it and buyers have not succeeded in replenishing 
their stocks to any extent. The demand for fir continues 
strong. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 11.—Demand for fir continues 
very strong. Prices keep the upward trend with the No. 
17 list stiff and mills not accepting many orders. An enor- 
mous volume of tentative Government business, about 
740,000,000 feet in all, for wooden shipbuilding and army 
post structures is being considered and 10,000,000 feet of 
best grade clear fir for airplane purposes. Government 
plans for this Coast are for 1,000 wooden ships to be built 
as quick as possible. Eastern inquiries are laid aside to 
see what the Government is going to do. Labor is short, 
even at advanced wages, and in logs premiums are re- 
ported over the recent $1 advance. Cars have been easier, 
but with much uncertainty as to how long the situation 
may last so. Mills are still behind on orders. 


Portland, Ore., May 12.—Lumber quotations continue to 
advance. This week values rose from $1 to $2 on fir and 
quotations are firm. Rough cutting may be based at $14, 
altho as high as $15 has been paid for immediate delivery. 
Log prices are expected to advance next week, and there 
is heavy demand for lengths available for ship building 
timbers. Such logs bring as high as $23 a thousand in the 
Columbia River district. Ship building timbers sell at 
about $40, according to lengths. 


Seattle, Wash., May 12.—The lumber market is strong 
and prices continue to advance due to the increased de- 
mand and’ the car shortage. The spurt in the supply of 
cars of the two preceding weeks seems to have ceased 
and the situation is as bad as ever with no encouragement 
from the railroads. Mills are able to get any price they 
ask if they ship. The log market is strong. Logs are 
scarce and are still advancing in price. 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—Transportation difficulties are 
the disturbing element in the New England market for 
fir, spruce and cedar from the west Coast, and as a re- 
sult current business is confined almost entirely to small 
transactions in very high grade lumber. 


North Tonawanda, May 15.—Dealers announce discount 
sheet No. 18 in force, bringing fir quotations up another 
$1, and they are inclined to look for further increases be- 
cause of the activities of the Government in taking large 
quantities of the stock for ship building and other pur- 
poses. It is difficult to secure anything like adequate 
supplies and until it is possible to get shipments thru by 
rail more readily than in the past there is no prospect of 
demand being supplied any better than at present. The 
Government is seeking supplies of spruce for airplane 
construction with much earnestness and dealers find it 
difficult to supply this wood to other customers at in- 
creased prices. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, May 15.—The car supply continues to rule the 
situation with the market on western pines, there being 
an opportunity to sell California white and sugar, west- 
ern and Idaho pine in big volume if cars were only to be 
had for delivery. However, it seems to be as difficult as 
ever to get shipments here from the yards. Prices are 
strong. 


Kansas City, May 15.—The California pine mills, which 
have been faring comparatively well for cars, feel the 
shortage more acutely now than ever. The Government 
has called into service much equipment, with the result 
that shipments are curtailed. At the same time there is 








do it at very small cost by installing an 


needs of retail lumbermen. 
variety of profitable work you can do on it. 





Set the Pace for Competitors— 


Be the “leader” and not a “trailer” in your locality: 
when it comes to saving money for customers. You can 


Port- S Ri 
Eveready ;i- Saw Rig 
in your yard. This compact, portable saw rig is the most 
used woodworker in the country because it is light in 


weight; is built to last a lifetime; and fits right into the 
You'll be surprised at the 


Write today for our booklet ‘*‘ Eveready Saw R Used in Lumbe 
Yards’’. It shows you how others make foe - oa small hethe ooryl 
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much uncertainty as to the amount of west coast lumber 
the Government will buy, and-so the mills are inclined to 
accept orders sparingly. The change in conditions has 
had a radical effect on prices on California products in 
this market. Some mills have put prices on California 
pine up $5 a thousand and lath have jumped 25 cents. 
The Idaho mills still are virtually out of the market wait- 
ing for the new cut to get into shipping condition. 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—The local market for white 
pine is very strong. Buyers are frequently disposed to 
protest against the high prices quoted them, but the 
protest usually ends in the placing of an order. Mixed 
car orders are the rule, but sellers are well satisfied with 
the profitable prices they are able to obtain. Current 
orders are being put thru on the following basis: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $109; 10/4 and 12/4, $119; 16/4, $129; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 and 12/4, $114; 16/4, $124; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $74; 5/4 and 6/4, $81 to $83; 8/4, $81 to $85; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4 and 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 56-inch, $39; 7-inch, $41; 8-inch and 9-inch, 


$42, 
REDWOOD 

Chicago, May 15.—In demand and price redwood condi- 
tions were never better than now. Dealers say that they 
are fortunate in the matter of car supply, shipments com- 
ing thru in fairly good time. Demand while keen for 
every kind of redwood is especially so for thick tank stock 
and finish. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—Redwood is harder to get 


as result of the shutting off of a part of the car supply by 
Government requirements. Meantime prices are stronger 
on all redwood items. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 12.—There is some improve- 
ment in the redwood market and orders continue to be 
booked for lumber and ties. The export ‘trade with South 
America is fair and there are continued inquiries for Aus- 
tralia, altho the war makes the securing of tonnage very 
difficult. Export prices have just been advanced. Eastern 
rail shippers are filling orders regularly and more cars 
can be secured. Demand for tank-stock and redwood 
pipe continues to be heavy at the advanced prices. Ad- 
vances in price have been announced on manufactured 
redwood products for eastern shipment, ranging from $1 
to $5 on various items. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., May 14.—Conditions that have made 
doing business by the North Carolina pine men difficult 
of late are even more in evidence than before, and there 
is every indication that they must be counted with in 
the future. With the lack of transportation facilities and 
shortage of labor together with a prospective Government 
requisition for 150,000,000 feet the effect on the market is 
expected to be very decided, curtailing the supplies other- 
wise available and clogging the avenues of transporta- 
tion. That prices have gone still higher is not surpris- 
ing and at that the inquiry is increasingly active. Accord- 
ing to reports edge box brings as much as $27.50, with 
12-inch box at $32.50 and higher, and even 2x8 joists 
marked up to $22 on the wharf. 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—Uncertainty regarding the pos- 
sible volume of Government requirements is the con- 
trolling feature this week in the local market for North 
Carolina pine. Even those sellers who can guarantee 
quick deliveries hesitate to accept orders beyond the 
capacity of stocks on hand, because North Carolina pine 
promises to be a much more costly commodity than it is 
even at present. Because of this uncertainty it is hard 
to quote. As much as $40 may be obtained for 4/4 rough 
edge where immediate delivery is guaranteed. For roofers 
equally high figures are quoted. Sellers who say they 
can make delivery within a reasonable time can get 
$29 for 6-inch roofers and $30 for 8-inch. Others who 
will not make any promises about the time of delivery 
are taking $27.75 for 6-inch roofers and $28.75 for 8-inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—Conditions are still bad in the 
shortleaf market and some of the largest producers are 
not sending their price lists to this territory at present. 
Where quotations are received they are several dollars 
higher than some weeks ago, so the basis on which busi- 
ness may be taken is very uncertain. Wholesalers prefer 
to go slow for the time being, and few salesmen are 
out. . 


New York, May 15.—Many wholesalers have practically 
The difficulty in getting ship- 
ments from mills on old contracts is most pronounced, 
and there is considerable complaint from wholesalers in 
the eastern section that large numbers of mills in the 
South seem to have absolutely no responsibility so far as 
other contracts are concerned. These losses have had 
to be assumed by wholesalers, who, of course, are filling 
their contracts, but are forced to pay higher prices. 
There is an insistent demand for whatever stock is offered, 
altho building schedules are not as firm as lower grades. 
Box is easily sold and offerings are decidedly scarce. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, May 15.—Buying is fairly active where ship- 
ments can be promised. Prices continue to advance in 
this market, those reported ranging from 50 cents to 
$2. During the week all dimension was advanced 50 
cents, flooring and ceiling $1, while finish is quoted at 
$2 over previous prices. All No. 1 boards and fencing are 
quoted at $1 over last week’s prices, 1x4 and 1x6 No. 2 
fencing $1.50 better and 8-, 10- and 12-inch boards $1 
better. Most of the wholesalers and sales agents of manu- 
facturers say that they have very little to offer and what 
orders they are taking are only of the kind that will fit 
stock sheets, or take surplus items. While buying from 
city yards is considered very light the yards are eager 
to take any staple stock that they find available. Stocks 
are low and most of the yards have only about 50 to 60 
percent of their normal shed and yard supply on hand. 
The demand for yellow pine for industrial purposes is 
very active, especially with timbers. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, May 14.—There is more cheerfulness 
among the yellow pine trade, due to the somewhat bet- 
ter distributive conditions and the increasing encour- 
agement the trade is receiving from Government demands 
and inquiries. It is felt that this trade will carry with 
it the arrangements required for prompt delivery of all 
purchases, something that this branch of the industry 
has suffered the need of for a long time. Because of no 
improvement in transportation conditions there is @ 
shortage here of practically every item in the pine list 
that consuming mills and contracting builders are in 
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need of. Prices are satisfactorily higher, but the volume 
of this trade is restricted. 


Toledo, Ohio, May 11.—The situation is gradually re- 
turning to normal and with more and more transits being 
released local lumbermen are very optimistic. Altho the 
best transits are snapped up greedily, almost as soon as 
the lists appear, the fact that there are some which are 
not taken is a big step toward better buying conditions. 
It is practically impossible to place orders for mill ship- 
ment. The price has advanced a littie. 


Alexandria, La., May 14.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x38-inch, A EG, $45; B & better EG, $42; B 
EG, $41; C EG, $35; D EG, $29; No. 1 EG, $28; No. 2 EG, 
$23; A FG, $35; B & better FG, $32; B FG, $32; C FG, $29; 
D FG, $26; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $20.50; 1x4-inch, A 
EG, $44; B & better EG, $42; B EG, $42.50; C EG, $33; 
D EG, $80; No. 1 EG, $28.50; No. 2 EG, $21.50; A FG, 
$34; B & better FG, $33.50; B FG, $32.50; C FG, $30; D 
FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 FG, $21. Ceiling—-inch, B 
& better, $33.50; No. 1, $28; No. 2, $19.50; 44-inch, B & 
better, $30; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $17; %-inch, B & better, 
$35; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $21. Partition—4-inch, B & better, 
$38; No. 1 $31; No. 2, $22; 6-inch, B & better, $40. Bevel 
siding—1l-inch, B & better, $23; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $16. 
Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $30; No. 2, 
$20. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $33; 1x6- 
inch, $85; 1x8-inch, $85.50; 1x5- to 10-inch, $38; 1x12-inch, 
$38; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $40; 1%4x4- to 12-inch, $38; B & 
better, 15-inch, $37.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6- 
inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5 to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35; 
14x4 to 12-inch, $37.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $36, Rough finish 
—lx4-inch, $30; 1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x5-inch to 
10-inch, $34; 1x12-inch, $34; 114x4 to 12-inch, $36; 14%4x4 to 
12-inch, $38. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $41; 8- and 
10-inch, $42. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $38; 14-, 14%4- and 
2-inch, $42. Molding—60 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
16-foot, $24; other lengths, $23.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$23.50; other lengths, $23; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $26.50; other 
lengths, $26; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, 
$27. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $19; 
1x4-inch, CM, $19.50; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 
$24.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $16; 
1x4-inch, CM, $16.50; 1x6-inch, $17.50; 1x6-inch, CM, $17.75. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23; other 
lengths, $23.50; 18/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, 
$24.50; %4x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $24.50; 
13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25.00; other lengths, $26; %x12, 
14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50; 13/16x12, 14- 
and 16-foot, $29.50; other lengths, $30. No. 2 (all 10- to 
20-foot), %4x8, $21.50; 18/16x8, $22; 34x10, $22.25; 13/16x10, 
$22.50; %x12, $23.50; 13/16x12, $23.50. No. 3 (all 6- to 
20-foot), %x8, $18; 13/16x8, $18.50; 3x10, $18.50; 13/16x10, 
$18.75; 34x12, $19.25; 13/16x12, $19.50. Shiplap—No. 1, 
1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 1x10- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $26.50; 1x12-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $29. No. 2 (10- to 
20-foot), 1x8+inch, $23; 1x10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $24. No. 
3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18.50; 1x10-inch, $19; 1x12-inch, 
$21.50. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better sid- 
ing, $85; No. 1 siding, $28.50; No. 1 roofing, $27; No. 1 
lining, $380; No. 2 siding, $17; No. 2 roofing, $16; No. 2 lin- 
ing, $18. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $24; 
No, 2 decking, $17; heart face decking, $26. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $4.50; No. 2, $3.25. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14; 
8- and 10-foot, $15; 12-foot and longer, $16. Stringers— 
90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $30; 
28-foot, $37.50; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; 28- 
foot, $388. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 
14-foot, $28.50; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, $29.50. 
No. 1 S48, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $24; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
$25. Sills—36-foot, $32; 38-foot, $36; 40-foot, $46; 50-foot, 
$52. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $25; No. 1 square 
E&S, $22; 7x8-inch, 9 foot, rough heart, $24; No. 1 square 
E&S, $22; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S48, $27.50; No. 1 
rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $29.50; 
2x4 to 8x8-inch, $22.27; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $27.38; 2x12 to 
12x12-inch, $26.32; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.50. Paving 
block stock—No. 1 square E&S, $18.50; No. 1 square E&S, 
$19; rough heart, $23.50. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; No. 2, 
1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $21. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, $3 to $4 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $2.50 to $3.50 above list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $1.50 to $2 above list; No. 3, all lengths and 
sizes, average price, $16.50. Everything indicates that 
prices will advance even more in the near future. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—-Market has been rather 
quiet the last week. Buyers still are somewhat in doubt 
as to the future and are having trouble adjusting them- 
selves to the prevailing high price basis. Some mills ask 
more for stock than a week ago, but on the whole the 
market has not changed. Prices range from $1 to $3 
above list and buyers wanting stock do not argue but 
place their orders wherever they are accepted. The car 
supply is even more limited. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 15.—The market is chaotic. Prices 
Seem to have no standard, altho some of them range a 
few points above list, for the first time in many years. 
A few cars on old orders come thru, but the general car 
situation has not improved. Dealers report a falling off 
in demand during the last week and attribute it to the 
fact that everybody has about concluded to do no more 
building than is absolutely necessary until the price of 
Material comes down. Nevertheless, the demand is much 
greater than the supply. 


Baltimore, Md., May 14.—Handlers of longleaf pine 
have continued busy during the last week, and a fur- 
ther reduction of holdings here has taken place, so that 
the volume of lumber is down to moderate proportions. 
Under the influence of the active inquiry the level of 
prices has undergone a further rise, and unless indications 
fail the top has been by no means reached. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 15.—Due to an absence of cars in 
the southern pine fields yellow pine material is becoming 
more difficult to obtain. Prices are Very firm and yard 
Stocks are low. The retail trade, however, is dull, Build- 
ng operations are very much depressed. Low grade 
Material is being asked for frequently but deliveries are 


not promised to any buyer until car situation clears up 
considerably. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—No improvement is reported 
in the movement of lumber from the mills and a large 
humber of orders are held up which were placed weeks 
ag0. Consumers and dealers are not disposed to place 
orders when they are still awaiting supplies ordered 
long ago and have not yet been received, and whole- 
Salers are not as a rule sending their men out. Great 
difference is shown in quotations received from different 
mills, tho many are out of the market for the present. 





























Lumbermen, Cut Your Delays! 


Make your delivery 100% efficient. By equiping with Fruehauf 
Trailers you can use lighter trucks—less expensive to buy and to main- 
tain. Fruehauf Trailers keep your trucks constantly 4au/ing—no time 























_— ~~~ = lost for loading and unloading. 








Capacity: 
4,6,8 and 
10 tons. 











“mm FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


F. M. Sibley Co., one of Detroit's large lum- Rugged motor-truck construction insures 
ber concerns, operate three trucks with twelve 


c long, dependable and economical Fruehauf 
ee Se ee ee service. Steel frame, Timken Roller bearings, 
1 ive 8 aise eu 1 Cc . . 
and decreased the cost by adopting Fruehauf heavy artillery wheels, large truck tires, sturdy 
Trailers. springs—high quality in every part. 


Write today for descriptive catalog. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


1371-7 Gratiot Avenue. DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





































































































as ee? . : Branch Factories : 
Mathews Single Flange Roller Lumber Conveyer in Action. Torquto, Out. Ellwood City, Pa. 





Put Mathews Rollers 
Under Your Lumber 


Save Time and Labor 
Save Valuable Yard Space 
Save Car Demurrage 
All-Steel Construction 
: Detachable Ball Bearings 
Double Row of Rollers 
Full-Length Axles 
Our catalog also illustrates the Mathews Patented 
Shingle C yer, Combination Roller and Wheel 
Conveyer, Single and Twin-Roller Lumber Dollies, 
Car Door Rollers, Skids, Car Movers, etc. 
We have improved Conveyers for handling all 
kinds of Wood Stock, Lath Shingles. Flooring, Box 


hooks, Staves, Railroad Ties, Brick, Tile, Cement 
and Building Materials. 


Prepare now for the busy season. 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 








Send for Illustrated—Descriptive Booklet—‘‘How To Handle Lumber.’’ 





























Training Recruits for the Lumber Business 


eZ peer atareriascacer | 








The demand for trained recruits 


to enter the lumber business is insistent and increasing. To meet this 
demand the Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity is offering a two years’ training for lumbermen, open to graduates 
of approved colleges, engineering and forestry schools, and to other prop- 
erly qualified persons. 


The problem method of instruction 


is largely employed in this work. A field course is offered during the | 
montn preceding the opening of college in a large mill in northern New 
York, and the student is expected to engage in some branch of the lumber | 
industry during the summer recess. 











The Harvard Forest 


owned by the University, where forestry and lumbering are being practiced 
profitably under supervision of the staff of the school, also offers oppor- 
tunity for practical work. The lumbermen of Boston and vicinity, more- 
over, have been generous in giving an opportunity to the students of the 
school for studying lumber problems under working conditions. 


The training is not one-sided, | 
for besides work in the principles and practice of forestry and lumbering | 
it includes work in Marketing, Contracts, Accounting, and a choice of such | 
subjects as Transportation and Scientific Management, giving to the stu- 

dent a broad business vision. 





For full particulars about the school, 


address the Secretary, 17 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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New York, May 15.—Little change is reported and de- 


mand continues decidedly strong. Recent advances are 
well maintained and there are strong indications that 
prices will advance $2 higher before long. Merchantable 
yellow pine is grabbed up regardless of price and the pros- 
pects of heavy purchases by the Government cause many 
mills positively to refuse to take on any more business for 
several months. This has practically resulted in good lots 
of stock being withdrawn that would ordinarily come to 
this market. 

Boston, Mass., May 16.—-Railroad embargoes, car short- 
age reports and refusals of orders by mills which are 
plentifully supplied with business or unable to ship fea- 
ture the market. It is the old story of numerous 
inquiries but few sellers avwle to accept business 
for prompt shipment. The New England retail lumber 
yards do a good business and many of them are in urgent 
need of additional supplies. If the transportation situa- 
tion does not soon show material improvement there is 
likely to be more or less restriction of building projects, 
unless the contractors decide to substitute other lumber 
for that produced in the South. Flooring is becoming a 
decidedly scarce article and many wholesalers now re- 
fuse to quote upon this line at all. Probably as much 
as $52 or $53 could be obtained for quarter sawn A flooring 
if it could be delivered promptly. Partition also is ur- 
gently wanted and quotations range up to $40 for B & 
better, %x3%4-inch. Large industrial building contracts 
have been delayed by the slow deliveries of dimension 
timbers lately and wholesale yards have much trouble in 
maintaining their stocks on anything like a normal 


basis. 
CYPRESS 


Chicago, May 15.--_Demand continues good, with the 
supply below the volume wanted. Reports from the 
South indicate that the car situation is still serious. Prices 
on all cypress items are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 15.—Most dealers, and especially 
those who deal on commission, say they are out of the 
market, while others say they are merely trying to get 
rid of the stocks they have on hand, without trying to 
replenish. There is a small amount of cypress coming 
thru from the South, but it does not even begin to meet 
the demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—After refusing virtually all 
orders for the last few weeks the cypress mills now are 
well enough supplied with stock to be able to accept a 
little business. Some salesmen have been getting back 
on the road. The mills, however, reserve the right to re- 
vise lengths and to load orders pretty much as suits them, 
and buyers are so badly in need of cypress that many of 
them are willing to allow their orders to be booked in that 
way. Most wholesalers accept orders only subject to mill 
acceptance. Prices continue as high and strong as ever. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 14.—Trade is active in every lo- 
cality and prices show a tendency to advance still higher. 
Kastern orders are good and considerable stock is going 
in that direction. Rural dealers are also good buyers. 
Everyone is trying to cover before quotations are put 
still higher. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.--Representatives of the south- 
ern mills are increasing their complaints of accumulation 
of unfilled orders and enlarged demand that can not be 
supplied because of car troubles. Some retail yards here 
are distressingly short of stocks, and some items are 
practically exhausted, with nothing better than odds and 
ends left. Some items are quoted higher and all are very 
firm. 








Toledo, Ohio, May 11.--Cypress is advancing steadily, 
with little offered, All orders are taken subject to accept- 
ance by the mill. 


New York, May 15.—Cypress still continues very difficult 
to obtain and wholesalers are unable to supply their cus- 
tomers’ wants, not alone because of the car shortage but 
because southern mills are sold well ahead. Demand is 
well distributed thruout all sizes and grades and a number 
of the largest distributing yards that have supplied their 
customers in small quantities are now themselves almost 
completely out of certain sizes. There is no difficulty in 
getting good prices for whatever is obtainable. 





Baltimore, Md., May 14.—Cypress producers have been 
and are able to dispose readily of their output, and could 
find takers for much more lumber, if they were in a 
position to care for the orders. Stocks here have been 
drawn upon to an increasing extent until they are now 
at a rather low stage. Very attractive prices are being 
realized, and the first consideration is rather ability to 
take care of wants than the price asked. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.--Supplies are getting low be- 
cause of the embargoes and shortage of cars in the 
producing section, and no improvement in deliveries is 
reported, Demand for stock is fairly active and the mar- 
ket has shown a considerable advance, tho quoting prices 
and delivering are different matters. 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—Despite the great firmness of 
quotations on all grades the situation continues unsatis- 
factory because of the great difficulty of getting lumber 
forward. Most wholesalers devote their energy to secur- 
ing the shipments sold weeks ago instead of seeking new 
business. However, there is a great demand from retail 
and manufacturing buyers, but inquiries are of no con- 
siderable financial value when the sellers are seldom able 
to do more than promise to ‘‘do the best they can.” Cur- 
rent quotations on mill deliveries, subject to whatever 
delay transportation conditions may cause, are as fol- 
lows: Ones and twos, 4/4, $52 to $55; 5/4 and 6/4, $54 to 
$57; 8/4, $56.75 to $58.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $33 to $3 
5/4 and 6/4, $39 to $42.50. Wholesalers show little dis- 
position ‘to quote on anything thicker than 2-inch. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, May 15.—This week finds red cedar shingle 
clears taking the price of $4.61 and stars $3.72, Chicago 
basis. This is a lower quotation by 10 cents on clears 
and 15 cents on stars under last week. The falling off 
in price is attributed to the fact that more transit cars 
are to be had than for some time. There is no change 
in the quotation on white cedars, these being said to rule 
at $4.45 on extras, Chicago basis, and $3.45 on stand- 
ards. However, few shingles are to be had at these prices, 
high as they may seem. Seldom has the white cedar 
shingle supply been so short as at present. Lath are 
scarce and the prices continue strong. 








Kansas City, Mo., May 15.—Red cedar shingles were 
weaker early last week. Demand, partly because of the 
very high prices, had ceased to a very considerable extent 
in this territory and the supply of cars appeared to be im- 
proving, with the result that ‘there was prospect of more 
shingles than orders. Some wholesalers were eager 
enough for business to reduce quotations as much as 15 
or 20 cents. The improvement in the car supply, however, 
was short-lived. Shipments are more meager now than 
ever with the result that prices generally have pretty 
well regained their loss, and if the Government continues 
to take cars for national business there is little prospect 
for any further yielding of values. Quotations at $3.50, 
Coast basis, for clear, and $2.75, Coast basis, for stars, 
were the rule early in the week, but at the close the aver- 
age was about $3.60 for clears and $2.80 for stars. Cali- 
fornia pine and redwood lath were higher and extremely 
scarce. Cypress and southern pine lath still are prac- 
tically out of the market. 


Tacoma, Wash., May 10.—Millmen report red cedar 
shingle prices easing off this week, due to a more plenti- 
ful supply of cars the last two weeks or so. There is 
good demand, however, and also prospects that cars will 
tighten again. There is discrepancy in what is claimed to 
be the right market quotations. A large quantity of 
shingles is likely to be asked for on army post work at 
American Lake where about 1,500 wooden buildings are 
to be erected. Red cedar siding is scarce and stiff. Cedar 
shingle logs are up. 


Seattle, Wash., May 12.—-Shingle prices were a little 
lower earlier in the week but today are stiffer. Changes 
are frequent, however, due to the uncertainty in the 
car situation. Not many cars are put into transit and 
the demand is now far in excess of the shipping equip- 
ment furnished by the railroads. While this condition 
continues prices will be high but unsteady. Prices this 
week varied from $2.65 to $2.75 for stars and from $3.40 
to $3.50 for clears. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14.—-The market for both red and 
white cedar shingles may best be described as nominal. 
Stocks are very low and with the demand in some in- 
stances urgent, it becomes wholly a question of supplies 
and the demand, Red cedars are salable up to $5.50, for 
very select finishing work. All other kinds of shingles 
are in good dermand, altho more than the usual amount 
of construction plans this spring omit them because of 
the condition of the market. Lath are in better sup- 
ply, but prices are higher by 50 cents than a week ago. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 14.—The shingle market is active, 
altho light receipts hold down the volume of trade. Re- 
tailers buy liberally, both for immediate and deferred 
delivery. Prices are strong and several recent advances 
have been announced. Retail stocks are growing smaller 
as the building season advances. The lath trade is firm 
and the volume of business is considerable. 





Toledo, Ohio, May 11.—Almost all quotations on red 
cedar shingles have been withdrawn until it is definitely 
known how many cars will be needed for the transporta- 
tion of Government material. Prices remain the same as 
last week. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 14.—The high cost and scar- 
city of shingles have had a bad effect on the market, 
turning builders to substitutes, and sales have been un- 
usually light. Country trade would be fairly good if it 
were possible to get stock, but transit cars are scarce and 
command premium prices, and wholesalers shy at orders 
for mill shipment unless they are given subject to con- 
ditions. 


Baltimore, Md., May 14.—The increase of 50 cents in 
the price of shingles and lath announced recently is firmly 
maintained, but has not tended to increase the offerings. 
Local handlers of shingles and lath in particular 
have largely cleaned up their holdings, and a_ positive 
searcity of lath prevails, 

Boston, Mass., May 16.--Shingle wholesalers who are 
able to ship promptly are well satisfied with current busi- 
ness. Standard brands bring quite high prices. The fact 
is that while business is no more than normal, offerings 
ure unusually light and even mills modestly stocked are 
unable to move the goods in more than very moderate 
volume. ted cedar shingles are actually scarce and quo- 
tutions on the best makes have risen to $5.50. Good 
makes of white cedars are firm at $5, and $4.90 is the 
lowest taken for anything grading extra clear. Ordi- 
nary white cedar clears sell at $4.40 to $4.65. The lath 
market continues very firm with supplies light. Good 
1%-ineh spruce lath sells at $5.50, and $5.25 is the low- 
est taken for anything of this width. For 1%-inch the 
quotation is $4.50 to $5. There is a fair demand for fur- 
ring and 2-inch is strong at $27. The clapboard market 
is as firm as ever, perhaps even firmer. Offerings of 
spruce clapboard are light and quotations remain at $54 
to $56 for extras and $52 to $04 for clears. 





Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—The shingle market is lower, 
altho not much addition to supplies has as yet been made. 
It is expected that the first lake sLingles will arrive here 
this week, but it will be some weeks yet before arrivels 
will be heavy. Wholesalers quote a local switch price of 
$4.09 on stars and $4.69 on clears and demand from re- 
tailers is reported active, as stocks are generally light. 


North Tonawanda, May 15.—Demand for red cedar 
shingles is not so active as it was and some weakness in 
prices has manifested itself during the last week. More 
cars are in transit from the Coast than since last season, 
but the stock is assigned for shipment from the head of 
the lakes by vessel, which makes it rather uncertain as 
to when the consignments will be available. Building is 
not opening as strongly as expected and retailers seem to 
be in a position to take care of what trade is being offered. 
Lath are practically out of the market. Early supplies 


are due by vessel. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 16.—Demand for flour barrels has 
declined after the great spurt several weeks ago, and 
the tendency is toward the small sack at present high 
flour prices. Because of the difficulties experienced in 
getting stocks wanted and the high prices charged, 
the coopers have lately boosted their barrel prices a 
cent or two. The outlook seems favorable for a good 


apple crop. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—It is becoming harder to buy 
shooks and box boards than it is to sell them. Consumers 
are beginning to realize that the greatly increased re- 








quirements of the pulpwood interests have cut extensively 
into the production of logs for the manufacture of pack- 
ing lumber. In the face of this situation there is the 
fact that the consumption of boxing and crating stock 
is increasing in volume extensively, due in large part to 
the general activity of industrial lines and also to the 
considerable stimulation of war munitions business result- 
ing from the entry of the United States into the Euro- 
pean conflict. It is difficult to find any all pine box boards 
of fair quality, inch, round edge, for less than $24, and 
$25 is a more usual price. Good pine shooks, 13/16-inch, 
sell readily at $37 to $38. Spruce box boards, inch, round 
edge, sell at $22 to $24, according to quality, and the 
regular mill run of spruce, fir and hemlock is not offered 
at less than $20 and $21. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 


advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis, Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CoO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—to 12x20—40. Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


LIDGERWOOD OVERHEAD SKIDDER 
Steel tower type ten by twelve engines complete with equip- 
ment fer prompt delivery. 
Address “xX. Y. Z.,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


By Sash, Door and Interior Trim Concern in Ohio. Young 
Man capable of designing small frame houses, State experi- 
ence, age and salary expected, 

Address “hy, 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—A FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
Who can figure interior millwork. Must be able to figure 
plans, draw details—or plans, if necessary. Married man 
preferred. Good position for right party. Give references 
and state salary wanted, 


Address “RH, 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TEMPERATE, INDUSTRIOUS 
Capable man to travel taking up lumber. Good steady posi- 
tion for right man, State age, salary wanted, married or 
single and quote references in first letter. Want man _ im- 
mediately and one living in vicinity of Huntington, W. Va., 
preferably. 

Address “EK. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
To act as a small Band Mill foreman. Prefer a man, if 
possible, who has had some experience at millwrighting, 
setting, head sawing and filing. In fact an all around man 
who can act as a supply for a short time if necessary. ‘ 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS MAN AS MILL MANAGER 
Capable of moving and resetting band mills for southern 
hardwood operation. Position permanent and excellent op- 
portunity for progressive and industrious man of experience. 
Give age, experience, references and salary desired. 

Address “H. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











AN AUTO BODY FACTORY WANTS 
An experienced man to take charge of mill room. He must 
be capable of handling a large number of men to get out heavy 
production. Address “KE. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—AN EDGERMAN 


Address “fp. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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